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Recreating Loyalty at Whittall Plant 


Ideal Employer-Employe Relations Which Obtained There for Forty Years and Which Were Impaired by Carpet 
Strike, Are Being Rebuilt by a System of Employe Representation and Savings Distribution 
—Mr. Whittall Tells of Coordination of Departments 


FREQUENT objection raised 

by manufacturers to the sug 

gestion that they instal a plan 

of employe representation is 

as follows: “ Our relations with our 

mploves are ideal; if they have any 

erievances thev feel perfectly free to 

come to us and they know they will 

get satisfaction. We do not need any 
closer personal contact.” 

fhat such a condition, even wher: 

t exists, is not proof against misun 

derstanding and discontent generated 

from the outside is indicated by the 

experience at the plant of M. a Whit 

tall Associates, Worcester, Mass. It 

would be difficult to cite an example 


f more satisfactory employer-em 
ployve relations than existed in that 
carpet business for more than 40 


vears after its organization by the 
later Matthew i Whittall. Labor 
troubles did not exist. The workers 
stayed on with the company; knew 
the and 
when they had a complaint found it 
easy to get a hearing and prompt ad 


and respected executives; 


justment 

\nd vet about two years ago the 
Whittall employes walked out in an- 
swer to a general strike call issued 


by the carpet weavers’ union. The 


reason for this action seems to evade 





As could be 
that there 
no real grievance nor were the ma 
the workers evidently in 
with the 
It just happened. 


far as 
time, 


identification. 
determined at was 
jority ot 


sympathy ideals of the 


union. Possibly 
might be termed one of those peculiar 
psychological tendencies of mass 
Phe 


tion. :] 


immediate cause ascribes 
by the union was the announcement 
of the first reduction in wages fron 


S 


the war-time peak. However, wages 
had been advanced and reduced many 
the the 


trouble—and 


times in history of 


companys 
without engendering 
certainly no reduction was more wat 
than that 


ranted put into effect 1 
January, 1921, when the carpet indus 
try was in the throes of the business 
depression. 
\t any 
struck 


months, returning on the same terms 


Wohittall 


out 


the workers 


remained 


rate, 
and for eight 
otfered them 


strike. 


at the beginning of the 


The Management’s Answer 


\t the conclusion of this trouble, 
there was one desire uppermost in 
the minds of the late Mr. Whittall 


and his associates, namely, the re 
gaining of their employes’ confidenc« 
which had seemed so stable for more 
than 40 vears and yet had been dis 








General View of Plant of M. J. Whittall Associates, Worcester. Mass. 


sipated overnight Vhey found then 
the 


which 


address before 
Club, in 
industrial 
York, outlined 


relations 


answer nl an 
Worcester 
Jose ph - 


necer,T.. ot 


Rotary 
Callahan, 
New 
of industrial 


engi 
a plan 
had 


put into effect in other manufacturing 


which he 


TO secure cooperation ol 


vorkers in the production of more 


ind better goods and to translate the 


results of this greater effort in terms 


t more wages for the emploves and 


more pre hts tor the 


1 


thought this might b 


< 
iS 


company On 
termed 
the 


this and 


second 
the modus 
Phe 
any other well founded plan is to r 
the 


operandi rather than 


object. real purpose ot 


build spirit of mutual friendship 
and respect between management and 
and to the 
ployes’ personal interest in their work 

both of 


gered by 


workers, recreate em 


which have been endan 


the 


; growth of th 
modern industrial system, 


rapid 
Machinery of the Plan 
To accomplish this result, there arc 


two major elements of the plan. Onc 


is the actual division of savings be 
tween management and workers; the 
other is the representative organiza 


tion through which the reactions of 


the employes may find expressio 

lhe first bookkeeping step im in 
stalling the dividend system is to 
draw base line representing certal 


standards of costs and production in 


+] — | 
the past which may be considere 


fair to both sides Che establishment 


ot this base line is probably the most 


itfcult part of the installation of 


plan. When it 1s arrived at, the aim 
is to etfect reduction in costs and in 
crease in production and to divide 
the resulting savings between the 


< 
Ss 
] 
I 


and the workers. 


OMpany 


\t the Whittall plant the employes 


their share of these savings 


recelyvs 


weeks 


very five During the vear o1 


more since the inception of the plan, 


there have always. been Savings to 
livid The amount distributed t 
each worker every five weeks has 
ranged from 25 to 40 per cent. of 
one week's pay, or in other words 
from §s to & per cent. of his total 
earnings for that period. The ave 


age has been in the neighborhood of 
0 per cent. 

The effect of this plan is casy to 
The worker 
gard the business as his business, and 


imagine. comes to re 
¢ lhee ~ ‘ + . 
savings which hie can help to effect 
im the No 


longer is avoidable waste merely a 


mill are his” savings. 
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drain on the management; its pre 
ntion will be reflected in his own 
yay enve lope. No long« Tr 18 soldier 


ing on the job a good trick to play 
the management; if played, the 


worker himself is the butt of the 


Employe Representation 


1 


Naturally the successful operation 


plan teads to concrete and 


e suggestions on the part 


the workers. If they see a chance 
quantity 


they want 


reduce costs and increas¢ 
quality of production, 
hance i express themselves. 
afforded through the Works 
composed of representatives 
the 
is departments of the 


incil, 
cted by workers from the va 
mill, and 
Board, 
and 
pointed by the management. 
Works 


problems of 


the 


\dvisory composed ot 


iperintendents foremen, ap 


Council does not act 


lhe 
management which 


neern company itself; it does 
lower take 
this It is 
a clearing house for sugges 
that important prob 


pre duction of more 


and 
action of 


Tals 


wages OI 
ther nature. 
rathet 
ions leading to 
lem, namely th 
ind better profits, and for complaints 
ind grievances which if not brought 
would 


ictual misunderstanding 


to the surface soon become 
The results 
the deliberations of the Works 
are passed to the Advisory 
oard for Even then 
subject to the veto of the 
head of the organization, 
but as a matter of fact this veto has 


ver been necessary and probably 


(ouncil 
J 


its approval. 


| 
e\ att 


xecutive 


er will be as the two bodies seem 


to sense what kind of problems come 


hin their jurisdiction and seem t 


those problems 


Co-ordination of Departments 


( Dive Ot the most important ¢ 
fects of this plan,” said Matthew P 
Whittall, present head of the organ 


ration, to a representative ot IEX 


Wor.p, “is the 


he various departments which ré 


coordination ot 


Its from it If something went 


wrong under the old regime, it was 


theult to locate the cause of the 
thle because each department was 


iturally anxious to pass the buck to 


nother. Now every department head 


nd every second hand and every 
worker 1s anxious to locate the trou 
ble at once in order to eliminate loss 


yf savings, even though this involves 
the admission of error on the part 


of one’s own department. They are 


working together better than ever 
before 
“This is not a profit sharing plan; 


I myself am not a believer in such 
I feel that the employes are 
not responsible for the faults of the 
management and if the latter makes 
a mistake in the purchase of raw ma- 
terial or in some other direction, it 
and not the employe should stand the 
It is rather a direct index to the 
contribution of the workers to the 
successful operation of the business.” 

Such is the answer which the Whit- 
tall management found to the problem 
thrust suddenly upon it Inaugu 
rated under the direction of the late 


systems. 


loss 
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founder of the company and installed 
by Mr. Callahan, it shown con- 
crete results. During the first year 
of its operation it brought about in- 


has 





The Late M. J. Whittall, Founder of 
M. J. Whittall Associates 
creased earnings for the workers, 


probably a 10 per cent. gain in pro- 
duction, with corresponding increase 
in profits for the management. More 
important still, however, it has rede- 
veloped the fine spirit built up by the 
founder during more than 40 
years activity and has instilled some 
of the elements of sport, some of the 
spirit of a boy playing baseball, into 


his 


the lives of the workers at the plant 
At any rate, the employes them- 
feel this about it. At a 


selves way 


recent dinner on the occasion of the 


7 











M. P. Whittall, Present Head of M. J. 
Whittall Associates 


first anniversary of the inauguration 
of the plan, workers testified to its 
glowing terms. One 
man remarked that the last year had 
been the best and most satisfying of 
all the years he had spent at the 
Whittall plant. The chairman of the 
Works Council, formerly president of 
the union, called it “a triumph of 
industrial cooperation.” 


efficiency in 


Unfair Competition in Labor Hours 





Constitutional Amendment Suggested to Substitute National for 
State Supervision of Working Hours 


By ( Furnald Smith, 


| HI beliet hi 


1ized in this 


warics 


is gradually crystal 
that 
our business 


country what 
we really require of all 
oneerns, large and small, is fair, hon 
their 


est dealing in the conduct of 


business; we want them to apply the 
principle of fair play in the world of 
commerce, as we endeavor to apply 
it in the world of sport, and to elimi 
nate practices which do not accord 
with that principle 


This belhiet 


was given legislative 
expression in IQI4 by the Federal 
rade Commission Act which pro- 
vided that “unfair methods of com- 


petition in commerce are hereby de- 
clared unlawful.” This is broad and 


general, as was the Sherman Act, 
leaving the determination of what 
specific acts constitute “ unfair 
methods of competition” to the 


courts. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
within the next decade the judicial 
interpretations and applications of 
this principle will have removed much 
of the uncertainty which heretofore 
has prevailed regarding the propriety 
of various competitive methods. But, 
assuming that this is accomplished, 
we must bear in mind that such a code 
of practice will govern only interstate 
commerce, for only with respect to 


Counsellor-at-Law, 


New York City 


interstate and foreign commerce can 


Congress legislate, and the decisions 


of United States courts under this 
legislation relate only to such com- 
merce 
48 Sets of Laws 
As to commerce confined within 


the borders of any of the States, we 
must consult the statutes and decisions 
of whichever one of the forty-eight 1s 
involved, to ascertain our rights and 
obligations. And, the great 
bulk of our domestic business is inter- 
state, the Federal laws and decisions 
are far more comprehensive than 
those of the States. 

Now, it is conceivable that in time 
(although highly improbable at pres- 
ent), as the desirability of a uniform 
code of business practice for the entire 
United States is more generally recog- 
nized, the States may delegate to the 
Federal government, through consti- 
tutional amendment, the right to pre- 
scribe and enforce such a code in in- 
trastate as well as interstate com- 
merce. 


since 


Federal Supervision Suggested 

The policy of the United States 
government toward business has em- 
phasized the fact that the attitude of 
the American people toward business, 


May 5, '923 


as shown by congressional enac’ me; 
and judicial decisions thereund -r. 


Is 
to insure fair play to all and «nfajr 
advantage to none. It may : be 


out of place to suggest the ul: nat. 
advisability of achieving thro. 
the United States the uniform \ 
lation of business practices by p: :ti 
the regulation of such practi : 
intrastate commerce under thx 


‘OUT 


Iris 


diction of the federal gover: tex 

which now administers the 

greater field of interstate com 
Now, I think it will be co 

that this desire of Americans {f 

play in business is a purpose pu 

every business enterprise on an «qual 


tooting with every other business e; 
terprise, so far as the rules ‘nde 
which business must be conducted ar 
concerned. In other words, while 
scrupulously avoiding any attenipt t 
equalize differences in ability, capital 
climate, geographical location, or the 
like, the firm in Portland, Me., must 
observe the same principles of busi 
ness morality and operate under th 
same regulations as the firm in Port 
land, Ore. 

This is our ideal, our ™'t jate goa 
which will require decac . genera 
tions for its attainment, and _prob- 
ably will never be completely realized 
3ut it is something to have formulated 
the ideal, and to have started in the 
direction of its achievement. With 
courage, persistence and patience 
many obstacles separating us from it 
can be surmounted, one by one 

Now, the last phrase, “ one by one, 
is important. We must ferret out one 
unfair condition at a time, and en 
deavor to eliminate it. And it is the 
purpose of this article to call atten 
tion to one such unfair condition 
to suggest 


elimination. 


t 


e 


s 


a possible means f 


Variance in Hours of Labor 
here are at the present time pre 
cisely forty-eight different systems oi 
law governing the manufacturers oi 


forty-eight States as to their relations 


the num 
ber of hours of labor permissible 
days of rest, night work and innumer 
able details regarding working con 
ditions. In some States there is n 
obstacle to a manufacturer's 
exacting a hundred and sixty-eight 
hours of labor weekly from an em 
ploye, whereas others limit the per 
missible weekly time of employment 
to forty-eight hours. 

While biological and economic 
laws preclude the hundred-and-sixty 
eight-hour week, the wide disparity 
in the State laws governing hours o! 
labor does result in unequal and un 
fair manufacturing conditions in dif: 
ferent States—in an advantage to one 
manufacturer and a_ corresponding 
disadvantage to another created art 
ficially by law. 

A discussion of all of the variations 
in the State laws concerning labor 
would be voluminous, and my purpos 
will be as well served by a few ex 
amples, illustrative, however, ef the 
general situation. 

Let us examine the laws regarding 

(Continued on page 157 


with their own employes 





legal 


Ma 


e 2O0al 
-nera- 
prob- 
ilized 
ulated 
in the 
With 
tience 
rom it 
one, 
ut one 
id en- 
is the 


Or 
ie pre- 
elms oO! 
ers oO! 
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1umer 
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is n 
turer's 
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nomic 
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Curtailment Seems Inevitable 
RADUALLY increasing curtailment 
of production by domestic manufac- 
turers of staple varieties of cotton 

yarns and goods, becoming quite general 
(in New England at least) during July and 
August, is inevitable unless the margin be- 
tween prices of old and new crop cotton 
becomes normal, or unless demand at 
based upon cost of cotton used 
is sufficient to absorb the bulk of pro 
duction. This prediction is made with full 
appreciation of the probability that volume 
of consumption and demand during the last 
half of the year will be larger than during 
the first half and may continue into 1924. 

The present position of certain Fall River 
print cloth mills that have been impelled 
to curt: J, @roduction is typical of that which 
will be ..2otd by many more New England 
mills, and by Southern mills that may run 
short of cheap cotton, provided the allevi- 
ating factors mentioned do not develop 
within the next month or two. The Fall 
River mills that are curtailing are unable to 
pay current cotton prices and the advanced 
wages that became effective May 1 and 
get out even at the prices Southern mills 
are able to sell cloths. Other New England 
mills owning cheaper cotton, or being will- 
ing to sell at cost or less, are still meeting 
the market, but, unless new crop futures 
advance or demand for cloths more nearly 
equals normal production, the tendency of 
cloth prices will continue against sellers and 
enforced curtailment will increase. 

Fortunately, the great majority of South- 
ern mills, and of Northern mills making 
‘lored, printed and bleached goods, spe- 
cialties and fine counts, are sold well 
through the summer and into the fall in 
some cases, and there is little probability 
t a slump in cotton values sufficient to 
menace the integrity of their contracts. It 
is mills that are not sold up beyond June 

‘July, and that are carrying high-priced 
cotton or lack a surplus supply, that are fac- 
ing curtailment. They represent not much 
more than one-third of the New England 
spindleage and probably not over 25 per 
cent of the country’s total productive ca- 
pacity, but a thirty to ninety day curtail- 

by this amount of machinery would 
take a large volume of yarn and cloth out 
of the market and add materially to the 
cotton carry-over. 

The threat of such extensive curtailment 
may be sufficient to correct the principal 
Cause—the wide spread between old and 
new crop cotton prices. The only alterna- 
tive is to run for stock, and this, while it 
might prove a good speculation, would be 
nothing more than that and will be no more 
gencrally indulged in than contracting by 
yarn and cloth buyers on a falling market 
for forward delivery. 


prices 
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EDITORIAL 


The limiting of production for the balance 
of the cotton season to contracts that will 
equal cost or net a small profit will prove 
a two-edged sword that will tend to stabi- 
lize both cotton and cloth prices, and eventu 
ally lift the latter far above a normal parity 
with cotton. It must be remembered that 
the uncertainty regarding cotton prices is 
a temporary incident, and one that cannot 
permanently check a demand for cotton 
manufactures that has yet to attain maxi- 
mum volume in this country. The longer 
the uncertainty lasts the more radical will 
be the price recovery. ‘the lowest prices on 
yarns and cloths for the balance of the year 
are not unlikely to be touched within the 
next three months. 

a * 


Cancellations Unnecessary 
MONG representatives for indepen- 
dent mills in the men’s wear market 
there is a good deal of talk regard- 

ing cancellations of fall goods. This 
situation is not greatly to be wondered at, 
considering the unseasonable weather that 
has been experienced during the last month 
or two. It is reported that retailers are not 
experiencing a gocd business and_ that 
naturally they have no incentive to operate 
for fall and are returning garments to the 
wholesale clothier. It is very 
that this development of the cancellation 
evil may be only temporary and that the 
appearance of warm weather will witness 
reinstallation of cancelled orders and hur 
ried attempts to secure additional yardage 
as requirements develop. 


pre »bable 


At the same: time there always arises the 
question whether such action on the part 
of the buying trade is not the fault of manu- 
facturers and selling representatives who 
by more careful attention to details and 
a more analytical survey of the situation 
might avoid much of the unpleasant and 
unprofitable experience which so often oc- 
curs. It is a significant fact that much less 
complaint regarding cancellations is heard 
from the American Woolen Company than 
from the outsider. Of course, it may be 
argued that the big company is in a stra- 
tegic position by reason of its ability to re- 
fuse accommodations in one department 
because of failure to live up to contracts 
made with other departments. However, 
it is believed by those who have made a 
careful study of the situation that too little 
systematic effort is made at the beginning 
of the season to insure satisfactory distribu- 
tion of merchandise by the general run of 
selling agents, with the resulting uncer- 
tainty as to the permanency of orders. 


It is a question whether the early selling 
up of lines, the announcement of which was 
so prevalent at the beginning of the heavy- 
weight season, is an unmixed blessing. It 


We Believe 
in the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





may give the seller involved a temporary 
reputation for ability and skill in designing 
and laying out of lines. If, however, the 
eventual unsettlement of orders leaves only 
a residue of business on the books, the tem- 
porary prominence achieved is hardly worth 
the candle. Could selling agents be con- 
vinced of the necessity of operating con 
servatively and not allow themselves to be 
carried away with the desire to accommo 
date special friends by granting all their re- 
quests for merchandise at the beginning of 
the season, they might attain a much more 
satisfactory reputation as merchants than 
has been apparent in the history of the 
men’s wear trade. 

Buyers’ hunger for goods rather than a 
surfeit of them is the more desirable situa- 
tion from the seller’s standpoint. It may 
be good policy to take all the business that 
is offered, but the place where conservatism 
should make its appearance is in the dress- 
ing of the mill. Until all adjustments are 
made and the possibility of cancellations 
passed it would seem as though prudence 
justifies placing in work only a compara- 
tively small proportion of the orders taken. 
This may mean an apparent overselling of 
the product of the plant but it also involves 
a wider distribution, which is most helpful 
should there be a flood of cancellations from 
one cause or another. 

Constant attention to details instead of 
the smug complacency resulting from the 
early selling up of lines will do much to 
increase the economic health of the men’s 
wear industry and should obviate in large 
measure the ability of the buyer to crawl 
out of contracts where he has or thinks he 
has over-bought. The shutdown of New 
England mills, owing to floods, may auto- 
matically correct the situation by delay- 
ing delivery of goods as well as cutting 
down the eventual supply, but this does not 
excuse the seller in neglecting basic details 
of his business. 

ee 


Not Neglect, But Lack of Experience 
HE story of emplover-employe rela- 
tions at the M. J. Whittall Associates, 
Worcester, Mass., told elsewhere in 

this issue, throws additional light on some 

of the questions raised at the industrial re- 
lations session of the Providence conven- 
tion last week. 

Suddenly and without warning the spirit 
of mutual confidence, loyalty and friend 
ship which existed between the manage- 
ment and workers for more than forty 
years seemed to disappear overnight and 
the plant was tied up with a strike for a 
period of about eight months. 

This is the first part of the story. Thus 
far it might seem to substantiate the claim 
of one of the speakers at Providence to the 
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fect that the human element is the most they did exist. When conditions became sufficient signs of warning until som. ey 
neglected factor in industry. And vet the openly evident, however, the management lost ternal force appears. Failure to see ‘hes {mo 
. : . ae Mie * os eBKSAAS ; : ; tin 
owledge of conditions at the Whittall no time in taking radical steps to correct them. signs is generally due, not to neglec: by \\ 
lant akes such a charge, as applied to his is the second payt of the story. to lack of experience. Once they ar re 
that organization in particular, ridiculous. The system of industrial relations intro- brought to the surface, manufac? irers 
uring the entire business career of the duced at the plant is not widely ditferent usually act as did the late Mr. WI] tal] m 
late Matthew J. Whittall, founder of the from other plans in existence at other mills promptly and decisively. la 
susiness. there seemed to be no reason for and previously described in these columns. Nothing can be gained by chargin. ey De 
change in his methods of contact with Furthermore, the plan undoubtedly would ecutives with neglect. Everything « 1, state 
employes ihe latter were loval and not have achieved success so readily at oained bv calling attention to svmi ru 
en - grievances were alwavs quick other plants where the seeds of under : with 
tent d - ori an | W e al Vay q ore ) ‘ | ! ; 0 , ' which mav be overloc kked and by p tit \ills 
j ; . y . o . _ . _ = - @ - \ 
nd easilv adjusted, and a spirit of Se standing had not been sown tfom the € : ; 

: . fe | ( “I cl fandins out remedies by which the trouble my }y gen’ 
personal friends rrevailed. ginning. os aie aves : 
| nal tniendship prevarles = s corrected. Steps similar to those taken at @ sill 

It is difficult to state whether this rela The trend in relations at Whittall is ae see ts 

; the Whittall plant, and multiplied na 

nship was suddenly destroyed by out probably analagous to that in many othe ' ae De 

; aS a ae we eae .” times in other textile organizations ave tl 

ide interference or if there were sur- textile plants. Industrial progress involves | ligl hicl i I - 
face indications of loss of contact in the the elimination of two important elements, aera Its whi 1 will guide the entir - 
ears immediately preceding the strike. namely personal contact and personal in- industry to a port of harmony and mutu tain 
Undoubtedly no member of the executive terest in work. ‘These elements disappear understanding between employer = a to US 
eanization was aware of these signs if eradually, it is true, but usually without employe. ect! 
robe 





a form provided by the comy 


Topies for Knitters Pacific Stock for k;:mployes such purpos¢ In such case he s 5 time, 








Tentative Program of Underwear ceive back the amount paid in nie 
s ; ants ; , plus 5 per cent interest thereor t is tl 
acturera ( . ae nn . : ” = oe ° 
Manufacturers Convention Five Thousand Shares Made Available to Pacific Mills’ | such case he shall not be entitled + tter 
} e proel for the e : > . ‘ ree a ‘ . 7 | 
' Operatives on Installment Plan ceive any credits which have yd 
tion of the Associated Knit 1 N lowed him on account of dividends ‘Por 
: Pe f cana VAIPLOYES of the Pacifie Mills. New York), 4,000 shares; to employes se . ; 
ee ee I: , | NX. H t D N. H., 500 shares; to em Suspension of payments and cat clot! 
’ ’ +4 1 ; . ene + a OVeT, i J Snares; . £ ’ r 
he held Mav 4 and 15 i1 Atlantic 4 lawrence. Mass... Dover. } s ‘ rg ms : sel) lation by the company Cone 
Pare re te eR te MO Reel od ind Columbia. S. C.. were notified on PlOyes at Humbia, 5. C., snares a ; 
Vy, Nas been prepared by Seeretary oN aa - Fs all (a). In case of non-employment tinu 
' eda\ nN inst Any emplove may apply or ( : 
\. Cheney fuesday of an instalment plan by | : PI | any employe due to a mill being s ibot 
' ; = ; ; | purchase of from one to five shares. In“, - : abot 
Among the matters up for eonsider- Which the company will sell them! : . ene lied COW, or im case any employe is ¢ have 
; : By hares of its capital stock at C@S¢ more than 9,000 shares are apples es ieee ; la; Paageh ¢ 
tion on the first dav of the meeting 5.000 Shares of its capita ck a age apkny: way telece the nee a leave of absence or is laid off ter tint 
- 4 . tor, the co ve la rec ¢ * appl- » Ul 
Monday) will be report of the secre cost, or $gt per share. [Employes ot : : porarily on account of reduction 11 
day) wil re] ! . York off : cations, but it will try to do so in such k ; 
f ' j 1 t IOS an O “eS ay orce, or sickness, such employ 
i report of the retail group he Boston and New rk Olices ma} a way as to let each employe purchase 1} ts f I 1+ ques 
' aie for S suspend his payments for the period th 
ruth in Fabric committee, which will Participate, and for these and the 4, least one shart 7 wee ' best ; ; Clot 
5 : ae ele * ares hi G _ mill is shut down or during his leav 
‘ ubmitted by Robert S. Cooper Lawrence employe ew shares 1a \n employe, in order to exercise his apeence or lavoff. but: not exceedir 
the report of committee cooperating been apportioned, with 500 shares for sight, must signa purchase agreement in three months unless the company sh ‘Po 
* the Dover ( bia e Sf al ie rt : . 
with the Laundrymen’s National As- the Dover and olumbia eae he form enclosed herewith and give it expressly agree to extend the period goo 
sociation and the American Washing Not more than 5 share s will ve sold to the company on or before May 31, guch employe’s case. Dur 
Machine Association to be submitted to one applicant, and if more than 1923. Applications shall be for not more “Th mpany ‘may defer paymer 
a n al 5 e co Me le adeter payments occ 
: > - rec . se than five shares each : : 5 
by Wallace J. Ross; report of the 5,000 shares are applied for those due on the pay day preceding an ant mis! 
: . got 7 . “« TD) ‘ . a : eon ; - - 
committee on cooperation of buyers apportioned to each group will be pene — = “ee MES entan biti 
| . ra - . o btw ; $91 per shar 1all be made as follows: ; : 
by B. W. Thayer and the report ot livided pro rata among. the appli- ne . FE oa lat S ilenas aaa “(b). In case any purchaser leave eun 
> . -~ . ‘ive dollars ver Share S i a m . 
collection department by the secre- cants so that each shall receive, 11 “d ey : 9 1923 the service of the company for any rea er 
; 7 . : Haid on or hetore une ‘ <). : : ] 
tary possible, at least one share. The! : , son, or in case any purchaser fails | the 
Chere will also be a discussion at first payment of $5 per share must (<) ee ve shall : make any payment that is due fr th 
: Ps ade ¢ » rate ‘r $ ‘r we : ss one eo ‘ i 
this session on the present tendency in be made on or before June 9, and all — sha Py re ‘k i Ea bim, or in case any purchaser tries ne 
- per Share or $2 per week per Share, as iedge. trz Fag sell hi ight +} a 
t] r - tras . , dividends paid after that date will : : pledge, transter or se us rights, 
he underwear trade by a combination } the émploye may  choos¢ Employes on 


company may, at its option, at any tin 
cancel his purchase agreement and 
such case will return to him the amour 

he has paid in, plus 5 per cent interest WV. 
but without any credits on account 


dividends. M: 


of manufacturing units to manufac- be applied to the purchase price; m- an are paid by the month will pay 


, either $4 or $8 per month per share. 
words, the likelihood of development the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, These payments can be deducted by th, 
in the manufacture and sale of prac and should an employe cancel his pur- company from the employe’s wages or 
tically everything that is sold to the chase agreement his money will be pay envelopes. The first payment will 


ture and sell multiple lines; in other terest on unpaid balances will be at 





s S Yr oO . y -efunded plus 5 per cent. interest he deducted on the pay day next suc- ce 
furnishing goods buyer through one refunded plus 5 "ite 9 ace Stock shall not become the prop 
| ; ceeding June 9, 192. ; : 
organization, \nother subject for Desatin of Plan . of the purchaser and _ certificates \ 
etails o é “672 a ' , nee , 
discussion will be the matter of a 3). Each employe shall, on his 4P- shares shall not be delivered him ut me} 
standardization which has created in lhe details of the plan are em-_ Plication for purchase, state at which of the stock is fully paid for. bas 
1 1 the al ates he desire make pay- ; 5 
terest in certain quarters bodied in the following announce per See aes nee oe awe a “After the stock is fully paid for, 1 r 
' ment. An employe who wishes __ to : : re 
The banquet on Monday evening in- ment to the emploves : purchaser will be given a stock c¢ f 
oe a Fe cas change the rate which he 1s paying to : ne eee ge 1 ay Tac 
the hall 1 + +t} te] 1 m » — _ cate, and atter is ne wi nl . 
allroom ot the Hotel Traymore To all Employes of the Pacific Mills the other rate allowed, may do so on : : , en 
which will be convention headauar . , shes ag ‘ched § h: to all the rights which any other s a 
: cea ‘Pacific Mills has 5.000 shares of blanks which will be furnished for that ashe ann: tephialiees ae ht mo 
1] +7 - ? . ’ ‘ . order as inc ( yg ec ig 
! will he ddressed by Dr. H a cif lls stock which i | purpose. Payments cannot be made fas 28 - 
' os ‘ . . Pa Mills stock which it hereby ¢ : to receive dividends, or to sell his st ? 
Parker Willis, tormerly of the Fede1 Pais Rete caine S ts emploves. at Cost ter or slower than the rates provided : ; =5 
) . ere 1. ar otek i : Tent a ee (2) a tee Until stock is fully paid for, é 
LOS \¢ boa ey A alk ¢ namely at $9] Del share, as pre vided OT in bs except as wreinatte! cx Laser shall pledge leanne Bs ' 52 
siness CO s. On Tuesday it below. This offer is made to enable en pressly provided rights under his purchase agre« T 
expected that series of papers ploves to buy stock in the company on “(4). Whenever, after June 9, 1923, ‘The company from time to t 10 
co < ( IQ. 
e pre re Ss « the installment plan, as a number of the company pays a dividend on its occasion requires, may make 1 “ 
} thy i ‘ . IStr\ ( Ss ive expressed a desire that present stock there will be credited on for the roper carrying out { S " 
. ° } 1 ’ . ‘ } « £ 0 ‘ §2 
1] 1 » they be iven such an opportunity a urchasers account an amount ; ‘ : 
wed by outsiders. [t is anticipates ‘ : ' - a par “4 aes : ¢ os not inconsistent with rights AK 
. 1s der any\ equi to such «di a « 1 shi | 
( rr rogeTra \ ’ are es ot eee Mares chasers outlined above 
seats : gation t v stock, and the standi which he has agreed to purchas« a 
considerabl s for discussio1 : = 1 : ; The company is now pa 
; in em] ve will m “ n anv wa a4 tarnet i. charoe: se s ¥ 
Cp ' P I ted wheth ( VS es n ] . ~ r S } j arti % — liv dends, that 1s, $0 pe 
; ; ' 1 ' seems . — ploves on unpaid balances trom. Jung chare of etar . at a 
: Hts Sue Teel CTIny trie vy stock a 1922 t th — + 5 ner “ent 1 cach hare . “ ck, but me ] 
eee SRN Ses Sige ees? f 5 SFE, Ol ke Tate Of 2D Per Cent pr not guarantee the future rat / 
; ; This stock w otferes oO el vear, and will be added quarterly to the future market price of the st 
cepta bas Cr nave rm 5 ploves approximately in proportion 1 halance due from each employe emploves who become st 6x 
= . em Cl ere ve eacn ‘ An employe may cancel his purchass under this plan will, after rece Q 
ons that make 1t possi] tor manu depart nt Lhe S } 
at Mak }) Oi anu epartments as follow agreement at any time before payment © stock, thus be on exactly the s: M 
lacturers to get awav_ trot thei ‘To emploves at Lawrence (includ n full for his stock by giving the com as any other stockholders, with sa 
\ outing ing em] loves OmMecc in. Boston and panv a written notice of cancellation on rights and henet ts, and the sar 
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No Longer Using “Pongee 


\mory, Browne & Co. Discon- 
tinued Word on Cottons Jan. 1 
WasHINGTON, D. C.—Amory, 

rowne & Co., of Boston, in reply 

omplaint of the Federal Trade 
nuussion alleging that the use of 


| describing a cotton fabric as 
De Luxe Pongee,” is misbranding, 
sate that they discontinued the use 


ithe word “ Pongee” in connection 


with the cloth of .the Greenhalgh 
Mills, for which they are selling 
ents, about Jan. 1, but that, they 
ill use the word “De Luxe” and 
the particular cloth now is labeled 
De Luxe Cloth.” 


“We believe the complaint in ques- 
n arose through our efforts to ob- 
tain the permission of Cheney Bros., 
use the words “ De Luxe” in con- 
with certain cotton cloth,” 
tobert Amory, of the firm, stated in 
“ At that 
Bros. objected to our 
ise of the word * Pongee.’ 


ection 


letter to the Commission. 
time, Cheney 
As soon 
is this objection was brought to our 
ittention it was decided immediately 

discontinue the use of the word 
‘Pongee’ in connection with this 
cloth and with the approval of the 
Greenhalgh Mills it was so discon 
and has not been used since 
about Jan. 1, Cheney Bros. 
have, however, consented to our con- 
tinuing the the words ‘ De 
Luxe’ and the particular cloth in 
now is labeled ‘ De 


tinued 


1923. 
use of 


question Luxe 
Cloth.’ 


“We 


‘Pongee’ 


add 


been 


word 
cotton 


that the 
used on 


may 
has 
goods for a period of over 20 years. 
Dur 


occurred to us 


to this long practice it never 
that there any 
misrepresentation or unfair compe- 
In view of these cir- 
cumstances and especially in consid- 
the fact that the 
the word was discontinued prior to 
the bringing of this complaint, we 
behalf of our firm and 
on behalf of Greenhalgh Mills that 
the complaint against us be dropped.” 


was 
tition in its use. 


eration of use of 


request on 


Wool Consumption Increases 


March Total 53,790,287 Lbs. 
Against 50,117,528 in Feb. 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce that, 
| on reports received by the Bu- 
reau of the Census 


announces 


from 610 manu- 
lacturers, the total quantity of wool 
ing into manufacture during the 
month of March, 1923, 
iounds, as compared with 50,117,- 


Was 53,790,- 


528 pounds in February, 1923, and 
52,301,000 pounds in March, 1922. 

onsumption shown for March, 
1923, included 43,062,739 pounds of 

reported as in the grease, 8,239,- 
52 ounds of scoured wool, and 2,- 
488.027 pounds of pulled wool. Re- 


to a grease equivalent these 
ities would amount to 62,859,150 
for 
57,916,339 
s, and for March of last year, 
5,000 pounds. 


s. The grease equivalent 


ruary, 1923, Was 


the month of 
1923, were compiled from re- 


figures for 


TEXTILE 
turns made by 610 manufacturers. 
They do not include data for the 


American Woolen Company, Boston, 
Mass.; Amos Abbott Company, Dex- 
ter, Me.; Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company, Manchester, N. H.; Caro 
lina Cotton & Woolen Mills Company, 
Spray, N. C.; Crown Mills, Marcellus, 


WORLD 


Floods Close Mills 


High Water in Merrimack River 
Curtails Production 

More than 40,- 

workers in local mills are 


now engaged under an increased wag‘ 


LAWRENCE, Mass. 
000 textile 


scale which became etfective Monday 





TEXTILE BALANCE OF TRADE 


Seven Months 





January Ending January 
IMPORTS 
Manufactures of— 
Cotton $8,191,169 $49,599 294 
PL. Sadie ee Doe ie ahaa os 7,350,119 36,246,201 
II 2s 5 io wirwis.k o ciee od 3,811,155 24,386,634 
_. ee Sree Glew tice 3,433,813 22,026,500 
Artificial Silk ... $29,261 3,242,318 
Wool a $197,111 27,470,192 


Total Imports 








$27,812,628 $162,971,139 


EXPORTS 


Manufactures of— 


eee eS 
Flax, jute, hemp and ramie 
 aneeeus xy ene ys ; 
Artificial Silk 

ae 


Total Exports 
Excess of Imports over Exports 


$10,499,723 $83,140,7: 






274,393 1,428, 
810,630 6,956,25° 
620,054 4,601,899 
551,867 4,371,904 
$i: $100,499, 331 
. §$ $62,471,808 








N. Y.; Davisville Woolen Company, 
Davisville, R. 1.; Faulkner & Colony 
Manufacturing Company, Keene, N. 
H., or Merrimack Woolen Corpora- 
tion, Lowell, Mass. 


English Machinery Exhibit 


An exhibition of knitting machin 
ery, yarns and fabrics is to be held 
in Leicester, England, the week of 
Oct. 10, 1923, under the management 
otf Frank Nasmith, 
Textile Recorder, 


land, who gave a similar exhibition 


editor of the 


Manchester, Eng 
of cotton machinery in Manchester 
fall. 


by the chambers of commerce and 


last The exhibition is endorsed 
hosiery manufacturers’ associations of 
Leicester and Nottingham and by an 
advisory board made up of leading 
hosiery manufacturers of that district. 
Most of the space in the machinery 
hall has been engaged already and the 
display of knitted yarns and fabrics 
in an adjoining hall is expected to be 
very complete. 


Unfortunately a great many of them 
will not notice the advantage on their 
first week’s pay under the new scale, 
due to the fact that many of the de- 
Merri 
the 


partments in mills along the 


mack River were closed late in 


week on account of high water. 
The 


water 


the high 


works and 


mills affected by 


were: Pacific, print 
worsted departments; Wood (Ameri 
can Woolen Co.), Everett, Pember 
ton, Lawrence Duck, Farwell Bleach 
y. Brightwood Mfg. Co. and_ the 
Sutton Mill, North Andover. — In 
practically every the 
flooded the yperations 
were suspended the 


reached the machinery. Belting was 


ery, 


Instance 
and 
before 


water 
basement 
water 


removed to save possible damage to 
it. The basements of the Washing 
ton and Ayer mills) (American 
Woolen Co.) were flooded but opera 
tions were uninterrupted. 


Serious Flood Damage 
PoRTLAND, Me., May 2. 
of dollars’ 


Thousands 


loss was caused and hun 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners, Annual 
Meeting and Dinner, Hotel Astor, New York, May 10, 1923. 

Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual 
Meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., May 14-15, 1923. 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Richmond, Va., May 16 and 17, 1923. 


National Association of Woolen and Worsted Overseers, Semi- 


annual Meeting, Rocky Point, R. 


[., May 19, 1923. 


Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual 
Convention, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C., June 15 


and 16, 1923. 


Southern Textile Association, 


Annual Meeting, Battery Park 


Hotel, Asheville, N. C., June 22 and 23, 1923. 
National Merchandise Fair, Grand Central Palace, New York, 
and National Garment Fair, 165th Regiment Armory, New York, 


July 23-Aug. 3, 1923. 


Ninth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Sept. 17-22, 1923. 
Ninth Textile Exhibition, Textile Exhibitors, Mechanics Build- 


ing, Boston, Oct. 29-Nov. 3, 1923. 
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dreds of textile Operatives 
out of 


ment by the closing of many mills and 


wert 
temporarily thrown employ 
factories by the most serious floods 
inundated the 
valleys of rivers in eastern and cen 
tral Maine the 

Rivers in Maine, 


usually high, have not become a ser 


in years which have 


during past week 


western while un 


the 


ous menace to industrial plants 
along their banks and no damage o1 
shutdowns are anticipated unless the 
present clear weather is followed im 
mediately by heavy rains. The 
and 
and their tributaries have 


seriously 


Androscoggin Penobscot rivers 

been most 
the spring 
floods and the mills along their banks 
have the 
The exceedingly high water ot 


the early week had begun to subside 


affected by 


been most grievous sutfer 


ers, 
atter and 


peak ot the 


a day or two of rampage 
it was believed that the 
flood had been reached. 


L. T. S. Alumni 


Twenty-fourth Annual Reunion to 


Be Held May 12 
lhe twenty 
ot the 


\ssociation 


fourth annual reunion 
Pextile School Alumn 
held May 12 
1923, in the school buildings at Low 
ell, Mass \t 9 the 
will be open for the reception of the 


alumni. At 310 a. m. 


Lowell 
will be 


o clock school 


will be 
a business meeting, and according to 


the 
are to be 


there 
announcement matters 
taken up looking toward 
the Alumni 
greater service to the 


Important 


Association ot 
school. At 12 
a baseball 


making 


o clock there will be 


game 
on the campus, followed by a_ buffet 
lunch which will be served in the 


assemby hall at 12.30 p. m. 
includes a 
the 
and 


The afternoon 
baseball 
lextile 


program 

Lowell 
Norwich 
at 3 p. m., and an enter 
tainment in the 4.30 
At 6.30 the twenty-fourth an 
nual banquet will be the 


game between 


Varsity 


team 
University 
gymnasium at 
p.m 
served in 
assembly hall. 

Textil 


the Lowell 


\ssociation 


The officers of 
School Alumni are as 
follows: I. N. Stronach, president ; 
P. H. Warren, vice president; A. A 


Stewart, secretary-treasurer ; William 


Walker and G. A. Boyd, directors 
fhe entertainment committee con 
sists of A. J. Hennigan, FE. B. Rich 


R. P. White, J. F. Dewey, and H. \ 


Cheney. 


Surplus Property Sales 


Surplus property to be | 


sold at the 
(seneral Reserv 
O., May Io, at o 


Depot, ( olumbus 
\. M., includes hos 


iery, blankets, etc. Surplus property 
to be sold at the Quartermaster In 
termediate Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind 
\Mlav & at g A. M., includes undet 


S. T. A. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the South 
ern Textile Association will be held 
Batter Park Hotel \sheville 
XN. C., Fridav and Saturday, June 22 
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Hosierv Selling Combine against 6,607,000 bales last year, and Now Operating Full were consolidated in January, {922. 


an average Of 7,950,000 in the last 


Recently the Standard-Coosa-| h- 
Weldrest Associated Mills, Inc., four vears 


Spinners’ stocks were Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. at er Company purchased the hi 


lgs 
Representing Fourteen Plants 2,034,000 this year, against 1,557,000 Capacity Production of the Madeline Mills, which p: ozs M 
\nnounceme1 has been made, last year and an average of 1,552,000 CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Stand- is being used for storage put es 
through advertising directed to the in the last four years. Stocks in pub- ard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. is now oper- The “ C” brick structure at t \- 
retail trade, of the organization of lic and private storage, on planta- ating at full capacity for the first treme left in the picture is t 1 
the Weldrest Associated Mills, Inc., tions, and in transit were only 2,525,- time since the erection of its new Standard plant. The reinforce: 
1} 1 ] 


Philadelphia, including 14 mills manu crete structure to the rear 


water tank is the new unit Thetcher f 
No. 1 and the building holdi: 
tank is the new unit No. 2. B; 
last named two units the St: 
Coosa-Thatcher Co. has incre: 
equipment by approximately 

spindles. 





g both seamless and full-fash 
ioned hosiery, with a claimed capacity 
of almost 5,000 knitting machines. 
lhe headquarters of the organization 
Wayne Avenue and Berkley 
Street, Philadelphia, which is the ad- 
ot a branch mill of the Allen 
Hosiery Co., Inc. 
stated that the Weldrest 
Associated Mills is a trusteeship con 


Goldfinch on Wool Supply th 
BRADFORD, ENG., May 3 a 
Cable to TEXTILE Wor.Lp Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch, chairm 
B. A. W. R. A., has issued ’ 
haustive review on the wool s: 
and estmates wool consumpti 
year 3,005,000,000 Ibs. United 
heads list with 750,000,000 | 
regards American estimate of 803 
000,000 lbs. as exaggerated 
version of scoured and skin w 
grease equivalent. United K 
consumption given as 725,0' 


ling the selling arrangements of 
products of these 14 mills Che 
affairs of the trusteeship, it is stated, 
are in the hands of two active trus 


tees, Wm. C. Ackerman, of the Allen 


Hosiery Co., and Morris Polin of the 
Mammoth Hosie1 Mills It is al 





i dices Xe eBay ser France. $25,000,000; Germat 
\ I cClate \1 S ° ° re ; . . 1 . > . 
Exclusive Air View of Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 000,000. He estimates total s 


1922-3 clips at 2,300,000,000 
While it i <p 00 this year, against 5,051,000 last units, Thatcher No. 1 and Thatcher 300,000,000 Ibs. held by B. A 
in extel ( ne f r, and an average of 6,404,000 in No. 2, representing an investment of A., making total supplies 2,660 

hosiery 1 bot] ; st f ; approximately $2,000,000. Thx TEX Ibs. He estimates consumpt 


rite Wortp shows herewith the first 1922 greater than 1913 by 


railing . Wn : . . photo taken of the new addition to one-eighth. Chief increase was 
re Phila. Textile Mfrs. Dinner the Chattanooga textile industry. The United States. He predicts ter 
A ' hosier Phe eventh semi-annual dinner Standard-Coosa-Thatcher plant has for price s of virgin wool to 
meeting of the Philadelphia Textile 56,000 spindles for a capacity of 150,- for use of shoddy to return t 
‘ _ Manufacturers’ Association will be 000 pounds of mercerized yarn mum figures. General short 
Cotton Stock Estimate | ] it the Manufacturers’ Club ails ; wool supplies he says, is now clearh 
Merchants National Bank « Philadelphia, Thursday, Mav 23 The Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. in sight and will shortly make itsell 
Boston computes the total stock Several speakers of note, with vital is composed of the old Thatcher Spin- sharply felt 
Peas nited States at the er messages of interest to the textile ning Co., Standard Processing C 
Marel ; abou HI 5Y,000 bales I lustry, will address the meeting. and Coosa Mfg Co These 


He predicts percent 
». rise in crossbreds will be consider , 


CON 


three ably greater than in merinos 


PICTURE OF MEMBERS AND GUESTS AT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COTTON MANUFACTURER 








The clambake scheduled as the final event of the spring convention of the National 


' ! Association of Cotton Manufacturers. held at Providence, R. I., April 21 to 20, WORE t 
famous. Most of the guests gave up the fight long before the last round 


\ real jazz band, community singing, and Albert Greene Duncan’s famous solo My 
; va . : ble f 
ciates, John T. Balmer and F. L. Chase, were resjon=itle™ 





Cotton in India and the Sudan 


Manager Himbury of the British Cotton Growing Association Optimistic About Increasing Both Quality and Quan- 
tity—Real Problem in India Is Economical Production of a Type Equal to 
Has Making of a Great Cotton Growing Country 


N optimistic report regarding 

the possibility of increasing 
f the quality and quantity of 

cotton production in certain 
provinces of India and in the Sudan 
has been submitted to the British Cot- 
ton Growing Association by its man- 
ager, W. H. Himbury, who returned 
early last month from a tour of both 
countries. Mr. Himbury expresses 
the belief that in the Punjab and Sind 
provinces of India, with increased 
irrigation, a large increase is possible 
in the production of 1 to 1% inch 
otton. He admits that the problem 
is difficult, but if properly handled he 
s willing to predict that within five 
vears India should produce a total of 


6,000,000 bales of cotton, of which 
2,000,000 will be I and longer 
staple, as compared with a present 


| crop of around 5,000,000 bales of 
ich not quite 500,000 bales is of 
inch and longer cotton. 
he principal objective of his trip 
the Sudan was the Gezira district 
here at Makwar a large irrigation 
ect is under way, and he predicts 
within a after the 
of the dam in June, 1925, at 
st 100,000 acres will be in cotton. 
\lthough the available water supply 


year com- 


ld make possible the irrigation of 





labor problem, but serious plant pests 
Mr. Him- 
bury also calls attention to the pos- 
sibility of irrigating as much as 
200,000 acres in the Kassala district by 
utilizing the waters of the river Gash, 
but he notes that labor there is scarce 
and difficult to control. He believes, 
that an annual yield of 
50,000 to 100,000 bales is probable in 
the near future. He also states that 
in Tokar the river Baraka may allow 
the growth of some 20,000 bales an 
nually. 


will have to be overcome. 


however, 


The Situation in India 

Mr. Himbury sums up the situation 
in India as follows: 

“India being already a large cotton 
producing country the real question 
to be decided is primarily can cotton 
of a tvpe equal to American be grown 
in large quantities economically, and 
if so what parts are the most suitable 
for its cultivation? question 
cannot be dealt with straight off, evi 
dence for and against having to be 


Chis 


real troubl 
in India is that there is a short grow 
ing season which is largely 
thos which are of 
growth in maturing. When 
cotton is being produced 9 months out 


care fully weighed. The 


against 
tvpes longer 


Indian 


of 12 in India there is always some 


reason Desi and other Indian cottons 
of a short staple are more certain and 
more popular with the cultivator. In 
view of this fact one has to choose 
the district likely to prove the most 
favorable, and naturally 
one’s attention to the irrigated areas 
of the Punjab and Sind, the only real 
trouble being the advent of frost, but 
by very careful selection and breed 
the Agricultural Departments 
evolved a type or types which 


one turns 


ing 
have 
may be considered quite satisfactory 
start. The first is known as 4F 
and the others 285F and 289F. The 


| afte r the 41°, and ar¢ 


fora 


last two arrived 


in Mupre vement 


Competition of Native Cotton 


the 
other difficulties 


“ Having decided upon type 


there are still a few 


to be got over! We have a competitor 
in Desi, which gives a large vield per 
acre, Irom 25 per cent. to 30 per cent 
more than Kapas, and a higher gin 
ning percentage plus shorter grow 


ing period, which even in the Punjab 


I 


s important because the farmers in 


stead of using the last watering fo1 


their cotton can use it for sowing the 
early winter wheat, and this is not 
possible with th \merican type 


Everything, however, is not always in 


American—Sudan 


type has failed, so that here you have 
a poimt \mer 


distinctly in favor of 
ican. 


Other Difficulties 


\nother factor. against 

\merican is the difficulty the grower 
has to get any improvement in the 
price paid for his seed cotton, and yet 
again very little of the improved cot 
ton actually reaches the spinner un- 
that he is quite 
acquainted with the type which can 


the 


adulterated, so un- 
be grown, otherwise he might be in 
clined to a higher price for it. 
\gain you meet with people, some- 


pay 
times merchants or spinners, who do 
not want improved cottons; they use 
the present short types and are afraid 
of their supplies. One 


similar 


might find a 


feeling among certain sec- 


tions of the trade in England if a 
campaign was started to grow. all 
long-stapled cotton of the Egyptian 
variety, so that this criticism has 


be listened to and answered. Never- 


theless after a very careful survey of 
the whole question, and judging fron 
vhat | 


from reliabl 


have seen myself and heard 


authorities I believe In 


dia can and will produce a good quan- 
tity of cotton of 17,” to 114”, and that 
the most suitable areas will be the 


Punjab and Sind 








100,000 acres eventually, the Egyp- trouble: as for example in rain- favor of Desi, because should the type ee es a 
government insists that the grown areas the rains are not well get a setback in the early stages the Irrigation in Punjab and Sind 
rigated acreage shall be limited to distributed, in others after a few crop is permanently affected, but with ‘Of course the Central Provinces 
a 100,000 acres and there is little hope months serious insect pests appear, American this is not so; owing to its of Madras Presidency will do a good 
: for any further increase for many and in the irrigated areas north there later flowering and fruiting it has deal, but the Punjab is larger and 
vears. Until a much larger acreage are frosts, so that generally the sea- been known to give a good second or more certain. Here you already have 
; comes available there will be no son isa short one, and this isthe main third picking, while the native early ten million acres of land under canal 


CONVENTION, TAKEN AT THE ‘CLAMBAKE HELD AT THE POMHAM CLUB ON APRIL 23, 192: 
ae 





— ‘fitting , 


nax to a record-breaking meeting. A light lunch and other refreshments served as preliminaries to the main bout, the shore dinner for which this club is 


to 26," W the \ioney Rolls In!” were the principal musical numbers. H. C. Dexter and W. M. Vermilye, joint chairmen of the clambake sub-committee, with their asso- 
a ¢ » : . . 
My God perl arrangements which characterized this event 


onsible f@ 73 
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“J 
+ 


one of the 


largest areas in 
( WOT and this added to 
e¢ tt ly. the Wi rk 


Tes sO tnat 


being 
being in 


shortly a furthet 


cres will be avallabl tor cot 
Irrigation in 
viving the Government a 
ch could stand if 
addition vou have 
n Sind which if pre 
ter by barrage would give a 


million acres oft 


table tor growin 
\merican 

The Essential Needs 

it is required in India to pri 
ct i irye and creasing supply ( 
is: (1) Continued ex 


still 


maturing 


by experts Lo producs 


prolific and earher 


' ' } 
cot (2) The seed of the present 


kept pure until such timc 


mething better can take its place 
should 


accord 


; he gTOWCRT Trecelve a 

the real 
(4) Something 
ent the 
he American seed cotton with the 


the 


nore in with 
uc of his product 


ist be done t 


pres mixing 


ginnery, or whilst in the 


hands 
The Mixing Evil 
Mixing is openly done; 
made of it, 


1 +h» 
ful in the 


erchant 


no secret 


but the « 


ffect 1s harm 


| he 


Central ( 


extreme rormation 
otton ( 


is most opportune. | 


t the Indian om 


niittec feel sur< 
will do good work. It is composed 


} 
i able and 


representative men | 


hope, however, they will 


not mind a 
suggestion, and that is always to keep 
in mind the very 
the 


Departments by 
with 


great necessity 


the 


tor 
\gricul 
adding to it 


tugmenting 


staff ot 
tural 


men first-class knowledge who 


can devote their time to 


cotton, as 


work 


with the economy 


axe atl and 


the Indianization of the Services this 
is more necessary than ever. rhey 
hould also pay attention to the 
narketing so that the grower gets his 
money for the better article, and some 
real effort must be made to stop the 
randal of mixing with inferior 
cottons 


The Possibilities 
finally, the 


problems while dit 
heult are not incapable of solution, 
and | am optimistic enough to. say 
that the business is properly 
tackled in five vears India = should 
produce six million bales of cotton, 
two million of which should have a 
iple of 1 agaist the present 
pre du tio ot hve mull Ol bales, not 
juite half a million of which come 
tiie higher class 
Outlook in the Sudan 
part of Mr. Himbury’s report 
ng his conclusions regarding the 
ok 1 e Sudan ts as follows 
Vi elegations tron the asst 
( ve visited the Sudan during 
« > years one CoO aT sec ot 
\rt Hut lk Clegg 
1. Whiteley d the other of B 
( t | | dg SO W« | 
S { botl Mi Hutton’s 
I ( 
) 4 }) m4 + 
\] ( 
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views 
and 


the 
Hutton 


endorsed 
Mr. 


shorter, but 


ex- 
pressed by his col- 
leagues 


Mr 


(;ez1ra 


Hutton always claimed that 
the 


ton 


finest cot 
propositions in the Empire, 


was one of the 
and 
from what I have seen I am prepared 
heartedly to back 
ut for the moment 


\\ hol 
] 


his opinion; 
there are of 


course limitations as to the quantity 


we shall get from the Gezira in the 
near future, as everything must 
depend on the water available. Given 


this the possibilities are enormous 

‘In weighing up the possibilities 
for cotton in any country with 
adequate transport facilities, the three 
most important factors to be deter- 
mined are: 


I Suitable soil. 


2. Suitable climatic conditions. 
3. Sufficient labor 
Soil Conditions Are Excellent 
‘In the Gezira you have a plain 
composed of rich alluvial black soil, 
& and g feet deep; heavy clayey 
which during the 
of water cracks badly. 


tity, the 


substance, absence 
\s to quan 
plain exceeds 3 million acres 
in extent. Recently, the Director of 
\griculture went over a part of the 
irea to pick out 300,000 acres to be 
irrigated by the dam when completed, 
and I understand he only had to cut 
out about 5,000 acres, and some of the 
land was considered to be better than 
that at present under cultivation. At 
one time | believe something like one 
million acres of Dhurra were grown 
on this plain; therefore the question 
of suitable 


the 


soil can be 


answered in 
athrmative. 

The Makwar Irrigation Project 

As climatic 
these should comprise water and sun. 
Of the latter there is plenty. Of the 
former, rain being insufficient, mois- 
ture must be obtained by irrigation. 


regards conditions, 


Satisfactory tests have been made at 
laviba, Barakat and Hosh, and a fur 
ther 10,000 acres are being developed 
at Wad el Nau. Such how 
ever, are naturally limited, and we 
have to look supply 
which necessitates the construction of 


areas, 


for a larger 


a dam—such as is being built at 
Makwar his work is now being 
undertaken by a well-known firm of 


contractors, Messrs. Pearson & Sons, 
and it appears to be going on satis 
factorily, and from information re 


ceived from reliable sources it should 
be completed by June, 1925. Unfor 
unately this will not give us all the 
Wate! 





required for the full Gezira 
scheme; it will only be possible to 
irrigate 100,000 acres owing to the 


fact that Egypt is extremely anxious 


and nervous about her water supply, 


and has laid it down that only suf 
heient water for 100,000 acres must 
be held up. This is a difficulty which 


must be met, and fortunately there is 


possible solution by finding the 
water elsewhere and at no great capil 
tal expenditure Some of us might 
rgue that it is not reasonable for 
| evpt t be so exacting there being 
lenty water available, etc., but 
( ) t is nerve sness does exist 
s ch so that the Egyptian Govern 
une on eink an cnet ire 


engineer to Lake Victoria to study 
the question, and, to be fair, we must 
do nothing likely to upset one proved 
cotton for the sake of 
another. Therefore, for the present, 
the water supply limits the area to 


100,000 


proposition 


acres. 
Adequate Labor for Present 
lhe last point is labor, and here 


again the Sudan is fortunate in hav- 


ing a fair agricultural population, 
used to producing crops from the 
land; but of course it is doubtful if 


anything like the population could be 
found immediately for 1,000,000 acres 
of cotton. So far the Sudan Planta- 
tions Syndicate has had no difficulty 
in finding tenants for their blocks 
opened up by pumps; the last one of 
10,000 acres at Wad el Nau is already 


tenanted and will be cultivated in 
June. The growers of cotton have 
made money; they are 


prosperous, 
and so far as the present population 
admits, tenants will be forthcoming. 
\nother noticeable feature is that the 
prosperity the 
means of families increasing rapidly 

although part of this is rightly 
attributed to the Health Department, 
which tries to keep alive the infants 
born, with the result that infant mor- 
tality has greatly decreased. 

‘A further especially interesting 
point to me was the large Hausa pop 
ulation. 


enjoyed has been 


One came across towns from 
5,000 to 8,000 inhabitants of Hausas 


from the Northern Provinces of 
Nigeria and their huts were well 
stocked with infants. It was really 


wonderful, and speaks well both for 
the Administration and the prosperity 
of the country. Here, these people, 
who had formerly trekked to Mecca 
and had picked cotton to earn their 
subsistence en route, had been so at- 
tracted by the country that they had 
settled down, and were now becoming 
tenants for cotton-growing. If this 
will help to solve the 
diffculty,—and Northern 
Nigeria can well afford to lose some 
of its people without any great in- 
jury. | am informed that a year after 
the dam is opened the 100,000 acres 
of cotton will be under cultivation; 
but we must look ahead and work for 


the larger water supply and the neces- 


continues it 
population 


sary labor—both of which must take 
time. 
Plant Diseases and Pests 
“Only one factor of an adverse 


character did I notice in the Gezira, 
and that was the question of diseases 
and Already pests 
have made their appearance, Asal and 
Thrips being the chief offenders, and 
not enough was being done, for no 


pests. several 


real remedy has so far been found for 


their elimination, or being kept in 


check. Mr. Hewison’s department 
has done gor xd work, and I have 
the greatest praise for their efforts; 


a tremendous their time 


is being taken up with 
looking after the marketing of native 


amount of 


and troubl 


crops at Kassala, Tokar, Gedaref, ete. 


The department was further handi 
capped for funds—the present re- 
search scheme for the Gezira is run 
vith funds found jointly by the Gov 


nent and The Sudan Plantations 
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Syndicate; but I do not think the 
tem works successfully ; it is not | 
enough and there appears to be si 
thing lacking in control. I sh 
like to see much greater effort m 
This has been pointed out ana we 
only hope that something will sh 
be done to improve matters. TT 
fore, given the necessary water, 
ficient labor and expert knowledg 
deal with diseases and pests, you 
in the Gezira a second Egypt. 
Other Cotton Growing Distric: - 
“In addition, there ares 
other propositions in the Sudan 
minor character—the 
being Kassala, Tokar and Gedat 
* Of Kassala you have a large 


of a 





flooding 80,000 to 200,000 acres 

in this connection it must be rei 
bered that the volume of water 
Gash deposits from year to year 1 
certain and that it is not possib 
store it, so that the object must 
make all the water pos 
during years of large flood and 

age out in years of small flood. | 
again, while of an agricultural turn 
of mind, is not used to working 

It sows, weeds and picks the crop 
no other cultivation is done. This 
speaks well for the climate and 
soil—which gives 
after year. It is rich, as good 
perhaps in places even better thai 
Gezira, being 12 and 15 feet deep 
will make all the «ii 
ference by saving transport and bring 
ing cultivators on to the land—and it 
one realizes that the Kassala propos 
tion can never be a Gezira, owing to 
its possibilities being limited to th 


use of 


gC od crops 


The railway 


land the river Gash irrigates, thet 
I am convinced the scheme 1s an ex 
ceedingly good one and will in tiny 
give us 60,000 to 100,000 bales of ex 
cellent cotton. 

“As I have pointed out, th rail 
way the Kassala, 
and once it reaches there it makes an- 
other 


means success of 


place—Gedaref—a __ possibility 
Here is a large area with a good pop- 
ulation and where already satistac 
tory rain-grown cotton of the Ameri 
can type is produced; but its develop 
ment is hampered for transport 

* Finally, we have Tokar, which 





did not visit, but where excellent 
Sakel cottan has been grown for the 
past two years. The proposition 1s 
not dissimilar to Kassala, the land 
here being irrigated by the river 
Baraka. The volume of water 


spills, however, is considerably less 


than the Gash. Over 20,000 bales 
have been grown at Tokar, and Ds 
carefully directing the water during 


times of big floods, probably twice 
this quantity might be obtained: bul 
with a low Baraka you might 1 


20,000 bales 


The Sudan has truly the making 
of a great cotton growing count 
Phat it will finally develop 1 


l am convinced—because we s g 
solve our insect pest 
troubles Phe 


whatever happens, the Sudan n 


1 


our water and 


and = diseas« 


British Admunistratio: 


OS¢ its 


it 18 up te 


as 
than to an 


Lancashire perhap 
other country to s 
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TEXTILE WorLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


S FORECAST a month ago, there has been a substantial The general decline in all cotton index numbers, excepting the 
advance in wool cloths, and the index figure for this group colored goods group, is a natural sequence of the slump in raw 
(225) would show more than a nine-point advance were material values, and uncertainty regarding the new crop. Except 

ot two of its components sold up and withdrawn. The moderate ing for uncertainty surrounding the future price of cotton, basic 
idvance in tops and yarns is due to the between-season status conditions are strong and healthy and much higher prices for 
of the market. Further advances are forecast for wool and cotton yarns and cloths will follow the temporary reaction due 
ts manufactures although this movement may not become general to the first-named factor. In the meantime the recent wage ad 
intil new lightweight lines are opened. vance will tend to strengthen prices of manufactures. 


COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


AverageGroup TEXTILE WORLD INDEX NUMBERS ee ne ee 





Group 
Date Gray Colored for Aver- Date Aver- 
1914 Cotton Yarns Goods Goods Cloths age. HE in 1 ae u nl Ts f r cotton an 1 wo | 1914 Wool Tops Yarns Cloths age 
Oe RAs evo s 100 100 100 100 100 100 7 — nut - so si es = gi Taly wcvces --100 100 100 100 100 
1919 and their manufactures that have been 1919 
January ....... 235 278 280 295 288 279 ; ee January ......272 296 290 237 263 
iri 228 221 228 238 233 226 compiled and charted by TEXTILE WorLD, Apr 24 x 273 237 
IGE owas ee 294 328 292 308 301 : ; Tu wove 868 287 296 237 262 
September .....236 314 350 315 331 319 and that are a regular part ot its September ..284 332 378 237 291 
December .....294 350 432 327 376 362 ° : 218 December 304 338 404 286 323 
re statistical service, are calculated as a pet cn 
1920 1 
ril 339 531 44N 416 455 460 “2 e > r — rae 4 et: > - , so Ayer it ra4 44S 31 
eee ns e292 - 2 oa a SCS centage of prices of staple and typical Ses saaee ae ase beh oa bon 
September 258 290 300 413 359 335 - . c “laccec Pe itiec far September ....199 224 320 311 285 
oe oe — + a = i groups of both classes of commodities for ee ee aaa = re ae 
1921 July 31, 1914, as the basis (100). This 1921 ; 
April . ‘ s 97.5 116 138 182 161 147 " 7 = : , . \pr 0 is © 9 ‘ 
June ........-- 100 105 134 171 154 139 common basis for raw materials, yarns and JUNE «se eens 117 141 172 192 171 
September .....148 160 172 194 184 175 aa : . September ....107 132 165 189 a 
December .....146 163 177 208 193 182 fabrics makes possible an accurate compari- December ....123 154 177 184 171 
1922 a ; : : 1922 
\pril 144 15¢ 168 209 189 178 son ot percentage fluctuations. Prices of Apr lt 18 185 1N4 
June ee 177 187 200 194 186 e 5 ee 178 209 195 186 191 
September .....171 186 194 195 194 189 July 31, 1914, were taken as 100 because of September ....192 202 199 190 194 
December ~- 304 218 222 228 225 219 Sey ee east eae . ; ; ; December ....211 228 218 191 206 
1923 the desirability of making comparison with 1923 
JOMMALY «0s. .885 225 220 230 225 225 *4° : a : F January 12-212 227 20 213 
a. 226 «237 Ss«225—i«a89ti«i28]t«2 British index numbers compiled on that Webruacy ......215 230 o1 291 
GEE kde eesen 244 244 230 241 236 238 1 2 =e March 217 229 232 216 222 
\pril 221 239 224 242 233 234 Jasts. Apt 22 
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KE. Brayton has en elected 
§ the Union ¢ Mig. ¢ 
} | Mass and Israel Bray I 
4 tion n the B de Lit 
Mfg. | to succeed the late John $ 
Brayto1 h was president the tw 
cor tions the time his death 
Th in casioned by Mr. Bray 
1 ith on the board of directors of 
he Border City. has been filled by the 
lection of John S. Brayton, Jr. 
The president of the Presbyterian 
( CL South Carolina at Clinton, 
S. C., has announced that the new gym 
nasium at that institution will be named 
the Leroy Springs Gymnasium in honor 
of Col. Leroy Springs, of Lancaster, 
S. C., who contributed liberally to the 
fund for its erection. Colonel Sprin 
is a leading southern cotton manu 


] 


rris Friedsam, president « Tay 


lor-Friedsam Cx Paterson, N ] 
has bought a stone mansion, long occu- 
pied by descendants of President 
Franklin Pierce, together with othe 
propert on the shore otf Lake Spofford 
n New Hampshire. Mr. Friedsam had 
recently built a cottage near there, with 
large radio towers 

The condition of Lucius N. Littauer, 
president of the Gloversville (N. Y.) 
Knitting Co., who has been ill for the 
past six weeks, has improved to such 
extent that he was able last week to 
leave the hospital for his summer hom 
at New Rochelle. 

John P. Wolfinger, president of the 
Wolfinger Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa., 
and Miss Mary S. Hunsberger were 


narried in that city recently 


Robert A. Illingworth, president of 
the Jamesville Woolen Mill Co., Worces 
ter, Mass., and Mrs. Illingworth, ob 
served their 5lst wedding anniversary 


on April 30 


Randall N. Durfee, 
Border City Mig Co., Fall River, Mass 
and Mrs are enjoving an ex 
tended vacation trip in Europe and will 
visit one of their 
return 


treasurer of the 


Durfee 


sons in Switzerland 


before their 


lose ph R 


lent of the 


Leeson, founder and presi- 
Universal Winding Com 
pany, Boston, has just returned from a 
trip around the 

started last September 


which he 


While Mr. Lee 


world on 


son's trip was largely for the purpose 
yf visiting his representatives in Eng 
land, Continental Europe, India, China 
and Japan, he spent much time in study 
ing business and_ political conditions. 


Although in his seventy-ninth vear, 


a notable fact that Mr. Leeson did not 
miss a meal during the whole of his 
tri 
S. A. Steere, formerly superintendent 
he Goodyear Textile Mills Co., Los 
\ngeles, Cal., has been promoted to the 
position of fabric expert for the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Stee attended the National Asso 
ition of Cotton Manutacturers con- 
vention in Providence last week 
William Youlten, managing director 


Youlten’s 
Westminster, En 


Installations, Ltd., 


gland, sails for home 








—_— ——— 5 
today aiter having installed one of his ecutive He was with Hunter Mfg. & in the Newmarket (N. H.) Mfg [e 
cotton openers in the Royal Mill of B. Commission Co. before coming to Cam- comes from Three Rivers, Mass 
B. & R. Knight, Inc., River Point, R. I]. perdown Mills 

Curt Richter has taken the n 

C. HI. Potter, superintendent of Mon Announcement is made of the ap- as supervisor of the finishing 
treal Cottons, Ltd., Valleyfield, P. Q., pointment of Harold E. Beale as ment for M. T. Stevens & S 
was one of the few Canadian manufac- agent of the Black River Woolen Mills Haverhill, Mass. He comes f1 
turers to attend the convention of the of the American Woolen Co. at Lud- nington, Vt. 

National Association of Cotton Manu- low, Vt. Mr. Beale has been connected 
facturers in Providence last week. with the company for some years as su- Bailey H. French has taken ti 
perintendent of the Bay State Mills and tion as overseer of finishing the 

Harry Y. McNeil, treasurer of the his appointment is in line with the policy Murdock Woolen Mills Co., P ee 
Fonda (N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., was of the company to promote from within ville, Vt. He comes from Dext 
toastmaster at a banquet recently, cele- its own ranks, whenever possible. 
brating the twenty-fifth anniversary of S. E. Ferguson is now ove1 f 
the Odd Fellows’ Association of that Charles A. Root, agent and manager weaving and slashing at the Yaz um 
place of the Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 

B has’ returned from a trip to Bermuda. 

Fred A. Springer, treasurer and gen- A. G. Pittman is now night seer 
eral manag St of the Mianus Woolen Harland M. Hostetler, for the last ten of carding at the Pomona Mil inc 
Co., Cos Cob, Conn., w ill take a vacation years connected with the Rock Run Greensboro, N. C. 
through the months of May and June, \yfij1s, Goshen, Ind., where he was assist- 
planning to motor during a large portion any manager, has become associated T. L. Case has been appoint gt 
of his rest. with John H. and Ira L. Yoder in the Overseer of carding at the Meck g 

Office employes of Ware Shoals (S. Goshen Stamping & Tool Co., which Mills Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

C.) Co. tendered last week an informal will expand its business in tools, dies, 5 ; ; 
reception to Jas. F. MacEnroe, assist- moulds and sheet-metal specialties. J. W. Bowers is now overs oh Os 
ant treasurer, when he moved into his carding and spinning at the Yaz “— 


rew office quarters. Mr. MacEnroe is 
deservedly popular at Ware Shoals, 
which Riegel interests have made, in 


recent vears, one of the outstanding in 
custrial towns in South Carolina 


Charles A. Barton, treasurer of the 
\. L. Savles & Sons Co., Pascoag, R. I., 
and Warren, Mass., and J. Francis Legg, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Woolen Mill Co., 
Mrs are to attend the 14th 
annual convention of the International 
Association of Rotary clubs in St. Louis, 
Mo., June 18-22. Mr. Barton is 
dent of the Worcester club 


Richard E. Murray, Fall River, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Border City Mills to succeed Fred J. 
Morris who becomes superintendent of 
the Barnard Mills. For eight years Mr. 
Murray was connected with the Me- 
chanics Mills, and for the last seventeen 
years with the Border City Mills. Dur- 
ing the last four vears he has been as- 
sistant superintendent and designer 


and Legg, 


presi- 


Edgar Worth, general manager of Ca- 
nadian Woolens, Ltd., Peterboro, On- 
tario, has severed his connection with 
the company, During a recent visit to 
California Mr. Worth purchased a plot 
of ground in Los Angeles and has ar- 
ranged for the construction of a plant 
to manufacture worsted knitting yarn. 
He has placed an order for the complete 
equipment of the plant with Hall & 
Stells, Ltd., Keighley, Eng., through Ed- 
ward Jefferson of Philadelphia, Amer- 
ican selling agent of the company. In- 
formation is to the effect that this will 


be a good-sized plant 


Harry Baldwin, formerly with the 
Irving Worsted Co. at Chester, Pa., is 
now superintendent of the Warner ] 


Steel plant at Bristol, Pa. 


\. Culberson, general 
Mills, 


has accepted the 
| 


manage! 


Greenville, S. C 


pos tion 


Camperdown - 
ot general 
Mill Co., of 
assume his 
new duties some time this month. Mr. 
Culberson is an mill ex- 


manager for Texas Cotton 


McKinney, Texas, and will 


experienced 


Walter Spaulding has become assistant 


agent and designer of the Yantic 
(Conn.) Mills of the American Woolen 
Co. He comes from Ludlow, Mass. 
Harold H. Perry, manager’s assist- 
ant, connected with Industrial Works, 
manufacturers of industrial cranes, Bay 
City, Mich., sailed April 28 for Eng- 
land. While abroad Mr. Perry intends 
to make an extensive study of locomo- 
tive and wrecking cranes as used in 


Eng!and. 


James Tait, superintendent for W. J. 
Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Md., has 
severed his connections with that com- 
pany to accept a position as agent of 
the Rock River Woolen Mills, James- 
ville, Wis., succeeding M. J. 
resigned 


Pierce, 


James A. MacDonald, superintendent 
of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
was toastmaster at the second annual 
banquet of the Industrial Education de- 
partment of the Y. M. C. A., of which 
he is the president 


Maurice Foley, office manager of the 
Hope Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., has 
been elected a director of the concern. 


William Hargreaves, who resigned 
recently as superintendent of the Atlan- 
tic Mills, Stottsville, N. Y., has accepted 
a position in a similar capacity with a 
woolen mill at Madison, Me. 


Frank Edgar, formerly superintendent 
of the finishing department of the Tay- 
lor Mfg. Co., Northboro, Mass., has 
taken a position with the Robert Whit- 
taker Co., in the same town. 


Warren R. Merrick has been pro- 
moted from assistant paymaster of the 
Hecla Mill of the American Woolen Co., 
Uxbridge, paymaster of the 
Black River Woolen Co. of the 
company in Ludlow, Vt. 


Mass., as 


same 


A. B. Nelson, of Kings Mountain, 
N. C., is now master mechanic at the 
Gem Cotton Mills, Gibsonville, N. C 


Jeremiah Spillane has taken the 
tion of foreman of carding and picking 


Mill, Yazoo City, Miss. 

John Livingston has» been appointed 
night overseer of weaving at the Amer 
ican Cotton Mills, Inc., Bessemer City, 
N.C, 





R. J. Dameron, who has been boss 
carder of the Osceola Mills, Inc., Gas 
tonia, N. C., has tendered his resign 


tion, due to ill health. 


John Sheehan has accepted a _ pos 
tion aS oversecr of the card TOO! 
the Northboro (Mass.) Woolen | 


formerly the Taylor Mfg. Co., succeed 
ing Herman Smith, resigned. [1¢ 
from Providence, R. I. 


Martin Moran has accepted a pos 
tion as boss carder with the Daniel 
Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, Mass 
comes from Warren, Mass 


i:dward J. Moore, formerly assistant 
foreman of the finishing department 
the Scotia Worsted Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., bas gone to Toronto, Can., to tak 
charge of the finishing department 
a mill there 


O. H. Bollinger has been appointed 
night overseer of carding and spinning 


at the American Cotton Mills, Inc 
Bessemer City, N. C. 

William White, overseer of carding 
for the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet U 


Thompsonville, Conn., for the past 
three years, has severed his connect 


with that company. 


James V. Boyle has taken the post 
as overseer of dyeing for the Glengarn 


Mills, Inc., Oakland, R. I. 


Andrew Cnossen, mechanical 
intendent of the Warner Di 
the Bay State Cotton Corp., New 
port, Mass., has resigned to Pp 
similar position with the Sant 
(Passaic Cotton Mills), Fa 


Mass. 


John Sweeney, overseer of « 
the Rochdale (Mass.) Mills 
American Woolen Co., and Miss 444 
jorie Pinkham, Worcester, M: 
married in the rectory of St Pa 


Church, in the latter city, on \pril - 
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Producer Gas in the Textile Industry 


A Cheap, Clean Fuel, Suitable for the Mild Temperatures Employed in Various Applications of Heat—Use in Yarn 


and Cloth Singeing, Drying and Calender Roll Heating 
tion of Gas—Choice of Fuel 


RODUCER gas is of interest 
to the textile engineer because 
it is a cheap, clean fuel admi- 
rably suited for the mild tem- 
called for in various ap- 
plications of heat in the textile 
The more important of 
these applications are drying, singe- 
ing and calender roll heating. Before 
taking up these applications it may be 
ll to discuss in general what pro- 
ducer gas is and how it is made. 
lhe following definition is given 
by Marks in “Gas Engines and Gas 


peratures 


industry. 


Producers,” “Producer gas is the gas 
from the gasification of 
solid fuel where the heat required in 
the process is obtained by a partial 
combustion of the fuel itself.” 

lhe first gas producers were a 
good deal like small blast furnaces, 
in fact, the idea of producing gas in 


resulting 


this way was the result of the dis- 
covery that blast furnace gas had 
value as a fuel. This discovery was 


made in Germany about 1834, and the 
first gas producers were developed 
later. The first com- 
mercial applications of any impor- 
tance were made by Siemans in Eng- 
1860. These early pro- 
ducers were all of the so-called pres- 
sure type. It until 1895 
the suction type gas producer 
is used commercially. As will be 
nted out later it is the 
pe producer that is 


a few years 


land about 


was not 


suction 
best adapted 


use in the textile field. 


Components of Producer Gas 


We will refer again to our defini- 
‘producer gas is the gas result- 

ng trom the gasification of solid fuel, 
the heat required in the proc- 
s obtained by a_ partial 
stion of the fuel itself.” 


i or 


com 
This 
incomplete combustion is 
ibout by carrying a_ thick 

ict fuel bed within a confined 
The air supply to the fire is 
‘ted so that CO (Carbon Mon- 
is produced instead of CO: 
hon Dioxide). 
hus one of the 
gases in 


first component 
CoO... # 
econd component is Nitrogen, which 
enters with the air and_ passes 
through unaffected into the gas. 
Lv additional components are 
Oxygen and Carbon Dioxide. These 
gases will occur in varying  srnall 
amounts because of the inability to 
regulate and distribute perfectly the 
air supply. In its simplest form, 
therefore, producer gas is a mixture 


producer gas is 











Operation of Plant 


By Paul A. Merriam 


of these four gases. Ideally it will 
contain simply CO and N:. 
Using Steam with Air Supply 
The total heat in a pound of Car- 
bon burned to CO: is 14,500 B. T. U. 


In burning to CO 4,450 B. T. U. are 





Fig. 1- 


Suction Type Gas Producer 


developed. Thus in gas made from a 
pound of Carbon there will be the 
difference between 14,500 and 4,450, 
or 10,050 B. T. U. The 4,450 B. T. U. 
means a “gasification loss” of some 
31 per cent. of the heat value of the 
original fuel. By using steam mixed 
with the air supply to the producer, 
it is possible to reduce this gasifica- 
tion 


loss to as low as 18 per 


The action is as follows: 


cent. 


In the burning of the Carbon to 
CO a hot fire is produced within th« 
producer. The steam or water vapo1 
which through this hot fir 
with the air is broken up by the heat 
into 


passes 
Hydrogen and Oxygen. This 
robs the fire of some of its 
heat which is stored in the Hydrogen 
and 
Thus 
is reclaimed for the gas 
richer gas results 


action 


hence passes into the gas 


heat 
and a 
The Oxygen lib 


some of — the waste 


erated from the steam combines with 
the Carbon and makes it possible to 
use somewhat 


less air. Any reduc 


tion in the air supply means less of 


the diluent, Nitrogen, and hence a 
richer gas. 
The use of steam has added two 


more constituents to the simple gas 
described These 

the combustible Hydrogen, 
ond, 


above. are, first, 


and sec- 
water which 
may pass through the fire unaffected. 

There are also certain other con- 
stituents in producer gas. 


traces of vapor 


These are 


the hydrocarbons, vaporized tar, etc., 
that are distilled off the 
These Various 


fresh tuel. 
constituents of pro 
ducer gas Can be arranged in three 
classes. 


Combustible 


Hydrogen H: 

Carbon Monoxide CO 

Marsh Gas CH 

Ethylene C2Hs 
(ondensable 

lar 

Water Vapor HeO 
Diluent 

Carbon Dioxide COs 

Oxygen ()ez 

Nitrogen N2 

The relative percentages of these 


fuel used and 
temperature of the fire, 


gases depend upon the 
upon the 


ete \ typical analysis for an 
anthracite coal suction type pro- 
ducer would be: 
Hydrogen 15.5% 
Carbon Monoxide 22.7 
Oxygen 3 
Carbon Dioxide 5-5 
Nitrogen 50. 
100.6; 


Were the 


stead of an 


fue: bituminous coal in- 
anthracite there would 
be present a few per cent. of marsh 
vas and other hydrocarbons, some of 
form of 


which would be in the 


con- 


Description of Equipment—Produc- 


per cu. ft., whereas city gas 


g should 
contain 500 B. T. U. 


per cu. ft. and 
natural gas may contain as much as 
1,000 B. T. U. per cu. ft. The large 
percentage of diluents, particularly 
the Nitrogen that enters with the air, 
is the reason why producer gas has 
SO few heat 
low heat 


units per cu. ft. This 


content will, of course, 
mean that high temperatures cannot 
be reached with producer gas unless 
the gas and air are thoroughly pre- 
heated However, 
this 
an advantage than a dis 


combustion 
work in 


before 
for textile 


is more of 


most cases 


advantage. 
Suction Type Machine 
lhe type of producer best fitted for 
textile applications is the suction type 
machine. In 
and 


this machine the air 


steam are drawn in through the 


fuel bed as a result of a suction 
blower which draws the gas from the 
producer through a scrubber and de- 
livers it into the supply lines The 
sensible heat in the producer gas is 
wasted in the that the 
These two 
distinguish this type 
of producer from the hot gas pres- 
sure type such as is used in the steel, 


scrubber so 


delivered cool. 


gas 1S 


characteristics 


glass and ceramic industries. 

There 1S, ot 
efficiency in a 
sulting 


course, a loss in 
machine re- 
from the dissipation of the 


heat in the 


cool gas 


sensible gas. This loss 





densable tar. It is diffi 


is almost es- 


because of 

that it 

volatile anthracite be 

used as producer fuel in textile work 
Mild Temperature 

\s for heat content per cubic foot, 


culties with tar 


sential that low 


producer gas does not compare, well 
with other 


gases. Good 


produce r 
gas will seldom run over 140 B. T. U. 


Gas Blower With Relief Valve and By-Pass 


may amount to as 
cent. and in 
tempt is 


much as 10:per 
some machines an at- 


made to conserve part ot 
this heat by using it for generating 
the steam supply or in preheating the 
air supply 

Essentially a suction type cool gas 
producer shell 
lined with suitable 


consists of a_ steel 


fire brick with a 
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near the bottom, and ptuvided 
with clean-out doors, poke holes, 
stear) and air supply, charging hop- 
ser and gas outlet (Fig. 1). The 
hot gas leaving this producer is 
drawn through a scrubber in which 
the gas passes through water sprays, 
wet coke, baffle plates, or other de- 
vices to remove the ash dust, con- 
densable tar and steam from the gas. 
The contact with water in tne scrub- 
ner cools the gas. It then flows on 
hrough a receiver or expansion 
wank and then to the blower which 
delivers it into the line. 

The blower is usually piped up with 
a relief valve so that whatever gas is 
oumped in excess of the burner re- 
quirements blows through the relief 
ilve and then back into the blower 

ion (Fig. 2). Thus the blower 
an be arranged to run at constant 
speed and a fixed pressure will be 
maintained in the supply line, though 
the producer itself is called on to pro- 
juce no more gas than the exact re- 
uirements of the burners. 

Choice of Fuel 

As noted in our original definition, 
producer gas will result from the par- 
tial combustion of any solid fuel. In 
practice, however, we are limited in 
uur choice of fuels. For textile work, 
where the burners are of such a na- 
ture that they would soon clog with 
an unclean gas, it is essential that the 
gas be as clean as possible. The 
best fuel would be pure Carbon. 
[his, of course, is impracticable. The 
next best choice is high grade anthra- 
cite pea coal. This fuel combines 
comparative freedom from tar with a 
fuel of proper size and firing charac- 
teristics. Broken charcoal has been 
used with some success but is too ex- 
pensive in competition with coal. 
Coke of proper size is the next best 
substitute, but this is apt to retain too 
much of the bituminous substances 
from the soft coal of which it is made. 

Operation of Plant 

The operation of a producer plant 
of the type under discussion is of 
course a fireman’s job. The daily 
routine work, after the fire has been 
kindled and the coal ignited by in- 
luced draft obtained from the start- 
ing blower, consists of periodic 
charging of the fire by admitting coal 
through the charging hopper and in 
poking down and cleaning out the 
ashes. This charging and poking has 
to be done from two to five times a 
lay, depending upon the character of 
the fuel and the demand for gas. 

It will also be the duty of this oper- 
tor to keep his air and steam mix- 

orrect and to take care of the 
suction blower. A recording calori- 
meter is of great help to the producer 
Perator (Fig. 3). This device is 
simply a recording thermometer with 
a gas flame, fed by constant pressure, 
playing on its bulb. Thus the temper- 
ture of the bulb will depend on the 
heat content of the gas and the ther- 
mometer chart can be calibrated in 
T. U. per cu. ft. It is well nigh 
impossible to get uniformly good gas 
unless an instrument of this kind is 





ank the fire in the producer all 
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that is done is to charge with coal, 
stop the blower and shut off the steam 
and air supply. A fire can be kept 
thus without attention for several 
days. To start up, the blower is run, 
wasting the gas for a short time until 
gas good enough for use is being 





Fig. 3.—Recording Gas Calorimeter 


made. This gas is then 
through the supply line. 


delivered 


Burners for Producer Gas 


In selecting burners for producer 
gas it must be borne in mind that this 
gas is much weaker than other gases. 
Whereas city gas will use from 6 to 9 
units of air per unit of gas for perfect 
combustion, producer gas can use only 
from 1 to 1% units of air per unit of 
gas. Best results have been obtained 
by delivering the gas at about 2 
pounds pressure through a properly 
designed inspirator which will draw 
in the correct amount of air. This 
combustible mixture passes on and 
out through the burner tips or orifice. 
Their velocity of the gas through 
these burners is sufficient to prevent 
a back fire into the burner pipe. 

A device of this kind can be con- 
trolled by a single gas throttle valve 
and with the aid of a mercury mano- 
meter the amount of flame can be 
regulated with accuracy. A system of 
burners of this type can receive the 
gas under pressure developed by the 
suction blower at the producer. The 
producer can be located in the boiler 


room and the gas under 2 pounds 


pressure can be piped to any part of 
the mill. 

Fig. 4 shows a one-unit producer 
plant located in a room just off the 
boiler room of a finishing mill. The 
gas from this producer is used to re- 
place gasoline gas for calender roll 
It was expected that this 
unit would be cared for by the regular 
firemen, but it proved to be more of a 


heating. 


job than they could handle. Finally 
a regular producer operator was re- 
quired. 

Fig. 5 shows a two-unit producer 


plant in a mill where the 
for yarn 
hoped eventually to 


gas is used 


and where it is 


singeing 
use this gas for 
piece goods singeing. In this particu- 


lar plant producer gas is displacing 
city gas. The plant is cared for by an 
operator who has no other duties. 
The uses of producer gas in textile 
work are the following: Yarn singe- 
ing, piece goods singeing, silk goods 
drying, and calender, roll heating 
Singeing Yarns and Cloth 
YARN SINGEING. This 
tion requires a “lazy flame.” Producer 
gas is ideal such work and has 
been used with success, taking the 
place of both city and gasoline gas. 
\ slotted burner is used in this ap- 
plication with very low gas velocity. 
PIECE GOODS SINGEING. 
Piece goods can be singed with pro- 
ducer gas, and are being thus handled 
in at least two plants to our knowl 


applica 


for 


edge. It is a fact that some sacrifice 
in cloth speed has had to be made in 
comparison with city gas. This can 
be compensated for, however, by in- 
creasing the number of burners. A 
slotted burner similar to that used 
for yarn singeing is used for this 
work. The much 
higher and a large powerful flame is 
required as compared with the lazy 
flame for yarn singeing. 


gas velocity is 


So far as we know producer gas 
has not been used for heating singe 
plates. We have, however, seen a 
trial made of heating a singe plate 
with this gas, and by reheating both 





Fig. 5—A Two-Unit Producer Plant in a Finishing Works 
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gas and air supply with the waste hot 
gases it was possible to secure proper 
plate temperature. Without such pre- 
heating it is doubtful if a high 
enough plate temperature would have 
been reached. 

DRYING. 


For 


most classes of 





Fig. 4. 


A One-Unit Producer Plant 
in a Finishing Works 


goods, drying is done by steam either 
with dry cans or on tenter frames. 
For certain of silk goods, 
however, a series of gas flames are 
used playing under the cloth while 
it travels through a _ short tenter 
frame. This application of gas flame 
is not exacting either as to tempera- 
ture or uniformity and presents no 
difficulties to producer gas. The 
burners are arranged on the top 
side of a series of pipes which are 
supported on a_ counter-weighted 
frame so arranged that they can be 
raised or lowered in respect to the 
cloth. Each of the pipes in the series 
is controlled with its own gas cock 
so that varying effects can be pro- 
duced. 
Embossing Calender Work 

CALENDER ROLL HEATING. 
For certain lines of embossing calen- 
der work steam heated rolls are not 
hot enough. method of 
measuring the roll temperature is to 
allow the bulb of a thermometer to lie 
tangentially to the roll as it revolves. 
This is, of course, an inaccurate de- 
termination, but it affords a com- 
parative index as to the temperature 
of the roll surface. With 100 pound 
steam pressure within the roll this 
thermometer can seldom be made to 
exceed 200 degrees F., whereas these 
lines of work require readings of 
from 250 to 400 degrees F., depend- 
ing upon the work. A gas burner ex- 
tending through the bore of the roll 
will easily develop these readings. 

An ability to reach these tempera- 
tures quickly and an ability to carry 
them uniformly across the roll face 
are the prime requisites of this ap- 
plication. A burner made up of a 
sufficient number of Machette tips, 


classes 


A common 
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pi spaced in a 2-inch pipe, and 
{ th a gas and air mixture ob 
( m a properly designed in 
as given good results In 
set uniform temperature it 
een found desirable to split the 
and to introduce it to 
f the burner. 

Saving of Time 
n a plant where producer gas has 
taken the place of gasoline gas for 
this work, it has been possible to re 
uce the time required for bringing 
oll up to heat from one and on 
ilf hours to thirty minutes. More 
ce! in even roll temperature has 
Heel »btained. Some trouble has 
een experienced from the burner 
ps becoming dirty, though this 1s 


remedied by an occasional removal 
1f the burner and blowing it out with 
live steam. This trouble is depend 
ent on the grade of coal used in the 
The less volatile material 


coal the will be 


produce r 


there is in the less 


this clogging of the burners. 


\nother advantage obtained from 
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Unit Heat 
Content 










550 B.T.U. 
per cu,ft, 


Producer 
12,500 B.T.U, 
per pound 

of coal 





130,000 
Fuel B. fT. U. 
oil. per gal, 








Fig. 6. 
producer gas in this instance has 
been the easy control obtainable over 
the temperature. The flame can be 


Comparative Fuel Costs of Various Sources of Heat 






Cost Per 
Million 3B.T.U 
















46 
62 
77 
92 
1.08 


_—_—_..___ 





varied from almost nothing to full 
heat by one control valve and the 
same burner will give a 200 degree 
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F. or a 400 degree F. roll face 
temperature. In order to get low 
temperatures with the former © jyjp- 
ment 1t was necessary to put ou! and 


relight the flame every few mi) utes. 


Producer vs. Other Gas 
All of the 


cared for by city gas. 


above uses ari el] 
How: 


the gas consumption is large « 


producer gas can be substitute 

Saving in gas cost. Fig. 6 

a chart on which are given th re 
fuel costs of obtaining 1,000,0 RB 
T. U. from various sources. Wit!) thy 
aid of this chart a comparison can 
be made to fit any particular location 
It will then be necessary to 

the gas producer fuel cost sufficient 
to cover fixed charges and an 

tor’s labor. With an average size 
finishing plant, doing say a ni'llior 
yards a week, the saving in favor of 
producer gas begins to be appreciable, 
However, in plants located in 


isolated places where there is no cit) 
gas available, producer gas is a prac- 
tical way of meeting this problem 
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Cleaning Cylinder, Valves and Receiver—Convenient Arrangement for Feeding Lye Solution—Benefits of Reduc- 


ing Temperature and Having Air as Dry as Possible 





Cost to Produce Compressed Air and the 


Loss from Leaks—Detecting Leaks—Rating Performance of Air Compressors 


EPOSITS of oil, dust and 
carbon combined will torm in 
the cylinder, on the valves, 
ind within the pipes and tank 
best of and proper 


hese deposits should be 


ce spite the care 
lubrication. 
removed at frequent intervals. Never 

and too much emphasis cannot be 
gasoline Oo! 


The 


very 


laid upon this point—us¢ 
this 


kerosene for purpose. 


apors from these liquids are 
ble. under the conditions of high 


la 
ile 


temperature due to compression, to 


explode In spite of this obvious 


aqdanget Wwe have known otherwis« 


well-informed inspectors to recom- 


mend that receivers be thus cleaned. 
What should be done, particularly 

or removing the carbon from the 
eyvlinder and valves, is to fill the 
ator with a soda water solution 


one of strong soap suds made ot 


rt soft soap to 15 parts ot water. 

( this solution tor two of three 

ours at about ten times the rate that 

ising for oil. After doing 

S 1 all drat valves | MOW 

nd thoroughly clean out the 

vstem The lubricator should n 

led with oil and the compres 

vrated for halt an hour in 

ill parts may become 

te with an oil film to prevent 

sting. This treatment should be 

iven at least once a week 

Cleaning the Receiver 

o clean the more extensive de 

osits of dirt and oil that torm on 


he sides of the receiver, feed a 


pound of lve in 18 


solution of 1 


pounds of into the discharge 


Water 


pipe at the rate of 70 drops a min- 


ute while the compressor 1s running 


(Concluded from April 14 Issue) 


tank 
month or as 


with the blow-off on the 
Do this once a 


and 
open 
often as needed. 

convenient ar- 
rangement for feeding this lye solu- 


shows a 


Fir, 5 


having 
B closed, and D open 


101 hill the chamber C, 


\ and 
hen close D, open A and 


valves 


B, regu- 


lating the amount of feed by valve 
\I 

he compressor most frequently 
used in textile work is the single 
stage. It is desirable sometimes to 


use the compound or two-stage type 


with intercooler. There are several 
advantages thus obtained: 

Che final temperature of the air 
is reduced, due to the intercooling 
ettect The horsepower required to 


compress a given volume of air is re- 


duced, because the air is being 
handled at lower temperatures and 
consequently at lesser volumes. The 


entrained moisture is partially re- 
moved in the intercooler. The volu- 
metric increased by 
from the 
clearance 

The air being handled at 
temperatures there is more 
satisfactory operation all throughout 


efficiency is 
reason of reduced 
expansion of air in the 
spaces, 


lower 


losses 


the system. There will be less car- 

—}—~_ 
es 
sl) 

¢ _ sy ‘an 

lo | LJ 

® |s 
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Fig. 5.—Convenient Arrangement for 
Feeding Lye Solution to Receiver 


reduced amount of 
volatilization of excess oil, and there- 
fore less danger of explosion. 

As an example of reduced temper- 


bonization, a 


atures with the two-stage compressor 


and intercooler note the following: 
Temperature 
Single Stage 


Temperature 


Pressure Two-Stage 


100 lbs 485 deg. F. 243 deg. F 
70 Ibs 405 deg. F 214 deg. F 

[he intercooler is similar to a 
counter-current condenser. The 


cooling water passes through the 
tubes while the air surrounds the 
tubes. The water supply for the 


cylinder jackets should be indepen- 
dent of that for the intercooler to 
obtain the best results. 


Have Intake Air Dry 
Emphasis has been laid on 
point that it is very desirable to have 
the intake air as dry as possible and 
to remove all the entrained moisture 
possible betore the air goes out into 
the system. When pneumatic tools 
such as drills and hammers are used 
there is an additional 





reason fo 
freeing the air from water. The 
moisture will prevent the oil 
is introduced into the cylinders of th 


tools from properly lubricating, 
the result will be excessive weat 
consequent rapid deterioration 
tool. Frequently a second re 
is installed just the r is 
taken from the lines for the tools 
an effort further to 
from moisture. 


before 
free tl 


In cold weather and expose 


tions this moisture will often {reez 
in the pipes and in the tools 
cause much trouble. It must 


that when air ex 
cooling 


remembered 
there is a 
which 


effect produc 
further lowering 
the temperature. The remedy is t 
have the air as dry as it is possibl 
to make it. 
Pneumatic 
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tools will becom 
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clorged with dust and oil. To clean 
them immerse them over night in 
kerosene. Care should be taken thor- 
oughly to oil before again using 
them, since the kerosene will re- 
move all lubricant along with the 
dirt. 
Cost of Leaks 

As in the case of steam, no leak 
whether small or large should be tol- 
erated, as it means waste of power 
and consequently money. One 
authority gives the following as 
showing the cost to produce com- 
pressed air and the loss occasioned 
by relatively small leaks. 

“One cu. ft. of air per min. at 100 
lbs. costs $5 per year with electric 
power at I cent per KW hour, tak- 
ing interest and depreciation at Io 
per cent.” 


Size Cu. Ft 
of hole Air per Min Cost 
16 inch 6.45 $32.00 
1/32 inch 1.61 8.00 
1/64 inch .40 2.00 


A simple and efficient means to de- 
tect leaks is to introduce into the sys- 
tem some volatile liquid with a char- 
acteristic odor, as ether or oil of pep- 
permint. Then by following along 
the system until the odor is detected 
the leak even though it be minute can 
ve detected. Leaks can also be found 
by swabbing the joints and fittings 
with soapy water. Any escaping air 
will cause bubbles to form. A lighted 
candle held close to the piping and 
fittings will also aid in locating leaks, 
but no flame should ever be intro- 
tuced into the cylinder or receiver. 


Rating Performance 


Just as we use various efficiencies 
in rating the performances of steam 
engines, sO can we do the same in 
speaking of air compressors. First 
there is the Volumetric Efficiency, 
which is the ratio of capacity to dis- 
lacement or 

Vol. Eff. = Capacity of Cu. Ft. 

Displacement in Cu. Ft. 
This may be better expressed as 
Displacement =Capacity 
Vol. Eff. 

‘his efficiency will average about 85 

cent. 

The Compressor Efficiency (Com. 
Eff.) is the ratio of the theoretical 
lorsepower of an isothermal com- 
ression to the actual indicated horse- 
wer or 

Eff. = Isothermal Horsepower 
Indicated Horsepower 
- value is 74.5 per cent. 

[he Mechanical Efficiency (Mech. 
Eff.) in the case of a steam driven 
mpressor is the ratio of the indi- 
ited horsepower of the air cylin- 
ler; or if the compressor be motor 

it is the ratio of the indicated 
sepower of the air cylinder to the 
rake horsepower at the compressor 
ill An average value is from 90 
95 per cent. 


ry 


The combined efficiency of the unit, 

Overall Efficiency as it is 
led, is the product of the Com- 
Efficiency and the Mechanical 
-y. Another value sometimes 
the Slippage Efficiency, which 
ratio of the actual amount of 
de::vered as measured to the ap- 
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parent volume shown by the indicator 
card. 
Massachusetts Regulations 

At the beginning of our article we 
called attention to the possibilities of 
explosion from the destructive force 
of compressed air at high pressures. 
Massachusetts has fully realized these 
possibilities and regulations similar to 
steam boilers govern air compressor 
installations. The law states that it 
applies to those units where the pres- 
sure is over 50 pounds,.and where the 
air is used for operating pneumatic 
machinery. The word pneumatic is a 
bit vague as used here. Would an air 
hose equipped with a nozzle and used 
for cleaning machinery be classed as 
a pneumatic machine? 

An air tank may explode regardless 
of the purpose for which the air is 
being used at the end of the pipe,:so it 
seems desirable then, whatever be the 
use of the air, if the pressure is over 
50 pounds, to have the tanks inspected 
and insured. Many users of com- 
pressed air do not know these facts. 
For the enlightenment of those un- 
familiar with the Massachusetts 
license law, following are the para- 
graphs that call for special fittings or 
equipment: 

“No person shall install or use, or 
cause to be installed or used, any tank 
or other receptacle, except pipes laid 
from tanks or other receptacles, for 
the keeping or storing of compressed 
air at any pressure exceeding fifty 
pounds per square inch, for use in 
operating pneumatic machinery, un- 
less the owner or user thereof shall 
hold a certificate of inspection issued 
by the boiler inspection department of 
the district police, certifying that the 
said tank or other receptacle has duly 
been inspected within two years, or 
unless the owner or user shall hold a 
policy of insurance upon the said tank 
or other receptacle, issued by an in- 
surance company operating under the 
laws of this Commonwealth, together 
with a certificate of inspection from 
an insurance inspector who holds a 
certificate of competency as a boiler 
inspector issued by the boiler inspec- 
tion department of the district police.” 

“All owners of any of the said tanks 
or other receptacles having a pressure 
in excess of fifty pounds per square 
inch shall notify the chief of the dis- 


Saving Bearing 


trict police of the location of the 
same.” 


“Each tank shall have a bottom 
drip pipe fitted with valve or cock, in 
direct connection with lowest water 
space practicable. The minimum size 
of pipes and fittings shall be three- 
fourths of an inch. Globe valves shall 
not be used. This valve or cock shall 
be opened once every day, or oftener, 
for the purpose of draining the ac- 
cumulated water and oil from 
tank.” 


said 


“Every air compressor system shall 
have one or more safety valves of the 
direct spring-loaded type, installed on 
the discharge pipe as near the com- 
pressor as practicable. Safety valves 
shall not exceed three inches in dia- 
meter. The seat or disc shall not be 
of cast iron.” 

“There shall be placed a fusible 
plug as practicable, after 
every compressor, and at the highest 
point of every tank that receives air 
directly from an air compressor with- 
out any intervening tank. These plugs 
shall be filled with a metal which shall 
melt when the temperature of the air 
in the space in which said fusible plug 
is located reaches 500 degrees F.” 

“All ‘air 


inches in 


near as 


tanks 12 inches to 20 
diameter, inclusive, shall 
have a 2% inch by 3% inch handhole 
in the shell as near each head as prac- 
ticable. All air tanks over 20 inches 
in diameter shall have a 4-inch by 6 
inch handhole in the shell as near 
each head as practicable, or have an 
11-inch by 6-inch manhole.” 

There are many other rules govern- 
ing the construction of the tank given 
in the District Police Publication, 
“ Air-Tank Regulations,” copies of 
which may be obtained from the 
Boiler Inspection Department. A pur- 
chaser in Massachusetts should spec- 
ify that the tank he buys be a 
Massachusetts standard. Then he 
need concern himself only with the 
fittings and the inspection. 

The field for the application of 
compressed air in textile plants is 
steadily and rapidly broadening. Each 
week finds some new use of this pow- 
erful agent, which is rightly placed in 
the same class as steam and electricity 
as a factor in engineering and indus- 
trial progress and development. 


Friction Waste 





Reduced Production Costs Through 


Anti-Friction Bearings 


Offset High Cost of Distribution 


By Chester A. Gauss* 


RESENT day economic conditions 
P have brought a vivid realization 
of the imperative demand to eliminate 
waste of all kinds. Confronted on the 
one side with higher labor, fuel and 
machinery costs, and on the other by 
a general and persistent demand for 
lower prices, textile manufacturers 
must depend more and more upon the 
elimination of waste in production 
and distribution for their customary 
profits. 





* With S K F Industries, Inc 


The dream of a more efficient 
system of marketing is so difficult to 
realize that many manufacturers have 
sought other means of bringing about 
the desired economies. This they 
have accomplished through the elim- 
ination of needless production wastes. 
Here again the problem is one of 
more efficient distribution, the reduc- 
tion of the losses that occur in trans- 
mitting power from the prime movers 
to the driven machines and of the 
power which these machines take but 
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waste in needless friction, heat and 
the wear of metal. 


Heavy Loss of Fuel 


Leonard Archbutt, of England, an 
authority on the economic transmis- 
sion of power, states that the total 
estimated horsepower of all prime 
movers at work in the United King- 
dom in 1905 was not less than ten mil- 
lion and that considerably more than 
half of this enormous amount 
consumed in overcoming friction. 

Edward A. Acheson, Sc. D., past 
president of the American Electro- 
Chemical Society, writing on the 
same subject remarks: “This is a 
startling statement and one hesitates 
to accept it as 


was 


altogether correct 
However, tests made of power losses 
occurring in a number of factories in 
the United States have been made, 
and the estimate given by Mr. Arch- 
butt has been fully confirmed. We 
burn coal for the production of steam; 
convert the potential energy into 
mechanical power; start the power off 
over the shafting and rest satisfied 
with the theft of one-half of this 
energy, which means one-half of our 
coal is being totally lost, and this too, 
after much has been expended in con- 
verting its latest energy into mechan- 
ical power.” 

But the loss of energy does not end 
here for each driven machine con- 
much energy in return for 
which it yields no tangible returns 


sumes 


Bearing Friction Waste 


(hese losses are primarily due to 
iriction, most of which is concen- 
trated in the bearings where sleeve- 
type bearings are employed. Imagine 
for a moment the difference between 
dragging and wheeling a load. This 
comparison is analogous to the differ- 
ence between sleeve types of bearings 
and bearings that roll. Plain bear- 
ings depend upon the maintenance of 
an oil film to reduce the rubbing fric- 
tion to a minimum. When this oil film 
breaks metal rubs on metal, absorbing 
considerable power which is wasted in 
heat and wear. 

With rolling types of bearings, roll- 
ing action is substituted for this drag- 
ging rubbing action with a consequent 
increase in efficiency. Taking the lit- 
tle friction that occurs in an annular 
ball bearing as a unit, the friction in 
a sleeve-type bearing is three to four 
times as great. This means that ball 
bearings save from 50 to 8o per cent. 
of the energy which sleeve types of 
bearing waste. in friction. 


Reduced Maintenance 


The reduction of friction to a 
minimum in ball bearings means that 
practically no wear occurs even after 
years of service if the bearings are 
properly installed and maintained. 
When it is remembered that adjusting 
or renewing a bearing involves not 
only the cost of the work actually 
needed, but a serious loss of produc- 
tive time as well, one can readily ap- 
preciate the economy of eliminating 
wear. Furthermore, worn bearings 
disturb the settings of machine parts, 
frequently causing poor work, and 
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The 
and Labor Shortage 


The National City Rank of New York 
makes the following report on general 
business conditions: 


“Industry is about as active as it was ever 
known to be or can be with the present 
labor supply.” 


How often it comes down to this—WE 
COULD DO MORE WITH MORE MEN. 


Every manufacturer cannot employ more labor, 
but every manufacturer can accomplish more 
work with his present force of employees, if 
he installs the P-A-X in his plant. 


It coordinates all departments to the elimina- 
tion of errors and useless delay. It saves the 
time of department heads by keeping them 
constantly in touch with every other depart- 
ment and even allowing them to attend con- 
ferences while seated at their own desks. 
(Conference wire. ) 


It locates and permits instant communication 
with any executive, no matter where he is, in 
the office or works. (Code call.) 


It releases switchboard operators for clerical 


The P-A-X augments and completes 
but does not supplant norconnect with 
local and long distance telephone 
service. 


Dun’s Review says: 


“The main problem now—is not one of 
finding employment for workers, but rather 
of securing enough men to maintain out- 
puts on the scale warranted by current 
demands.” 


work, or the more efficient handling of outside 
calls, 

It prevents workmen wasting their time in mak- 
ing outside personal calls over the city phone. 


It reduces the number of watchmen necessary 
for complete protection. 


It saves 20 to 30 seconds per call for every one 
who has occasion to use the P-A-X telephone. 
(Instantaneous connections. ) 


In these and many other ways the P-A-X can 
speed up the machinery of your business and 
increase the production by your present staff 
of employees. 


We suggest that you have one of our field 
engineers survey your needs and make recom- 
mendations. Just write or telephone our 
nearest office. 


ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS OF THE AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE IN USE THE WORLD OVER 
HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 21 E, 40th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, The Bourse Bldg. 
BOSTON, 445 Tremont Bldg 
PITTSBURGH, 608 Fulton Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 801 Cuyahoga Bldg 
CINCINNATI, 827 Union Centra! Bidg 


LLL 


KANSAS CITY, 1510 Waldheim Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 37 California St. 
LOS ANGELES, 238 San Fernando Bldg 


In Canada—Address 


Northern Electric Co.,Ltd.,121 Shearer St. 
DETROIT, 525 Ford Bldg Montreal, P. Q 


Abroad—Address 
International Automatic Telephone Co., 
Ltd., 60 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London, 
W. C. 2, England. 


In Australia—Address 


207 Macquarie Street ,SSydney,Australla 


More than a private telephone exchange—the Automatic Electric Services 
of the P-A-X include and co-ordinate interior telephony, code call, 
conference, watchman service and all other inter-communication needs 
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often damaging parts of the machine 
as yell. 

further saving is effected 
through the reduction of lubrication 
cots fully 80 per cent. and the re- 
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line-shaiting one firm says, “ Tests 
which we made showed the power re- 
quired for old shafting was 6 H. P. 
and with self-aligning ball bearings 
4.4 H. P., thus showing a saving of 


Fig. 1—In the Picking Process Ball Bearings Prevent Belt Slippage With the 
Result That a More Uniform Lap Is Secured 


lease of the oil man for more produc- 
tive work. Lubricant as a rule need 
be supplied only three or four times 
a year. This is due to the low co- 
efficient of friction, the small surfaces 
engaged, the large lubricant chamber 
provided and the fact that the bear- 
ing housings are so constructed that 
the lubricant cannot leak out. Leak- 
age of oil from bearings may be 
tolerated in some industries, but in 
textile mills dripping oil may spoil 
considerable stock and accumulate 
dust and fly, creating a distinct fire 
hazard, 
Maintaining Shaft Settings 
The life and proper functioning of 
most machines is largely dependent 
upon the maintenance of the original 
accurate settings of the parts. Since 
ball bearings operate with practically 
no wear, the shafts are kept on their 
original centers indefinitely. In some 
instances the machine may not have 
been properly aligned when set up or 
the frame may become distorted in 
service. In such cases, the shafts 
run out of line and if carried on plain 
bearings, binding, heating and wear 
occur. This has been the cause of 
much bearing failure in textile mills 
and has also given rise to much poor 
work. 
Such necessitate a shut 
for time-consuming adjust- 
ts and replacements. With self- 
ning ball bearings these troubles 
avoided for this type of bearing 
the inherent ability of 
itomatically compensating for mis- 
nment without the setting up of 
ing strains and with no impair- 
t of efficiency. In other cases 
re shocks and jars and heavy 
st loads have to be withstood by 
lical type of bearing. For these 
ball bearings are made that meet 
equirements. Where heavy thrust 
has to be taken, thrust ball bear- 
both of the flat seat and self- 
ing types are available. 


troubles 


down 


esses 


Saving in Fuel 
riting on the subject of saving 
by the use of ball bearings on 


nearly 27 per cent. in favor of self- 
aligning ball bearing hangers.” In this 
case enough power is saved in the 
course of a year to operate the plant 
for a little over three additional 
months. 


As an investment it would be dif- 
ficult to find another which yields as 


is the adjustment which gives maxi- 
mum efficiency in cleaning and open- 
ing maintained, but vibration is elimi- 
nated as well. This means that the 
machine is not racked to pieces and 
that the danger of the blades break- 
ing and flying through the bonnet is 
materially lessened. It is noteworthy, 
too, that beaters mounted on_ ball 
bearings run at a much more constant 
speed. 

In the old vertical opener 
trouble was found almost invariably 
in the step thrust bearing of the ver- 
tical spindle. It was hard to get at 
this bearing to lubricate it. Hence, it 
was frequently neglected, heated up 
easily on account of the speed and 
quickly wore down. Water cooling 
was frequently resorted to with some 


style 


success, but the only practical solution 
came with the application of thrust 
and radical ball bearings to this serv- 
One manufacturer of this type 
of bearing sums up the advantages 
follows: “ The ordinary type of 
bearing to be watched very 
closely and often gives trouble due 
to lack of sufficient care, whereas the 
ball bearings take care of the dif- 
ficulty, because of running so easily 
with only occasional attention to the 
lubrication.” 

With self-aligning ball bearings on 
the apron and evener rolls, slippage of 


ice. 


as 


has 


Fig. 2.—Type of Split Box for Beater Shaft Using Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 


sure a return and as great a return. 
One firm has reported a return of 
6114 per cent. in fuel alone, or $3,- 
245.13 a year, on an investment of 
$5,300 in ball bearing hangers for its 
lineshafting. This means that the 
equipment more than paid for itself 
in two years’ time, interest and de- 
preciation included. As depreciation 
for this type of equipment is only 5 
per cent., a clear profit 6f over 50 per 
cent. is realized after this short period 
of amortization, interest on the in 
vestment being figured at 6 per cent. 
These figures are by no means un- 
usual and are indicative of the enor 
mous profits. that can be realized 
through the use of ball bearings on 
lineshafting alone. Nor do the line 
shaft savings stop here, for with ball 
bearing equipment it has been found 
that fully 80 per cent. is saved in lub- 
rication and maintenance costs. 


Cotton Openers and Pickers 

In the opening and picking of cot- 
ton, ball bearings not only effect a 
substantial reduction in power re- 
quirements but make possible a more 
uniform product. The fact that wear 
is sO extremely small in ball bearings 
makes them particularly well adapted 
to supporting beater shafts. Not only 


the evener belt is reduced to a mini- 
mum. The evener equipment becomes 
immediately 


to the slightest ° 
variation, producing a lap not only 
correct in total weight but uniform 
throughout. One mill after changing 
over to ball bearing equipment found 
that the laps below standard were 


sensitive 
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reduced from 40 per cent. to less than 
I per cent. It has been found that 
ball bearing pickers can be operated 
by smaller motors. One firm saved 
10 to 27 horsepower on 12 picker 
beaters mounted on ball bearings. 


Accurate Card Settings 

Card setting is the keystone upon 
which the mechanical operation of a 
card depends. The higher the quality 
of yarn to be produced the more im- 
portant is the matter of settings, for 
a good sliver cannot be produced by 
a poorly set 
mon for carders 
thousandth of 
the 


card. It is 
to debate over a 
inch difference in 
Yet when plain bearings 


not uncom- 
an 
settings. 
are used the play in the bearings is 
often several times this amount 
further uneven, occurs 
after the machine is put in operation. 


and 
wear, often 

With self-aligning ball bearings the 
mill man has the assurance that the 
setting of the card will not change the 
moment the machine is started, and 
that a setting once made will be re- 
tained indefinitely Even misalign- 
ment is compensated for as this type 
of bearing automatically adjusts itself 
to this condition like a ball and socket 
joint. This means that the card will 
keep on doing good work, as the dis- 
tance between the teeth of the licker 
in and main cylinder and between 
doffer and main cylinder not 
change unexpectedly. The position of 
the parts will be at the best working 
position and the cotton will, 
therefore, be disentangled and carded 
in the most way. 


will 


fibers 


effective 
Not only iS a 

better 

marked 


and 
assured but 
are ‘effected in 
maintenance as well for the bearings 
show no appreciable 
wear at all 
This means 


more. uniform 
product 


economies 


grade 


and no 
can shaft. 
that adjust 
ments or bearing and shaft renewals, 
with their accompanying heavy shut 
\s bali 
in oil - 
housings, lubricant. cannot leak out 
and damage the clothing. This adds 
greatly to the life of the clothing. 
As ball bearings do 
upon the maintenance of 


wear 
occur on the 


no bearing 


down expense, are required. 


bearings are enclosed 


tight 


not depend 
an oil film 


ig. 3—As Ball Bearings Develop No Appreciable Wear, Card Settings Can 
Be Accurately Made and Maintained 
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freight elevator enclosures. It was their belief that Peelle Doors b 
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for their easy starting and running, 
very little more power is used in 
starting up a ball bearing equipped 
card than for ordinary running. This 
means that the belt may be thrown 
directly on the tight pulley, without 
causing undue belt wear. This not 
only means a saving in time and 
trouble in starting the machines, but 
carders report a materially increased 
life of belts. 

Ball Bearings on Drawing Rolls 

Another example of improved de- 
sign of textile machinery is found in 
the latest type of drawing frame. The 
bearing problem of rolls in this type 
of machine has been solved by one 
manufacturer who mounts each row 
on two extremely smail ball bearings. 
The advantages derived are the rolls 
do not wear at the ends and need no 
replacing and that the leather faces 
are subject to less wear. A better 
drawing operation is accomplished 
and considerable power saved. 
Improved Spinning Frame Opera- 

tion 

Ninety per cent. of the trouble 
which occurs in spinning frame cylin- 
ders finds its source in the wear of 
bearings. The length of the cylinder 
and the lightness of the metal in the 
drum permit vibration, which is aug- 
mented by the cast iron heads and by 
the slap and pull of the bands and 
tapes of the spindle drive at ordinary 
running speed. Vibration means seri- 
ous wear if rigid types of bearings 
are used and materially shortens the 
life of the entire machine, as well as 
being the cause of many broken 
drums. 

By using self-aligning ball bearings 
on the intermediate and end-position 
supports of the cylinder, vibration is 
greatly reduced due to the fact that 
wear is practically negligible and that 
any misalignment that occurs is auto- 
matically compensated for. This de- 
creased vibration means that the joint 
in the cylinder is kept tight, that the 
shaft does not crystallize and that 
a more uniform spindle speed is 
obtained, due to the smooth operation 
of the bands. 

Higher Speeds on Warpers 

One manufacturer of warpers has 
wade a machine with a warping speed 
of 500 to 600 yards per minute. The 
yarn supply package or cheese has a 
ball bearing center or core which 
takes the place of the spool, and in 
spite of the high speed of 500 to 600 
yards per minute the tension on the 
yarn is low. This would have been 
impossible before the advent of the 
ball bearing. Even at the tremendous 
speed at which the warper runs, the 
number of stops for broken threads is 
less than usual, due to the use of ball 
bearings. 

Stronger Warps from Slashers 

Atter a large slasher cylinder has 


been used for some time the trunnions 
wear down and the journals become 
grooved. When slasher cylinders 
drag or when they are difficult to 
start, warps are unduly strained and 
lose much if not all of their original 
and natural elasticity. Inelastic yarn 
breal's easily in weaving. This inter- 
Tupts production and results in sec- 
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onds. These troubles are eliminated 
when the cylinders are mounted on 
self-aligning ball bearings. 

Slasher cylinders start easily on a 
pull of less than a pound as comparea 
with 7% to 20 pounds which are 
usual. As a result the straining of 
the warps is kept at a minimum and 
the original elasticity is retained. The 
substantial reduction of the pull re- 
quired to start is a good indication of 
the amount of power which ball bear- 
ings save on this type of machine. 
Added to this is the usual saving of 
80 per cent. in lubrication costs~and 
the elimination of bearing adjust- 
ments, all of which tend to reduce 
production costs and add to profits. 

The substantial savings in power 


which ball bearings effect on line 
shafting and textile machinery, to- 
gether with the accompanying im- 


provement in product, furnish one of 


the most potent means of meeting the 
present day demand for lower prices. 
It is through the reduction of these 





Fig. 4. 
Mounted 
Bearings 


Spinning Frame 
on 


‘ Cylinder 
Self-Aligning Ball 


needless wastes that many mills are 
seeking to get their goods into the 
hands of the ultimate consumer at a 
lower cost. 


Textile Safety Code 





Secretary of Body Responsible for Its Creation Reports Progress 
at Congress of National Safety Council 
sy A. B. Cole* 


T perhaps would be well to develop 

briefly the history of standardiza- 
tion work for the benefit of those who 
have heretofore had no connection 
with this effort. Fundamentally, the 
for standardization may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The 
lack of standardization of safeguards 
has proved to be an obstacle in the 
progress of accident prevention work. 

The present lack of uniformity in 
requirements for mechanical guards 
results in discrimination, on the one 
hand to the manufacturer, who in one 
jurisdiction suffers little if any super- 
vision of extremely lax and inefficient 
requirements, and thereby enjoys a 
production advantage over his com- 
petitor in an adjoining jurisdiction 
who is subject to rigid application of 
the most strict requirements. On the 
other hand there is discrimination 
to the emplove, for in the one juris- 
diction the hazards of his occupation 
are materially removed, but in the 
other he pays the penalty for the neg- 
ligence of others. 


reasons 


It was a recognition of these defi- 
ciencies that brought together in 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1919, a 
conference under the auspices of the 
Sureau of Standards. As a result of 
this conference the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee was 
created. This committee is composed 
of five national engineering societies, 
and was charged with the responsi- 
bility of creating standardized safety 
codes. The responsibility called for 
the creation and selection of sponsor 
bodies and the assignment of the vari- 
ous codes or subjects to the respec- 
tive sponsor bodies. 

Sixty-five Codes Created 

Up to the present time some 65 of 
these codes have been created and 
the sponsorship determined. Codes 
like the Abrasive Wheels, Ladders, 
Head and Eve Protection have al- 
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ready been completed and adopted in 
some jurisdictions. It is hoped that 
these codes, when completed and ap- 
proved, will be universally adopted, 
and the sponsorships are so designed 
that the greatest weight of public 
opinion will be brought to bear in 
support of universal adoption. 

The Textile Safety Code was orig- 
inally assigned to the National Safety 
Council and the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies as a 
joint sponsorship. Some two years 
ago the joint sponsorship made its 
designations and the executive com- 
mittee handling the code began its 
activity. 

The first public appearance of their 
efforts took the form of a Safe Prac- 
tice Pamphlet, numbered T-1, issued 
by the National Safety Council and 
captioned, “ Cotton Mills.” A short 
time after the appearance of that 
publication, changes in personnel and 
business connections made it neces- 
sary that the Textile Code Committee 


be reorganized. For this purpose 
representatives of the engineering 


section of the National Society of 
Mutual Casualty Companies and rep- 
resentatives of the Textile Section of 
the National Safety Council met in 
Boston in January, 1922. The whole 
code and its requirements were fully 
discussed, a plan of action was es- 
tablished and a reorganization ef- 
fected. William S. Ide, of S. Slater 
& Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass., was 
appointed chairman of the executive 
committee with myself as secretary. 
Reports from Different Sections 

The program of procedure at that 
time adopted was to the effect that 
each member of this nucleus execu- 
tive committee should assume re- 
sponsibility for different elements of 
the code. It was assumed that each 
member would become perhaps chair- 
man of a sub-committee reporting 
back on completion of the first draft 
under his particular jurisdiction. In 
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this way assignments were made for 
woolen and worsted, jute spinning 
and weaving, knit goods and finish- 
ing and dyeing. The cotton spinning 
and weaving pamphlet heretofore 
mentioned was accepted as the first 
draft on that subject. Reports from 
these various sections are briefly sub- 
mitted, as follows: 

Nothing further has been devel- 
oped on cotton spinning and weaving. 
On the woolen and worsted a pre- 
liminary report is in the hands of the 
secretary, which lists the machines 
and the specific hazards which should 
be considered. On the knit goods a 
preliminary draft of a diagram set- 
ting forth processes and machines is 
in the hands of the secretary. 

It was anticipated that a prelim- 
inary draft of the code for knit goods 
would be available at this ‘meeting. 
lhe designated sponsors for the fin- 
ishing and dyeing have furnished your 
secretary with a report:which is sim- 
ply a conclusion that their efforts 
should be deferred until at least the 
nreliminary work of the other ele- 
iments has been completed. 

In connection with the dyeing and 
finishing, the Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania has been in 
strumental in creating a set of safety 
standards applying to textiles, dyeing 
and finishing for that State. T. B. 
Hitchcock, of the American Mutual 
of Boston, and also the writer, at- 
tempted to have this particular set 
of standards deferred in considera- 
tion of our activities and sought to 
get cooperation between the Penn- 
sylvania interests and ourselves. This 
code, however, was so near comple- 
tion that the Pennsylvania interests 
deemed it advisable to finish their 
program. In any event, that code in 
tentative form is now out. Its de- 
velopment is materially different from 
that of the specific codes at the pres- 
ent completed. 

Difficulties Encountered 

So far, I have simply stated the 
development of the code and its pres- 
ent status. It seems opportune to 
draw your attention to some of the 
difficulties which the code committee 
will encounter, and in so doing to 
enlist your aid, suggestion and advice 
in an attempt to surmount these diffi- 
culties. 


Master | dy ers’ 


l‘undamentally we are dealing with 
a trade code as compared with a spe- 
cefic product of a specific operation 
code. The Latter Code, the Power 
Press Code, and the Abrasive Wheel 
Code all deal with a specific tangible 
machine or operation of limited 
scope and limited application. 

The Textile Code deals with every- 
thing from the raw material to the 
innumerable finished products com- 
monly accepted as textiles. In some 
of the code work there came a ques- 
tion as to where the code should be- 
gin. Our concern is where we should 
stop. This question was propounded 
to the co-relating committee at their 
last meeting in New York, and they 
adopted the suggestion that “ the Tex- 
tile Code should stop at the point 
where the fabric becomes a raw ma- 
terial for the needle trades.” If 
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J. F. Kennedy Co. 


Textile Contractors and 
Engineers 


Concrete Construction 
Excavating 
Track Installation 


Bridges—Docks 


phucce 2 SOY 


one 0 «md by, 
Mer sripge AC 


Special Machinery 


New Processes 


Difficult Problems 


53 State St., Room 311 Boston, Mass. 





“For skating rinks and 
spinning rooms” 


Wherever tremendous wear is required of a floor 
practical experience has shown hard maple to be the 
best selection of material 


lhe roller skating craze, which prompted the build- 
ing of so many rinks back in the eighties, first brought 
the worth of maple to public attention. In recent 
years this weod has been used to great advantage as 
mill and factory floors 


Chief Brand Hardwood Flooring is carefully selected 
from the finest of the celebrated Michigan maples 
Its close-grained structure gives it great resistance 
to foot and truck wear, and it outlasts any other wood 
concrete or artificial material. There is no splintering 


or dusting 


May we send you our illustrated booklets? 





KERRY & HANSON FLOORING CO. 
Grayling, Michigan 


Carolina Representative: M. C. Thompson Co. 
105 Latta Arcade Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS 


TEXTILE 
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“Dustruction” 


WITH A 


CADILLAC 
Eee DLOWER 
Read this and be convinced 


We are pleased to acknowledge your letter concerning the Cadillac 
Portable Blower which you shipped us on May 7th, 1921 


We purchased this with a view of keeping the drop wires clean on 
our warping machines, and we find that it has given very satisfactory 
results for this purpose. 


_ _It strikes us that there are a thousand and one places where this 
little blower could be used to advantage for cleaning. 


We are well pleased with it for the purpose we purchased it for. 


WISCASSETT MILLS COMPANY 
Albemarle, N. C. 


Attach to any Light Socket—Weighs 6 Ibs. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


607 Fulton Street Chicago 













“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product ot 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 




















Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


















KNEELAND - BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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there is any better definition of that 
stopping point or any other stopping 
point more applicable to the require- 
ments of the code, suggestions are 
s< icited. 

have intimated that there is no 
diliculty as to where we shall begin, 
and offhand one would say that the 
starting point is raw wool and raw 
cotton. But how about artificial silk, 
where the starting point may be a 
tree and the initial process one of 
chemistry? The finished fabric is a 
textile product, but where, in the 
scheme of things, does the jurisdic- 
tion of the chemist terminate and 
that of the textile operator begin? 

There are difficulties in hosiery 
mills to which the definition of our 
stopping point does not apply. We 
have, furthermore, an overlapping 
as between cotton, wool and silk. We 
have re-worked wool and we have 
re-worked cotton. A cotton knitting 
mill making fleece-lined underwear 
has a large department where cotton 
is re-worked by the wool process. 
Here our wool and our cotton over- 
lap. These constitute but a brief 
summary of some of the difficulties 
that are apparent at the present 
moment. 

Two Years Required for Work 

Your secretary has under way an 
elaboration of a diagram prepared by 
George Bigelow, of the Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Company, which was 
captioned “Cotton Spinning and 
Weaving” and constituted a chart of 
processes and machines. Your sec- 
retary aspires to a chart which will 
start on the one side with a bale of 
cotton, on the other with a bale of 
wool, and somewhere else with silk, 
and will develop the various pro- 
cesses, together with all the overlap- 
ping, that there may be published for 
the benefit of all parties at interest a 
complete diagram of the textile indus- 
try. 

[ think you will all agree that this 
is a laudable ambition the execution 
of which appears to be at this time a 
very large contract. Whereas this 
report of the Textile Code, summed 
up, is simply one of progress, it may 
be safely said that the members of the 
executive committee have, during the 
last six or seven months, given seri- 
ous thought and consideration to the 
requirements of their individual re- 
sponsibilities. We are about set to go 
ahead and produce real results. The 
undertaking is so large and so com- 
plicated, that, by common consent, we 


are “ making haste slowly.” 
I have predicted that the code 
would take at least two years. I 


shall be surprised if it does not take 
longer. Every consideration seems to 


develop complication. 
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Carr aNp OPERATION oF OrL-BurN- 
IN. INSTALLATIONS; The Engineer 
Co. 17 Battery Place, New York. 

_ While this book is published in the 

interest of the method of oil-burning 
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developed by The Engineer Company, 
and known as the Enco S. A. R. 
(Steam Atomizer Register) system, 
it is an instructive treatise for every- 
one interested in the operations of 
oil-burning installations. The fol- 
lowing partial list of contents will 
give an idea of its scope and value: 
Section 1—General Requirements for 
Efficient Operation; Section 2—Op- 


—Casualties; Section 4—Safety Pre- 
cautions and Handling of Fuel Oil; 
Section 5—Fuel Oil Installations and 
Equipment; Section 6—Fuel Oil and 
Its Properties. In a foreword The 
Engineer Company’s services are of- 
fered to operating engineers for the 
solving of any special problems which 
may arise and are not covered. The 
book is illustrated and a complete in- 
dex enables quick reference to be 
made to any subject. The largely 
increased use of oil fuel under steam 
boilers and the growing desire to 
burn it efficiently have made a book 
of this kind desirable and it should 
be widely read. 





Ot-STEEL STooLs, OFFICE AND Fac- 
TORY EQuiIpMENT; Angle Steel 
Stool Co., Plainwell, Michigan 
This is a large 40-page illustrated 

catalog, recently issued, which de 

scribes many labor and money-saving 
products. The first 20 pages are de 
voted to steel 
office and factory use which promote 
efficiency. Many and styles 
both with and without backs are pre- 


sizes 


sented and the various features of 
design and construction are ex 
plained. Several pages are devoted 


to trucks for light and heavy tranris- 
portation of goods and materials 
about mill departments. They are 
all-steel and in a wide variety of 
styles and capacities. Drying racks, 
tables, foremen’s desks, bench legs, 
steel waste cans and cabinets are 
among the other products covered. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT FOR COTTON 
Mitts; Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Motor drives on all types of cotton 

mill equipment are shown in this 24- 

page booklet, known as_ Circular 

C-1668, from opener through the fin 


ishing room. Accompanying each il- | 


lustration is descriptive text matter 
explaining the processes and bring- 
ing out the points in favor of motor 
drives. The last eight pages give de- 
tails of special motors for textile mill 
use and also discuss power house 
equipment, transformers and switch- 
ing equipment, and mill lighting. 

Exrectric Horsts; Link-Belt Co., 

Chicago, IIl. 

Recent applications of electric 
hoists and overhead cranes are fea- 
tured in this new publication, which 
is known as book No. 480. 


ings show the proper installation and 
efficient operation of this type of 
equipment. A wide range of activities 
is covered and the publication will 
prove instructive to all users of elec- 
tric hoists and overhead cranes. 


stools and chairs for | 


'The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. 








In addi- | 
tion numerous line and wash draw- | 





Cut This Year’s Painting Costs 


with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


Whether painting the interior of your mill with light-reflecting paint or 
protecting the outside walls against the elements—spray-painting is 4 to 
5 times faster on these jobs than hand-brushing. This gives you a 
75% to 80% saving in painting labor costs. 


In addition, painting the DeVilbiss way insures a more thorough, more 
uniform, longer lasting coating and much cleaner work. 


We shall gladly tell you more about how to cut your painting costs 
and to get improvement in the paint application. 


3672 
Detroit Ave. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Stop Fires at the Start 


A fire may start in your mill to- 
morrow in some place that is hard 
to get at, near the’ceiling, between 
floors or in a shaft. 

If you have one of our extinguish- 
ers handy your men can stop the 
fire before it spreads. The extin- 
guisher sends a stream of gaseous 
water to places that are hard to 
reach, extinguishing the flames 
quickly and completely. 

Anyone can operate our Buffalo 
Fire Extinguisher. Just invert the 
copper cylinder and play the hose 
on the fire. By placing Buffalo 
Extinguishers at convenient places 
in your mill you will guard your- 
self against the disastrous results 
of a large fire. 


A booklet and prices will be sent 
on request. 

We also make motor driven fire 
apparatus for all needs. 


Y 
Tuam Bottom Up 


| ®StopTurn Back 





Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp. 


44 Central Avenue Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PN TWO CHANG 
© AT NEUTRAL THROWS OUT 
SEARS FOR GM SPEEDO WORK GRADUATED COLLARS 
ALL Gears PLUNGER ON CROSS FEEO AND / 
— PULL PIN COMPOUND FEST 


THOROUGHLY 
PLATE FOR RIGHT. 
1 t#€A0S WAROED / Jf 


TOOLS : Rs) 
(DRILLS AND GRINDERS) 


Used by all branches of industry for drilling, reaming, 

screw driving, wood boring, grinding, cleaning, wileootall 

polishing. Sos raga 
Textile mills will find Thor jou 
Tools very handy for repair 
and maintenance work, and 
for crating, boxing, packing, 
etc. Jacobs Chucks regular 
equipment. 


How long is your production | Powerfully Constructed a 


hour? Time is measured by . . 
accomplishment. If you can : Yet Simplified 
do ten times as much in an 

hour with modern equipment, 
that hour is worth ten times 
as c as J y - 
ssdhger we a a All Cisco Lathes have heavy compact beds of semi- 
Ther Pastellc Claas tes steel, designed for strength. The massive head stock 
save time, labor and expense | and long housing contain bearings of best phosphor 
—and increase profits. Size UHB Drilling 13/32” bronze. The carriage has a wide bridge with long 


Casting . , ° ° ° 
Ther Elateles Mate: Siete Day bearings on ways. Yet the weights are uniformly dis- 


‘ tributed and accurate easy operation is possible. Sizes 
INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 14”, 16”, 18”, 20”, 24” and 26”. Cone or geared 
General Ofc Eastern Office head. Belt or motor driven. 


600 W ackson Boulevard i j i 
ae ee cee Send for catalog and specifications of other Cisco lathes. 


VET ASCE STOPS FH 
TO FEED 


Carefully built of the finest tool steel and bronze— 
massive in design yet simplified in construction. 





BRANCHES 
Birmingham, Ala 


neo oh St. Louis, Mo co" The CISCO MACHINE TOOL CO. 


( leveland, Ohi« Philadelphia, Pa San Francisco, Cal Tokio 


Detroit. Mich Pittsburgh. Pa Toronto, Ont Yokohama | CINCINNATI, OHIO 


0 


Of What Does This 


Remind You? 


‘‘Safeguard”’ 


2 kinds of policies that 
should go hand-in-hand 


Also — In protecting your operatives and your- Ger that you had on hand 


self, an indemnity insurance policy is of 


perforated metal great value. 


when your first tap was broken 

for centrifugals, ik al aa a commercial device built specially 
carbonis- jut it’s of greatest value only when , : 
ing, bleaching, combined with another “ policy,” a pol- 3 to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 
wool scouring icy of mill administration—the policy of ‘ ; 
as Mienrceiane providing machine guards for all mov- Z commercial device not a home-made 
Satine ae Sone en article, would you not have saved 
of special sheet Indemnity insurance companies have ap- = , * > 
metal work in proved H & K materials for guards be- = a great deal of time? 
practically any cause of its strength and durability. 
metal. This perforated sheet steel is remark- 

ably inexpensive and can be erected by 


your own unskilled labor. Write Us for information 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. : 
639 North i Avenue , Aaa! Illinois The Walton Company 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Furnace Arch 


Flat Suspended Sectional Type— 
Novel Method of Replacing 
\ new type of flat suspended sec- 
tional furnace arch, in which any 
single block can be removed either 
from underneath or above, and with- 
t disturbing any other block or the 
suspension, has recently been put 
upon the market by McLeod & Henry 
Co., of Troy, N. Y. Reference to the 
illustrations shows that the blocks in 
flat part of the arch are of one 
standard interchangeable and 
suspended in parallel rows from the 
wer flanges of I-beams, each block 
having its own hook and rocking link. 


size, 


[he whole suspension is flexible, 
each block hanging straight down- 
ward without imposing side thrust 
upon its neighbors, and being free to 
move laterally in any direction. With 
all blocks assembled, the mass as a 
whole can move sidewise in any di- 
rection to compensate for internal ex- 

insion. In the case of arches set on 
2 slope, the flat bottom surface with 
straight downward suspension is 
maintained by beveling the bottoms of 

blocks to correspond with the 
slope, and by proper adjustment of 
the up-and-down position of the block. 
The latter is accomplished by the use 
yf different thicknesses of bearing 
plates to give different heights to the 
supporting beams. 

[he novel method of removing and 
replacing a block from underneath is 
based upon gravity, acting through a 


the link and the groove in the block 
i tending to bring the link back 
to normal (vertical) position of 
equilibrium. The various operations 
are shown in the illustration at Fig. 
2. The blocks are also readily remov- 
le from above by grasping the rock- 
ng link and pulling the trunnion clear 
f the hook. 
hanger beams rest permanently 
iring plates embedded in and 
iting the weight downward on 
walls of the boiler. This is 
il as no open end is required 
















—_—_ 


Fiz. 1.—The McLeod & Henry Flat Suspended Arch 





to slide out the blocks, as would be 
necessary if a whole row of blocks 
rested upon a single fitting. 

A suitable contour at the back end 
of the arch to facilitate proper travel 
of the gases is provided by special end 
blocks and suspensions which are so 
arranged that they do not interfere 
with wall construction above, yet per- 
mit ease of removal independent of 
individual blocks. A similar arrange 
ment is adopted for the auxiliary 
front arch in automatic stoker-fired 
furnaces demanding a high main 
arch. The design flexibility of this 
arch permits of ready adaptation to 
any type of water tube boiler, fuel, 
draft and any method of firing. 


Sake Car Puller 


Self-Contained, Vertical Capstan 
Type—Compact and Powerful 
The modern car puller saves a 

large amount of time and labor where 
freight cars are to be moved on a sid- 
ing track. The mechanism is simple 
and does not require an expert oper- 
ator. The machine is ready for work 
at all times, and either empty or 
loaded cars can be quickly moved into 
place as wanted, facilitating the re- 
ceiving and shipping of materials and 
finished products. 

Recently the engineers of the 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill., developed a new type of machine 
for moving cars, which is known as 
the S-A Monitor car puller. As 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion it is of the vertical capstan type, 
self-contained, fully enclosed, com- 
pact and powerful. It is driven by a 
7% H.P. electric driving motor and 
sufficient power is developed in the 
capstan to permit of pulling from 
three to five loaded cars on a level 
track. Tests have shown that the ma- 
chine meets every requirement of in- 
dustrial plants. 

An important feature of this new 
car puller is its simplicity, which will! 
make it popular where there are cars 
to “spot” on siding tracks. The oper- 
ator simply 


turns on a 
switch, snubs 
the rope with 


several turns 
around the 
slow - moving 
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-Method of Removal and Replacement of Individual _, 





holder which cannot be removed. A 
simple quarter turn draws in the lit- 
tle metal clips, or fingers, and permits 
the chart to be removed. Another 
slight turn in the opposite direction 
pushes out the clips again and they 
grip the new chart firmly. 


capstan and the machine pulls cars 
into place without delay or excessive 
switch and one-half 


costs. Seven 


horsepower is consumed only when 








RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Bosptn cleaner. 1,451,239. E. A. 
Terrell, Charlotte, N. C. 

Borax and boric acid, Manufacture 


of. 1,450,975. A Kelly, London, 
England. 

CHLORIDE, Making anhydrous mag- 
nesium. 1,450,912. P. Cottringer 


and W. R. 
gan. 
Cotron fabric and product obtained 
thereby, Treating. 1,451,306. C.L 
Shuttig, Ridgefield Park, N. J 
Drier. 1,451,589. W. M. Schwartz 
and E. B. Ayres, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DyrING, Production of shot effects 
not to be stained in piece. 1,45I,- 
R. Haynn, Fechenheim, Ger- 


Collins, Midland, Michi- 


299. 
many. 
Hosiery form. 1,450,913 
Lacy, Trenton, N. J. 
Knirtep fabric and producing same, 
Openwork. 1,451,391. R Hinch- 
liff, Rockford, Ll. 


lr. H. De- 


S-A Monitor Car Puller 


the machine 1S DERE weed. UOperat- Kyritinc machine, Open or lace 
ing expense ther tore 1s practically work. 1,450,946. A. Gagne, Cen- 
negligible. tral Falls, R. I. 

— KNOTTER. 1,450,941. H. D. Colman, 


Rockford, IIl. 

Loom with device for reading weav- 
ing drawings, Hand. 1,451,641. G. 
Witte, Berne, Switzerland. 

SPINNING frames, Stop motion for. 
1,451,634. T. B. Stevenson, Carol- 


Chart Button 


\ New Device Which Prevents 
Losing Recording Button 

\ttention is being called by the 

Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., and 


: ’ een, N. C. 
American Steam Gauge and Valve : s 5 
ee ears : > xr Warps, Machine for operating upon. 
Mfg. Co. Division, Brooklyn, N. Y., s Poe 
ae E : 1,450,942. H. D. Colman, Rock- 
to an improvement recently made in ford. [ll 
7 ord, . 


the button which holds the chart 
recording thermometers and gauges 
which will be welcomed by users of 
these instruments. Not only does this 
do away with the trouble of unscrew- 
ing and removing the button and then 
replacing it every time a new chart is 


to be put ol he 


on 


English Spinning Dividends 
(From Our Regular Correspondent 
MANCHESTER, EnG.—The avera 
dividend paid by 54 Lancashire 
ton spinning companies for the quar 


> 


instrument, but it 


es 7 eee H ter ended March was 3.14 per cent 
eliminates all possibility of losing the per annum against 3.97 for the gre- 
button. vious three months, 4.49 in Septet 

On the recorders now being placed per, 4.91 in June and 5.13 in Mar 
on the market by the Schaeffer & 1922. No payment at all was poss 
Budenberg Mfg. Co., and the Amer- ble in 37 cases, but the remainder 
ican Steam Gauge and Valve Mfg. wade distributions varying from 5 


irt 


Co. Division, there is a patented ch to 20 per cent. per annum, absor! 





— , £39,883. The total paid-up ordinar 
|share capital of the 54 companies is 

: £5,479,950, and the aggregate spin- 

; : e |dleage 4,427,404.. Of 30 companies, 

iS hy whose accounts are made up each 

_ half year, and which have a total 

paid-up ordinary share capital of 


+6,242,085 and 3,412,999 spindles, 22 
unable declare a dividend 
lhe others, however, made payments 


were to 





ranging from 2/2 to 20 per cent. per 
- annum necessitating a sum of £70,- 
i——_ 157. The average for the 30 was 


2.5 compared with 2.98 in September 
Blocks from Below > es : i 
ae and 3.73 twelve months ago. 
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LANE PATENT STEEL FRAME 
CANVAS MILL BASKETS 


Se 





——— eee 


Several hundred Lane Canvas Baskets just like the above have been in 
continuous and hard use in a large New England Mill for between 10 
and I5 years. 


This is the kind of service Lane Baskets give, and when the original cost 
is divided by 10 or 15 years, it is spread out pretty thin. 


gel 


$e 


SS 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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W. T. LANE & BROTHERS - Manufacturers - Poughkeepsie, N.  - 











Installation in Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Alabama 








Have You a Material Handling | 
Problem? | 


WEIGHING 
SORTS 


In Textile Mills and Processing Plants, after | 
careful consideration of their individual require- 
ments, we have installed Mathews Gravity Con- 
veyors that have solved material handling prob- 





Automatic Scales 


For Weighing or Checking 


Raw Materials Tops Yardage 

Sorts Laps Citta, Minneen lems and have reduced costs. | 

Soap, alkali and i : : | 

Balle os d a. — oe ni § oll For details see Pages 476-477 Consolidated 

Test Pieces Yarn other purposes Textile Catalogs, or send for Illustrated Literature. | 
Toledo Scale Company Toledo, Ohio 


Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
Largest Automatic Scale Manufacturers in the World 


106 Sales Rooms and Service Stations in cities in the United States and Canada— 
Others in thirty-four foreign countries 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CARRIER CO. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
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Prepare now 
to fight the 
Summer Slump 


Enlist the services of 
the R-S Drinking 
Fountain to relieve 
hot-weather fatigue 
among operatives. By 
doing this you lessen 
the production loss 
which always accom- 
panies sultry days. 


Besides providing the 
workers with a source 
of refreshment you are 
also. protecting them 
from disease. The R-S 
Fountain is absolutely 
sanitary. 


It’s sanitary because 
the drinker cannot 
touch the nozzle with 
his lips. The stream 
of water issues forth at 
a slight angle so that 
no water can fall back 
ani lodge on the jet. 


Send for our catalog 
ani prices. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. Co. 
Mil, 


tukee Wisconsin 


I 




















NEW MILLS 


Cotton 
*Newport, R. I. N. S. Chase, 167 
Bedford street, Fall River, Mass., 


architect, has plans under way for a 


‘new textile mill in the Coddington 
Point section, Newport, three-story 
brick, estimated to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000, with machinery. The name 


of the owner is being temporarily with- 
held and wilt be announced later. 


SHaron, S. C. Porter B. Kennedy, 
progressive business man of Sharon has 
succeeded in interesting officials of the 
Monarch Mills, Lockhart and Union, 
S. C., in building a cotton mill at Sha- 
ron. Messrs. Fant and Carey of the 
latter company were here a few days 
ago to talk over the situation with 
Sharon citizens. 


*Datias, Tex. Dallas Textile Mills 
Co., J. Perry Barrus, president, will 
make twills and drills. Preparatory and 
spinning equipment has been ordered 
from Saco-Lowell shops and looms 
from Hopedale Mfg. Co. Robert & Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 





W ool 


Benp, Ore. The Bend Woolen Mills 
Co., recently organized, plans for the im- 
mediate establishment of a local plant. 
At a later date, it is expected to add 
buildings to the initial works, including 
a scouring mill. A. H. Horn is president. 


Mars_eE FALts, Tex. A drive is under 
way headed by prominent local inter- 
ests to secure a woolen mill at this 
place. An existing building, located on 
the Colorado River, is available, of size 
sufficient to house a 10,000-spindle mill. 
Arthur W. Jones, Marble Falls, is ac- 
tively interested in the project. 





Knit 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Lotus Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., has been organized to 
establish and operate a mill on seamless 
silk hosiery at Third and Cumberland 
streets, Philadelphia. This concern is 
backed by Goodman Bros., of New 
York City, who will act as selling agents 
for the mills product. 


Newark, N. J. The Poppy Knitting 
Mills have filed notice of organization 
to operate a plant at 60 Springfield ave- 
nue for the manufacture of outerwear. 
Harry Fischbein heads the company. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Sturges Bros., 
10% High street, this city, have re- 
cently leased a plant in West High 


street where they will install a hosiery. 


manufacturing department, 


Silk 

‘GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. Foundation 
work has been almost completed for 
the erection of the new silk mill being 
built by M. C. Dennie on East Eleventh 
avenue. The basement is to be used as 
a dye house, while the first floor will 
house the offices, looms and warping 
machines. The second floor will con- 
tain winders and the dressing room. 


SELLERSVILLE, Pa. The Lyons Arti- 
ficial Silk Co. has acquired a local 
building for the establishment of a new 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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mill \djoining land has also been pur- 
chased and plans are in progress for 
the erection of another structure. The | 
initial plant investment will approxi- | 
mate $75,000 
ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 

Cotton 

SELMA, ALA Possession will be 
given July 1, it is anneunced, following 
sale of the Selma Mfg. Co. to J. R. 


Miller and associates of Oakland, Cal., 


who recently purchased the Rabell Mfg. | 


Co.’s mill. The name of the Selma Co. 
plant will be Sunset Textile Mills Plant 
No. 2, companion to the No. 1. E. E. 
Hendrix, of Uniontown, Ala., will be 
manager of both mills for the new own- 
ers. The plant has 16,000 spindles and 
340 looms on heavy osnaburgs. J. F. 
Ames, proprietor of the Selma, is quoted 
as saying that as soon as the plant is 
turned over to the new _ purchasers, 
organization of a plant to manufacture 
bags will be put on foot in Selma, to 
cost upward of 100,000. 


EASTMAN, Ga. Eastman Cotton 
will build community house. 


Mills 


MACON, 
W. A. 


awarded 


Ga. Manchester 
Crutchfield, 
contract 


Mfg. Co., 
president, has 
two new boilers 
for steam power plant; completed in- 
stallation of new machinery increasing 


equipment to 11,908 and 72 
cards. 


tor 


spindles 


*MILLEN, GA. Western Reserve Cot- 
ton Mills Co. has completed installation 
of additional looms. 


Monroe, Ga. Walton Cotton 
Co. has authorized Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers, Atlanta office, to 


make a layout for future installation of 
10,000 spindles, half of which are to be 
nstalled immediately. This contract 
also calls for the doubling of their mill 
village. 

*TENNILLE, GA. Washington Mig 
Co., which purchased recently the Ten 
nille Yarn Mills, will continue mil! 
operations. Its management has begun 


general improvements and will replace | 
equipment 


Id machinery with 
wherever necessary. 


new 
Contract has been 
awarded for 100 looms, warping, beam- 


ing, quilling, spooling and cloth room | 


which has arrived. The 
yutput will be changed from yarns to 


medium and heavy duck. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. The W. & J. 
Net and Twine Co., Johnson and Wells 
streets, will soon commence the erec- 
tion of a four-story plant addition, esti- 
mated to cost $65,000. 


machinery, 


FALL River, MAss. The Union Cot 


ton Mfg. Co. has filed plans for the | 
erection of a one-story addition to its 
picker department, to cost approxi- 


mately $10,000, exclusive of equipment. 


Spray, N. C. Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Co., Inc., will build 85 
dwellings for operatives and _ has 


awarded the contract. 


Camp Sevier, S. C. 
Laurens, S. C., has increased capitaliza- 
tion to $50,000 from $10,000 and will 
remove plant to this town. This com 
pany will build a modern structure and 
more than double present capacity by 


Mill 


Knox 


Mopoto Mills of | 
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FROST-PROOF 
CLOSET 





The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mill 
villages. 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 





Requires no pit. 
Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. 5. 









VOGEL No. 5 
FACTORY CLOSET 


Has the sim- 
plest and most 
durable valve 
ever put on 


a water closet. 








JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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Freeman Boilers are made, tested and 
inspected under the A.S.M.E. code—a 
guarantee to you that is “Ironclad.” 


9 and 12 inch 
Oscillating 
A.C. Induction Type 


Net Weight 


° ° ° aay 12 and 13 lbs. respectively 
Think of Your Boiler Differently ) eer 


stee! 
black enameled guards 


Electrically 


Regard your boiler as an employee—who has prom- 


ised to do his work efficiently and faithfully. ; a — 


Is he proving worthy of the trust placed in him ? Piceiaiail annie temas 


He is—if he happens to be a Freeman Boiler, for 
Freeman workmanship is synonymous for quality. 3 point speed regulator 


We are prepared to handle special s ; 
nanmlecheaaae in boiler eee. The motors used for operating all 242 direct and alter- 


tion, and will build anything in the nating current fans are fully enclosed to protect the winding 
line of steam boilers you may 


specify, provided it does not con- from dirt and moisture. 


Write —_ for a illustrated flict with our knowledge regarding 
oiler cata S safety. 

ee) si CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Freeman Manufacturing Company ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Main Office and Works, Racine, Wisconsin, U. S. A. Sales Offices and Stocks in Principal Cities 


- 

















Did you know — 
The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 


—that the South’s largest Mill Supply and Machinery 

House is located at Richmond, Va.? Smith-Courtney 

Company, since 1872, have been the leaders in the 

distribution of high-grade lines of Mill Supplies and } 
Machinery to the Cotton Mills of the South, particularly 

in Virginia and the two Carolinas. 


Among these high grade lines are— 


Chapman Ball Bearings (You pay for them whether 

you buy them or not); 

T. B. Wood’s Sons Company’s Transmission Equip 
ment; 

Jewell Leather Belting; 

Lunkenheimer Brass and Iron-Body Valves; 

National Tube Company’s Spellerized Steel Pipe; 

American Tool Works Company’s Lathes, Shapers, and 
Drill Presses, and Kempsmith Millers; 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 


as well as a full and complete line of everything needed 
to properly equip and operate an up-to-date Textile Mill 


Chain Grate Stokers 


A well equipped Mechanical Department and corps of 


expert traveling salesmen, always at your command for BRANCHES 
the furnishing of estimates covering your wants 

Boston, 49 Federal Street 
Correspondence solicited. All inquiries and orders wil PHILADELPHIA, orth American Building 


receive our prompt attention. PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 

CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CuHIcaGo, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, ARIZ., 21 South Stone Avenue 

New OBLBANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 

Houston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 

DaLLas, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 

DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 

Sa_t Lake City, 705-6 Kearns Building 

San Francisco, Sheldon Building H 
Los ANGELBS, 404-406 Central Building 

SgaTtrie, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cesa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San Juan, Porto Rico, Royal Bank Building 30 
HONOLULU, H., T., Castle & Cooke Building 


Smith-Courtney Co. 


“The South’s Largest Mill Supply | 
and Machinery House’’ 









7th and Bainbridge Streets RICHMOND, VA. 





=... 


Abundant light and 


Air mean Increased 
duction at 
lower Cost 


To keep your factory workers 
at top notch efficiency throughout 
the entire day, provide them with 
abundant daylight and fresh air, 
without the dazzling glare and 
stifling heat of the ‘sun. 


You will assure not only more 
accurate workmanship on each 
unit, but more units per worker 
per day. Production will increase 
while labor costs and overhead on 
each operation will diminish. 


RA-TOX MEETS THE NEED 


RA-TOX Industrial Shades are the 
most effective means of controlling fac- 
tory light and ventilation. They per- 
mit 30% to 40% more light and air 
without the least glare or heat from 
the sun. 


They are easy to install and do not 
require expensive boring or drilling 
through concrete or brick. Because of 
patented fixtures, RA-TOX can be per- 
—— attached to the ribs of the 
steel sash. 


RA-TOX Shades are a decided addi- 
ton to the appearance of any up-to- 


date factory. And with ordinary care 
they should last 20 years or more. 


Let us have blue prints or specifica- 
tio of your requirements. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
Industrial Shade Division 


301 Mills Street Janesville, Wis. 
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installing 26 looms, for which contract 
has been awarded. 


*CHESTER, S. C. Yandle and Burris, 
this city, have been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of a new cotton 
opening room at the Baldwin Mills. 
J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., 
are the engineers in charge. 


Cuirton, S. C. Clifton Manufactur- 
ing Co. will put on a full night operating 


| force and in order to provide accommo- 


dations for the additional employes has 
ordered plans and specifications for the 
erection of 50 cottages and a hotel. 


*CLinton, S.C. J. Robert Tucker of 
Clinton has been awarded contract by 
the Lydia Cotton Mills to erect a $150,- 
000 building here. It will be equipped 
with 25,000 spindles and 500 looms for 
the production of convertible cotton 
goods to a daily output of 40,000 yards. 
The machinery, which will probably be 
contracted for in 1925, will cost about 
$750,000, and will be electrically driven. 
About 500 additional operatives will be 
employed. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., are the engineers. 


*CLover, S. C. Installation of new 
machinery will commence at the Hamp- 
shire Mills here, within the next week. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
architects and engineers, this city, will 
receive bids on May 31 for the construc- 
tion of a new weave shed for Dunean 


Mills. 


*NeEwserry, S. C. Newberry Cotton 
Mills has awarded contracts for new ma- 
chinery, including 15,000 spindles and 
50 40-inch looms. The looms are being 
furnished by the Draper Corp., Hope- 
dale, Mass., and the spindles by the 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. 


*DANVILLE, VA. The Riverside & Dan 
River Cotton Mills (Dan River Divi- 
sion) are now constructing from plans 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
engineers, Boston, an addition to: their 
filtration and pumping plant for increas- 
ing the supply of filtered water for do- 
mestic and industrial use. When com- 
pieted, this plant will have a capacity of 
4 500,000 gallons per day, and a storage 
capacity of 3,000,000 gallons of filtered 
water. All construction and piping work 
is to be executed by the mill’s own con- 
struction force. 


Wool 


*THOMPSONVILLE, ConN. The Bige- 
low-Hartford Carpet Co., Main street, 
will break ground shortly for the pro- 
posed four-story mill addition, 135 x 270 
ft., brick and steel, for which contract 
recently was let to Locke & Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. The new building with 
machinery is estimated to cost $200,000. 


Rock Istanp, Itt. The Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills, Inc., 1735 Diversay Park- 
way, Chicago, Ill., has plans under way 
for the erection of a new plant at Rock 
Island, estimated to cost approximately 
$100,000, including equipment. It will 
give employment to about 300 operatives. 
The company recently increased its cap- 
ital for expansion. 


EastHAMPTON, Mass. Plans are be- 
ing made for a brick, fireproof, one- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


story, 50 x 100 ft. storehouse for the 
Hampton Company, by McClintock & 
Craig, Springfield, Mass., engineers. 


*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Construction | 
work has been started on the new ad- 
dition to the Shuttleworth Branch of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. The addi- 
tions to be erected include a cotton yarn 
mill, a building for general manufactur- | 
ing and a two-story addition to the ma- | 
chine shop. The J. W. Ferguson Co. 
is in charge of the work. 


CLEVELAND, O. The Beckman Co.,| 
blanket manufacturers will erect a 7 x| 
150 foot radial brick stack, the founda- | 
tion having been laid. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., Cleveland, are the} 
engineers in charge. 








PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Wolsten- | 
croft Felt Mfg. Co., Mulberry and 
Bridge streets, has tentative plans under | 
consideration for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant destroyed by fire, | 
April 26, with loss approximating $250,- | 
000, including machinery. The mill has | 
been giving employment to more than 
250 operatives. 


CarLis_e, Pa. Lockwood, Greene & | 
Co., engineers, New York and Boston, | 
have been retained as architects and | 
engineers on the design and supervision | 
of construction of a finishing and stor-| 
age building for C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Inc., plant. This building will be ap- 
proximately 100 x 250 feet, 3 
brick and timber construction. 


stories, 


HarRISsvILLE, R. I. Plans are now be- 
ing prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
engineers of Boston, Mass., for a wool 
storage and sorting building about 47 x 
90 feet and 2 stories in height, for the 
Stillwater Worsted Mills. All construc- 
tion work will be done by the owner. 


Knit 


Ga. Richmond Hosiery 


Garnett Andrews is 


ROSSVILLE, 
Mills, of which 


president, will erect twenty-four modern 


employes. Contract for the housing 
has been let to the Minter Homes Co., 
of Greenville, S. C. 


3UFFALO, N. Y. Sale of the local 
plant of the Monarch Knitting Co,. Ltd., 
of Dunnville, Ont., has been completed. 
Max Fain, president and general man 
ager of the Navy Knitting Mills, 236 
Fifth avenue, New York, is the pur- 
chaser. The plant will be operated as 
a branch by the Navy Knitting Mills, 
thereby increasing the company’s pro- 
duction of men’s and women’s sweaters 
The Monarch plant had been closed for 
a number of months. 


CuatHaM, N. Y. Ballston Knitting 
Co., F. J. Shutts, president, will enlarge 
its branch plant here where at present 
wool hosiery is made. Under the new 
plan the mill will be equipped to do 
dyeing and finishing as well as knitting. 


Jounstown, N. Y. Plans have been 
completed for an addition to the Diana 
Knitting Co., on Grove street. The ad- 
dition will be a two-story brick structure 
25 x 70 feet. 


New York, N. Y. The Hollywood 
Knitting Mills, Inc., recently incorpo- 
rated with capital of $50,000, have taken 
over the plant and organization of 
Julius Bonnen Co., Inc., manufacturers 
of sweaters and other knitted fabrics | 


in mohair and fibre silk. They will add | 


and attractive houses for families of its 
| 


You Wouldn't 


Shovel Coal into 


Your Ash-Pit! 


The mere thought of 
it is absurd, yet the same 
result is being produced 
daily in many plants. It 
happens wherever grates 
are used which allow 
coal to sift through un- 
consumed into the ash 
pit. 


The design of the Lo- 
Co grate prevents the 
possibility of this occur- 
rence, and at the same 
time guards against 
another cause of wasted 
coal — the accidental 
dumping of the grate in 
the shaking process. 
This mishap, which 
allows the fire to fall 
through, is prevented by 
a safety device. The 
only way the fire can be 
dumped is intentionally. 


The Lo-Co Grate 


in addition to possessing 
these features, has been 
proved to produce the 
same amount of steam 
with from 15% to 35% 
less coal than the ordi- 
nary grate. And this 
grate acts in the com- 
bined capacity of ash 
sifter, grate, and clinker 
crusher. 


Coal is money these 
days; it will pay you to 
investigate Lo-Co econ- 
omies. KRAMER BROS. 
FOUNDRY CO., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


KRAMER 


Shaking and Dumping 


GRATES 
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Regulates all kinds of Tex- 
tile machinery where 
variable speeds are desired. 


Controls, Adjusts or si 


The Regulates the Speed ) ; | 
of Any Machine in " 
) 











VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION Your Plant— 


PERFECTLY: \§ © 

























































bat 
The Lewellen gives just the exact speed required on any machin = 
or conveyor in your plant. Your operators can obtain a 
| “a! 
High Speed 
Medium Speed 
Slow Speed—or ~ 
Any In-Between-Speed . 
“ VARIABLE SPEED be the 
— os between natant and slowest can be obtained quickly and easil) po' 
—without steps or jerks. The Lewell insures , ha stan dt | 
“She TRANSMISSION power, and perfect control. on insures gradual change, stead; | dal 
i 
| Increases Production—Lowers Costs 
é “ast Speed to The Lewellen soon pays for itself through increased t sie 
Will ica from Fas E definitely lowers your operating costs. There ne Serene Peeentens str 
designed to fit your exact needs. If you will tell us of your variable speed $3 
SLOW SPEED problems, our engineers—without obligation to you—will be glad to show ~ 
you how they can be solved. Our new catalog will give you an insight jou 
into many of the big reasons why the Lewellen is the most satisfactory ail 
transmission made. Write for your copy today. } ae 
Will vary from Slow Speed to LEW ant 
, PEED ELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. | ' 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA ‘in 
Wt 
or ANY SPEED Between Slowest and Fastest to a Fraction of a | age 
Revolution wit 
4 $40 
Used on Tentering Frames, Throwsters, inc 
Dryers, Bale Breakers, Bleachers, etc. 
is 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana tha 
Bastern Representatives i 
Manning. Maxwell & Moore, 119 West Fortieth St., New York City wo! 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 99 Chauncy St., Boston hi 
Lot 
pla 
| at ; 
AITTERTUSE EE les: 
6 ll 93 BALL and H hos 
equ 
eilers socker MAaNnLers a 
the 
Ne 
“American” and “Elwel” | 7 | Mi 
B - : lhe Hangers to use when me 
Loom Friction Chain erecting a filant or when est 
ae ba at others use up too much ta 
(also known as Friction Let-Off Chain) gives | power sim 
positive warp-beam tension on all weaving | , pla 
looms, and is stronger and more economical None compare with them i 
than bands, cord or rope. . siet 
in beauty or strength. te 
_ . ‘ " . r x ins 
he Chain is not affected by atmospheric con- pe 
ditions, and therefore will not stretch, rot, or They cannot be pulled 
take up. This eliminates the necessity of fre- out of alignment by belt sii 
quent adjustments and, as the friction surface is . : ot 
a se ent catia line eeielh 4 , “fo strain or gear thrust. ‘ 
aiways 1€ ame, msures perrec and uniform Principle Patented 1849 C, 
weaving. ‘ : d s ne 
- No vibration will affect per 
Made of the best steel obtainable, and assembled on he adius oth 
Bars he < stme he ma- 
automatic machines. Strength is uniform throughout. ee ne BALL SUPPORTS t 7 idjust nt of t cos 
The weldless pattern shown above is the “ American” “THREADS OF TRUE SPHERE chine fitted plungers. | 
Pattern. The electric welded pattern illustrated below ; : 
is the “ Elwel” Pattern. — The name Ball and Socket Lal 
Made in a full range of sizes for use on Cotton, Silk, | & > SO dy he oe is copied by many, but the oe 
Woolen, Carpet, Blanket, Duck, Shawl, Ribbon, oanieed . ‘ol - ads st- atl 
Tapestry and all other Weaving Looms. fo ec pr neiple sta abo 
Af) preme in Sellers Hangers tem 
AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY | 
Incorporated Mi 
‘ | 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT } 
District Sales Offices: Sa | Rn 
Boston Chicago New York Philadelphia XZ WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. et 
Pittsburgh San Francisco z : ; 
. oe Main Office and Works: New England Office I 
S PHILADELPHIA, PA. 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. pre 
eng 
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six flat machines to their equipment. 
A Justkowitz is president. 


w York, N. Y. The Roscoe Knit- 
wi Co., 7 East Thirtieth street, has 
added four 8-gauge machines to their 
equipment. Ten more will be added 
late, together with necessary sewing 
equipment for manufacturing ladies’ 
bathing suits. This company is also 
cousidering the removal of their mill 
equipment from present quarters at 435 
East 166th street to the above address. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Largman- 


Gravy Co., 3360 Frankford street, is 
taking bids on a general contract for 
the erection of a new hoisery mill and 


werhouse at Kensington and Torres- 
dale avenues. 


ReapInc, Pa. The Schuylkill Ho- 
siery Mills, Inc., Third and Greenwich 
streets, this city, has purchased for 
$30,000 a former garage building, ad- 
joining the hosiery mills. The building 
will be altered and later used as an 
annex by the company. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Signal Knit- 
ting Mills, W. A. Jones, general man- 
ager, has completed additional building 
with machinery equipment, costing 
$40,000, to increase capacity and meet 
increasing demands. 


GREENEVILLE, TENN. Announcement 
is made by the Loudon Hosiery Mills, 
that the local plant of the company will 

doubled, remodeling and enlarging 
work to begin at once. Necessary ma- 
chinery has already been ordered. The 
Loudon Hosiery Mills, whose main 
plant is at Loudon, Tenn., is capitalized 
at $300,000 and produces women’s seam- 
less and children’s and men’s cotton 
hosiery. The Greeneville branch is 
equipped with 100 knitting machines and 
125 ribbers. In addition to this branch, 
the company also operates plants at 
Newport, Sevierville and Loudon, Tenn. 


MANCHESTER, TENN. Read _ hosiery 
Mill, McMinnville, Tenn. manufac- 
turers of children’s ribbed hosiery, will 
establish a mill here. They will con- 
tinue their operations along the lines 
similar to those in force at their main 
plant at the present time. 


Horicon, Wis. The Bear Brand Ho- 
siery Co., Chicago, Ill., has started the 
installation of equipment at their re- 
cently established branch here. 


Silk 

*“Reapinc, Pa. The Stunzi Sons Silk 
Co., Inc., West Reading, has received a 
permit from the building inspector’s 
thee there for its new annex. It will 


cost $95,000 


SUSQUEHANNA, Pa, 
ay ne 


The Jouvaud & 
Co., Inc., operating the Tri- 
orouch Mill, will commence the instal- 
lation of additional machinery to cost 
‘bout $20,000. The mill will be closed 
temporarily during the improvement. 





Miser !!aneous 

Provipence, R. I. The Franklin 
Frocess Co. will soon start the erection 
ot liding to be used for storage and 
g of yarns at the local plant 
‘ompany. Plans are now being 
Prep. ed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
*ngineers, of Boston, for this building, 
wh will be of brick and mill con- 


*I» cates previous mention of project. 


struction, four stories in height, about 
53x110 feet, arranged with stair and 
elevator service tor future extensions. 


MontTREAL, Que., Can. The General 
Asbestos Corp. has tentative plans under 
consideration for the erection of a new 
mill at its property, designed to double 
the present output 


FIRES 


OAKLAND, Cat. The $1,000,000 plant 
of the California Cotton Mills was ser- 


iousiy damaged by fire, which swept 
through the machine and carpenter 
shops, spread to several homes and 


caused damage estimated at more than 
$50,000. The fire was caused by an ex 
flosion in the paint storeroom. Hun- 
dreds of bales of raw cotton, stored on 
the second floor of the mill, were threat- 
ened, but most of them were hauled 
away and saved. Valuable lathes in the 
machine shop, the storeroom, the recrea- 
tion room and the employment office 
were ruined. Officials of the plant said 
the machine shop and other buildings de- 
stroyed would be immediately replaced. 
The loss was covered by insurance. 


New Beprorp, Mass. Fire starting in 
a quantity of cotton bales on the load- 
ing platform of the Passaic Cotton Mills 
last Thursday caused damage estimated 
at $5,000. The fire started early in the 
morning from an unknown cause. 


WALTHAM, Mass. Friction between 
a belt and pulley on a picker caused a 
fire that menaced the 1%-story mill of 
the Belgian Spinning Co., Elm street, 
early Friday. The sparks reached wool 
dust and ignited seven bales of wool 
The fire penetrated a partition and to 
the roof, automatic sprinklers prevent- 
ing blaze from spreading further. Dam 
age amounted to about $7,000, chiefly 
caused by water. 


WEsTFIELD, Mass. Damage estimated 
at more than $25,000 was caused by fire 
which gutted the plant of the Westfield 
Hosiery Co., Elm street, at the West- 
field River dike. Considerable damage 
was done to other plants in the neigh- 
borhood. 


PuitapetpHia, Pa. Fire, April 23, 
destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Thomas Dawson & Co., dyers, Amber 
street, with loss estimated at $5,000. A 
bucket brigade of employes saved the 
plant from serious disaster. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Fire early Thurs- 
day morning, April 26, swept the plant 
of the Wolstencroft Felt Mfg. Co., Mul- 
berry and Bridge streets, Frankford. 
The walls of the main building collapsed. 
The structure was 100 x 60 feet, two 
story in front and three stories in the 
rear. The damage is estimated at about 


$250,000. 


SLATINGTON, Pa. Fire recently de- 
stroyed the local mill of the Slatington 
Textile Co., manufacturer of cotton 


products, with loss estimated at about’ 


$45,000. The plant was comparatively 
new, having been established about 
six months ago; the building occupied 
was leased from the Slatington National 
Bank. Plans are under way for early 
rebuilding. F. A. Braeman and John 
Sachs, both of the Slatington Milling 
Co., are active in the textile organiza- 
tion. 
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Heat-Retaining Properties of Fabrics 


A Preliminary Report by the Bureau of Standards on Apparatus and Methods of Testing—Permeability and Hygro- 
scopic Qualities—Standard Physical Tests Made in Conjunction with Special Tests—Other Ap- 


paratus and Tests Planned by the Bureau of Standards 
By F. R. McGowan* and Prentiss D. Sale** 
(Concluded from April 21 issue) 


HE apparatus for measuring air 

vermeability, shown in Fig. 5, 

consists of an ‘air pressure 

~hamber carrying a specimen 
tensioning and clamping device, a 
pressure gage and water 
reservoir, a damp gas meter, air pres- 
sure line, and a small vacuum pump 
for producing a pressure slightly 
lower than atmospheric from the air 
pressure line. 

To operate, the valve on the air 
pressure line is opened, air passes 
through the tube vacuum pump, creat- 
ing a slight vacuum effect in a sec- 
ondary opening. This opening is con- 
nected by rubber pressure tubing to 
the outlet of the damp gas meter. 
From the inlet of the gas meter a 
pressure tubing is connected to an 
outlet tube near the base of the pres- 
sure cylinder, which draws the atmo- 
spheric air (regulated generally to a 
relative humidity of 65 per cent.) 
through the mounted specimen at the 
top, through a brass wire gauze of 
20 meshes to the inch, stretched en- 
tirely across the area near the base, 
through several symmetrically placed 
1 mm. holes perforating a continu- 
ous 3 mm. copper tube ring with one 
exhaust outlet near the base of the 
cylinder. 

A pressure slightly less than atmos- 
pheric is thereby produced in the 
cylinder and is measured from a pres- 


sensitive 


sure take off or outlet about half 
vay up the cylinder. From this take- 
tt the pressure is transmitted 


through rubber tubing to the water 
reservoir where it is effective in 
changing the level of the water, which 
m turn is effective in changing the 
evel of the water in the pressure 
gage tube. Here the pressure is meas- 
ired with micrometer head graduated 
to a .Ol mm. which can be estimated 
‘0 .00r mm. This micrometer head 
Ss equipped with an extension pointer 
nounted at the end such that the 
center of the water surface can be 
reached down the glass tube. 

_ Pressure readings are taken be- 
I iring, and after the line pres- 
ire is applied, thus giving the pres- 
‘ure (i fference causing the room con- 
Iti¢ air to flow through the fabric 
at the top of the cylinder. 
ter readings are taken with 
‘me readings during the run while 
neous pressure readings are 


’ j 
our ad 


‘eatures of Apparatus 
The features of the apparatus and 


Textile Section, 


‘au of Standards, Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Stand- 





tests of air permeability for this in- 
vestigation are as follows: 

1. The apparatus is located in a 
room where the atmosphere is regu- 
lated and under control, generally 
maintained at 65 per cent. relative 





Fig. 5.—General View of Air Per- 
meability Apparatus With Acces- 
sory Pressure Gage and Gas Meter 


humidity; thus the condition of the 
air drawn through the blankets is con- 
sidered constant between known small 
limits of variation of temperature and 
moisture content. 

2. The quantity of air flowing is 
measured with a previous calibrated 
damp gas meter and time readings re- 
corded in seconds. The run is made 
for a sufficient period of time to as- 
sure the possible time error being 
within a very small per cent. In this 
instance the use of a stop watch for 
time measurements is considered un- 
necessary. 

3. As the air supply line is assumed 
to vary in pressure, a large cylinder 
was selected to effect a damping of 
these irregularities during pressure 
measurements, which accounts in part 
for the height shown in Fig. 5s. 

4. This type of micrometer pressure 
gage has been found to measure the 
low pressure used in these tests more 
accurately than an ordinary pressure 
gage used on a ten to one slope where 
the pressure difference is magnified 
theoretically ten times. It was found 
that the lag caused by the capillary 
attraction between water and glass 
amounted to as much as 50 per cent. 
for small differences -of pressure, say 
of 1 mm. This type was therefore 
discarded. Further, alcohol, kero- 
sene, and benzol as the liquid were 
avoided because of vaporization 
which was found to be very 
pronounced and also because each of 
these acted on the rubber tubing, dis- 
coloring the liquid or changing the 


level appreciably during a short inter- 
val of time. 

5. It was found necessary to load the 
specimens under test to obtain 
uniform conditions for comparison of 
air permeability, for it was observed 
that ordinary judgment was not sufh- 
cient to determine when a specimen 
mounted straight, and 
further that for some specimens the 
permeability figure changed with the 
degree of tautness with which it was 
mounted. 
termining the proper degree of ten- 
sioning was decided to be loading to 
a certain small per cent. of the break- 
ing strength of the fabric, differing in 
warp and filling directions. Runs were 
made with warp and filling tensioned 
for I, 2, 3, and 4 cent., which 
loading was sufficient to the 
necessity for this tensioning provision. 


was exactly 


The best selection for de- 


per 
show 


Preparing the Sample 


As shown in Fig. 5, the tensioning 
was applied as follows: The speci 
mens were first cut square with warp 
and filling directions at right angles, 
then squares were cut from each 
corner leaving the specimen with four 
projecting tabs. The blanket in this 
form was laid on a flat table and 
clamping rods were fastened near the 
edge. From the center of the span 
of the clamping rod a_ sportsman 
spring balance was hung, one in each 
direction, warp and filling, and from 
the other ends of the balances adjust- 
able length cords were attached. The 
specimen was then placed with center 
over the cylinder and each tab ey- 
tended over a steel roller located at 


edge of the table top extension, 
mounted at top of cylinder. The pre- 
determined load was applied, the 


lesser load in filling direction first, 
and the specimen clamped in place as 
shown in Fig. 5. The clamping ring 
at top carries two pins that pass 
through the specimen into prepared 
holes to assure uniform alignment of 
clamp ring and cylinder below. 

6. With the specimen mounted as 
above, initial atmospheric pressure 
readings are taken and used as the 
zero reading. The air is then started 
circulating and simultaneous pressur« 
and air volume readings are taken 
with time. These readings are suffi- 
cient to give a permeability rating to 
the blankets, that is, the rate at which 
air passes through the fabric per unit 
of pressure per second per area of 
cylinder or opening. 


lhe pressure gage and mounting 
were designed for accurate leveling, 
adjustable magnification, and for 
minute difference measure- 
Referring to Fig. 5, the plumb 
bob can be brought to alignment by 
three base adjusting screws, and the 


pressure 
ments. 





Fig. 6.—Detail View of Water Tank 
Designed for Study of Hygroscopic 
Properties 


change in water level can be magni- 
fied from that which would be indi- 
cated in the vertical tube to 2, 3, ete., 
to 10 or 20 times by simply rotating 
the gage mounting down the arc to 
the position for the magnification 
desired. Certain changes in size of 
tube, of liquid, etc., are necessary 
when operating on the magnified 
scales, for which reason the pressure 
readings are made with the gage tube 
vertical. In this way, pressure differ- 
ences are fairly accurately measured 
to .002 mm. The range of pressures 


varies from about .o40 to .150 mm. 
of water. 

A recent improvement has been 
made which combines the water 
reservoir and the pressure gage on a 


single rigid mounting. This change 
enables more exact pressure measure- 
ments to be obtained during vibration 
of eliminating the chance for differ- 
ential movement between the water 
surfaces and the top of the pointer 
extending down the gage tube. When 
vibrations occur now during a read- 
ing, all parts move together and the 
readings can be obtained more readily. 
Study of Hygroscopic Properties 

The illustration at Fig. 6 shows a 
tank insulated at bottom, top 
and sides with asbestos, equipped with 
an outside clamp-on electric heater, 
an inside electric heating strip, a 
motor and pulley, a shaft carrying a 
top and bottom propeller, eleven 
stands set just below the openings in 


Water 
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th top which accommodate glass jars 
that are partially filled with water, 
ard over which specimens of blankets 
are mounted securely with rubber 
cement. 
he test consists in noting the 
amount of water vapor which passes 
through the blanket when the con- 
tained water is heated to a definite 
temperature and the room humidity is 
constant or under control. The size 
the water tank and number of 
specimens which it will accommodate 
during the same run tends to make 
the data obtained more nearly com- 
parable, each specimen being run 
under practically the same condition. 
he clamp-on heater will raise the 
temperature of contents of the tank 
2 degrees F. in 3 minutes, while the 
jouble propeller circulates the water 
past the heater and distributes it at 
uniform temperature throughout the 
ith. This outside heater is used to 
ring the bath up to working tempera- 
ture at the start of the day’s run, the 
temperatures at which the data is in- 
teresting being not above blood heat 
g&-100 degrees F.). The secondary 
or strip heater maintains the bath at 
a given temperature simply by regula- 
tion of the amperage through it, to 
compensate for the loss of heat from 
tank. This regulation is suffi- 
ciently precise so that it was thought 
unnecessary to have the tank thermo- 
statically controlled. Temperature 
measurements are taken with a mer- 
curial thermometer, immersed well 
into the water bath. The tempera- 
ture can be maintained to within plus 
or minus 2 degrees F. all day with- 
out any particular attention. 


the 


Operation of Test 

During a run all the holes in the 
top cover are filled with receptacles 
carrying water and a test specimen, 
or by a blank receptacle containing 
water which serves as a standard of 
reference. On removing one for 
weighings, in order to prevent ab- 
normal cooling of the tank, the hole 
is recovered with another glass 
receptacle containing water at the 
bath temperature. This blank 
receptacle is moved from hole to hole, 
replacing the test receptacle. Because 
of the fact that the water continues 
to vaporize through the blanket dur- 
ing its removal for weighing, time 
is recorded when the weighing is ob- 
tained. 

The weight is anticipated by placing 
on the scale pan several milligrams 


less than that which will give a bal- 
ance. After waiting about half a min- 
ite the balance is obtained. The time 
and weight are then recorded and the 
Spe 


cimen replaced in the bath. It 

generally about 3 minutes for 
uch a weighing. It was anticipated 
that each side of the blankets would 
water vapor at different rates 
ise the mapping was not always 
‘he same on both sides, so runs were 


Made after reversing the sides. The 
combined results for both sides give a 
figure which should be more nearly 
representative of the characteristics 


blanket as a whole. 
Uiring these experiments no ten- 
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sioning was resorted to, not because it 
was thought unnecessary, but because 
of the difficulty involved, the clumsi- 
ness which would follow in weigh- 
ings, the fact that when the blankets 
became saturated for the temperature 
and condition of a given run, the hy- 
groscopic properties caused sagging 
in varying degrees which would nat- 
urally change a tensioning applied at 
the start. It is believed that the data 
obtained in this way is very nearly 
comparable as there exists a logical 
relation between the vaporization 
through these blankets and the air 
permeabilities as obtained. It should 
also be kept in mind that the loading 
in the permeability tests was practi- 
cally no loading, being only a very 
small percentage of the breaking 
strength and just sufficient to 
straighten out the specimen. 
Standard Physical Tests 

Among the many physical tests al- 
ready standardized for textile testing, 
there are several which have an im- 
portant bearing on the heat transmis- 
sion and comfort properties of fab- 
rics, being essentially the basis on 
which the degree of comforting value 
depends. The results of these tests, 
correlated with the heat transmission 
and other special test results, deter- 
mine the fundamental cause for vari- 
ations in the comforting value and 
will make it possible to specify the re- 
quired weave, construction, degree of 
napping, etc., to obtain a desired com- 
fort value. 

The following physical data was 
obtained in conjunction with the heat 
transmission work: 

A. Resilience test under compres- 
sion (see Fig. 7). 

(1) Original or natural thickness. 

(2) Compressed thickness. 

(3 Reduction of thickness vs. load. 

B. Weight (bone dry), per cent. 
moisture regain, weight per square 
yard, also weight of warp and filling 
threads separately per square yard. 

C. Thread count and twist of warp 
and filling. 

D. Breaking strength and elonga- 
tion of warp and filling. 

E. Combinations of the above. 

F. Analysis of weave and general 
construction. 

Apparatus and Tests Planned 

Due to the general use of blankets 
or fabrics indoors and outdoors as 
well under varying temperature, hu- 
midity, wind, and weather conditions, 
other apparatus and tests have been 
thought of as necessary and planned 
for the proper treatment of this sub- 
ject. 


Humidity conditions can be dupli-* 


cated in our conditioning room to ap- 
proximate varying weather conditions 
and some of these conditions can be 
more readily obtained in winter than 
in summer, or vice versa. The pres- 
ent design of the air permeability and 
hygroscopic properties apparatus is 
thought to be sufficiently flexible to 
take care of variations which should 
be considered necessary in obtaining 
fundamental data with respect to 
these influences as they affect heat 
transmission and comforting values of 
blankets or fabrics in general. 


There is one outstanding influence 
which has been planned for: that is, 
wind or breeze effect on comforting 
properties, so apparatus has been tén- 
tatively planned which will enable 
some of this type of 
obtained. It is thought best not to 
go too far in the planning of this un 
til the various studies have 
nearly completed under more or 


} 
data to be 


been 


less 





Fig.. 7—Thickness Gage Used for 
Obtaining Resilience Diagrams of 
Blankets Under Compression 


static or still air conditions. It is be 
lieved that the information obtained 
in this preliminary way will serve to- 
ward better and more adequate de- 
sign of apparatus to get the necessary 
data on wind influences outdoors, or 
various of 
doors. 


rates change of air in 

It has also been thought advisable 
to finally make combined tests where 
the fabric is set up tor heat tests, the 
humidity is regulated for a particular 
condition, and a breeze is directed in 
a definite way toward or through the 
fabric. The individual test data will 
undoubtedly suggest the best selec- 
tions for combinations so that only a 
few such selections will have to be 
made to round out this study. 

Other hygroscopic properties will 
undoubtedly have to be investigated, 
such as the wicking or capillary ac 
tion of water on blankets where the 
material is wet rather than just damp 
or saturated at a definite humidity 

Methods to Be Standardized 

It is planned to obtain other air 
permeability data at higher pressures 
as soon as a vacuum line is installed 
in the conditioning room. Then the 
critical pressures at which the partic- 
ular napping lies over can be obtained 
which will give a measure or index 
to the character of the napping 
indivdual blankets. Vacuum is 
thought best to use in preference to 
pressure because in the first instance 
air which has been conditioned is 
drawn through, while in the latter it 


as 


on 


may be highly saturated or mixed 
with condensation water from the 


pipe line, or on the other hand, may 
be very dry and at almost any temper- 
ature. 
During the progress of this re- 
search, test methods will be standard 
ized and the various kinds data 
will be correlated such that one test 
will indicate what would be expected 
from the other. This correlation of 
data with the other physical tests 
which have so much to do with con- 


struction or weave of a blanket or 


of 
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fabric will serve finally to specify 
instructions for mill procedure to 
obtain materials of definite comfort- 
ing value. 

Conclusions 

It is believed by the authors that 
the apparatus described contains es- 
sential improvements over similar ap- 
paratus previously used by other 
investigators, and will give test re- 
sults to a closer degree of accuracy in 
testing the properties of fabrics re- 
ferred to than has been possible here- 
tofore. It should also be noted that 
test method in each case specifies that 
the test specimen be run in a hori- 
zontal position, with top surface free 
to the influence of natural conditioned 
air. The heat transmission test is the 
one of primary importance, the others 
being secondary and presumed helpful 
in interpreting results. 

In the case of the heat transmission 
test, it has been pointed out that it is 
only by means of compensation 
against heat loss at the bottom, as 
well as the edge, that it is definitely 
known that the only exit for the heat 
How is through the specimen under 
test. This construction then is essen- 
tial in a standard test apparatus. 

The status of the present investiga- 
tion is larger in plan and work toward 
standardization of apparatus for de- 
veloping satisfactory test methods 
than it is in furnishing results which 
can be applied immediately for the 
purposes of the industry. 
certain fundamental considerations 
have been pointed out here which 
have been partially or totally omitted 
from account in similar investigations 


However, 


to date and may lead to better test 
methods and to more concordant re- 
sults from various sources in the 
future. 


Another paper under the subject of 
“Heat Transmission of Fabrics,” 
giving test results and analyses, may 
be expected shortly, after which a 
composite paper combining these two 
will be published through the Bureau. 


| New Pubdieetions | 





FaBrics AND How to KNow 
By Grace Goeldona Denny. 
delphia, 


THEM. 
Phila- 


Intelligent buying of fabrics on the 
part of the general public can never 
be realized until the sales people in 
retail stores become familiar with the 
materials they have to offer. Miss 
Denny’s book seems primarily to be 
valuable as a guide to the latter group. 
The major part of the book is de- 
voted to definitions of fabrics and of 
terms relating to fabrics. The second 
section covers a series of practical 
textile tests which should prove of 
equal value. In addition there are a 
classification of fabrics by cloth 
structure and a list of reference books 
on textile tabrics. 


In addition to appealing to sales 
people in retail stores, this book 
should prove valuable to sales people 
in wholesale and jobbing houses, to 


advertising and merchandise man- 











Does Oiling Help 
or Hurt Your Wool? 
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CAUSTIC SODA FOR 
MERCERIZING 


Diamond Caustic Soda is particularly 
recommended for all mercerizing 
processes. Uniform high quality and 


practical freedom from impurities as- 
sures a higher luster to the goods. 


Warehouse stocks carried by dealers in 
principal cities, or shipments direct 
from Works in carloads. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








The answer in many cases depends on the oil used. As surely 
as poor quality oil causes stains and blotches, the right oil benefits 
the fabrics, and speeds up production, by effecting smoother 
running on the machines. 


Over fifty years ago, a number of woolen manufacturers found 
out that Scotch Wool Oil was the right oil. Many years of use 
have merely served to strengthen the original opinion of these 
mill men, and the list of regular users has grown steadily. 


Scotch Wool Oil helps the wool by keeping it in a satisfactory 
condition, and enabling it to run more quickly through the cards 
and other machines. 


Its use keeps fabrics from the injuries so often caused by 
inferior oils. Scotch Wool Oil does not stain or blotch the goods 
or create a chemical compound harmful to machines. Stock 
treated with this oil will not become sticky after storing. 


Scotch Wool Oil can be washed out easily with less soap than 
is needed to wash out any other wool oil on the market. And 
Scotch oil runs absolutely smoothly! 


**Lubrik Textile Lubricant is another product of unusual 


merit. It, as well as Scotch Wool Oil, deserves at least a trial 
order in your mill 


MASURY-YOUNG CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Our Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity ” 


| 
| 





It Measures 
Wasted 
Time! 


—not of oper- 
atives only, 
‘but of textile 
‘machinery. 
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Think of being able to merely “ clamp 


/on” a SERVIS RECORDER to a loom, 
| tenter frame, drawing frame (knitting 
| slubber machine), etc., and get a com- 


i 
i 
| 


| 





SCOTCH WOOL OIL 








~y anaes — 


| 


plete report of just when that expensive 
machinery was busy, and when it was 
idle! 


You don’t have to hold a stop-watch 


| to find out. 


BRAMCO(1920) LIMITED 
COVENTRY 


TWELVE KOVR 


This chart came from a mill in England. Heavy 
marks show when machinery was producing; 
blank spaces show idle machinery. 





Here’s a “stop-watch” that you can 
bolt or clamp right on to any machine 
in your plant and leave it. Then the 
next day, merely take out the chart. 

No mistakes here. Your own ma 
chinery has written its own report. 

Thousands in use. Send for complete 


description. 


The SERVICE RECORDER CO., Cleveland, 0., USA 


Two Recent Books 


and cloth manufacture. 


and flocks. 





The Carbonizing Process, by J. Dumville 
and S. Kershaw.................$2.00 


Deals in a comprehensive manner with the origin and 
characteristics of the most important vegetable impurities 
which become entangled in wool and describes the latest 
British practice in effecting their elimination. 
processes and machinery employed are fully treated. Paper 
cover; 83 Pages; 18 Illustrations. 


Wool Substitutes, by Roberts Beaumont 


Chemical 


$3.00 


Covers the entire range of the subject, including sorting, 
grading, grinding, carbonizing, blending, yarn preparation 
Chapters on artificial wools, noils 
Cloth; 204 Pages; 53 Illustrations. 


Above books sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of price 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CoO. 


Book Department 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Send for complete catalog of textile books, free 
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agers, to buyers of fabrics and ready- 
to-\wear goods, to students of textiles 
an! clothing in high schools and col- 
leges and to the buying public. 

fhe compilation of the information 
contained in this book represents no 
small task and its accuracy would 
probably be doubtful if it were the 
work of one person only. However, 
Miss Denny has enlisted the aid of a 
large number of persons dealing 
directly with fabrics, including sales 
people, buyers, advertising experts, 
wholesale merchants and experienced 
mili men, Freely illustrated, this book 
represents a valuable addition to tex- 
tile bibliography. 


Tue Cotton Grow1nc CouNTRIES— 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE: Rome, 
Italy; agents for U. S. and Canada, 
Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., New 
York. 

This valuable statistical monograph 
represents the information collected 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy, in response to 
a special questionnaire addressed to 
the Governments of cotton growing 
countries by the Institute and also 
contains other important material. 
The Institute was one of four agen- 
cies recommended hy the World Cot- 
ton Conference at New Orleans, in 
October, 1919, as depositaries of cot- 
ton statistics. The questionnaire 
which the Institute sent out to the 
Governments of 79 cotton growing 
countries asked for statistical data 
and other information covering a 
period of ten years past on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Area and produc- 
tion; dates of planting and picking; 
particulars of production, including 
species and length of staple; consump- 
tion in the producing country; im- 
ports and exports. 

Complete information was secured 
from 41 countries and is summarized 
in an introductory chapter of the 
book. At the end of the book is an ap- 
pendix containing statistical tables on 
cotton production, trade and prices, 
extracted from the International Year 


Book -of Agricultural Statistics, 
1900-21. 

Tue TeExTrLe MANUFACTURING YEAR 
Book 1923; Manchester, England. 
Agents for the U. S., Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., New York. 

In addition to the many valuable 
sections which this book carries from 
year to year, the fifth edition, now 
available, includes several new fea- 
tures. A new section on cotton yarn 
doubling gives a clear account of 
doubling practice; there is an article 
on wool scouring; one on the causes 
of snarls in mule yarn; and the article 
on wool supplies has been entirely re- 


Written. The section giving weekly 
Prices of cotton contains new dia- 
gtams in which the price movements 


are | 


otted. 
The new edition contains 32 more 


Pages than the previous volume and 
Tepr:sents a handy collection of notes, 
Tule 


tables and data for executives, 
Superintendents, overseers and others 
Cone:rned with the production and 
distr bution of textiles. 
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Jamestown Worsted Mills 





Improvements Include Construction of New Mills and Extensive 
Rearrangements and Re-equipment 
By S. B. Lincoln.* 


RAPID progress is being made on 

the improvements at the plant of 
the Jamestown Worsted Mills, James- 
town, N. Y., which were started in 
the spring of 1922. The growth of 
this firm's '-siiess in wotsied dress 
goods and suitings had made an in- 
crease in manufacturing space im- 
perative. Room fer new construction 
was very limited, however, and cer- 
tain of the existing buildings were 


the dye house and wet finishing de- 
partments are located in the building 
shown in the foreground. A portion 
of the dye house is of one-story con- 
struction with saw tooth skylight 
roof, and at either end of the dye 
house is located a two-story section. 
One of these two-story sections con- 
tains wool dryers, and the other two- 
story section takes care of tenters 
and cloth drying. The tank room 





New Dye House, Combing and Spinning Mill of Jamestown (N. Y.) Worsted 
Mills 


cid and in bad condition, so that a 
considerable problem presented itself. 

It was necessary to work out a plan 
which would provide the additional 
space necessary at the minimum ex- 
pense, and which would utilize all ex- 
isting buildings to be retained in use 
in the best manner. It was further 
necessary to provide that new build- 
ings be built on the site of old ones 
to be torn down on account of limited 
ground space available; and finally, 
any plan adopted must be capable of 
being carried out without interfer- 
ence with production. 

A thorough study of the possibili- 
ties was made by the management to- 
gether with their engineers, and 
sketches and cost estimates of the 
different possibilities were made up 
and compared in order to arrive at a 
decision as to the best plan possible 
under all the circumstances, 

Extensive Changes 

The program finally adopted in- 
cludes the wrecking of the existing 
dye house and the construction of a 
new dye house and wet finishing de- 
partments, new combing and drawing 
mill, an additional floor on one of the 
present buildings, complete new filter 
plant for water supply with new stor- 
age and distributing system, complete 
new heating system throughout the 
plant, and extensive boiler room and 
and power plant changes, including 
large new stack, new condensers, 
pumps and heaters, and practically 
complete reconstruction of the boiler 
house building. 

In the accompanying illustration 





* Lockwood, Greene & Co., Engineers, Bos- 
ton and Cleveland. 


above the roof takes care of both hot 
and cold water storage for dyeing and 
finishing operations. 


Sulphur Bleach House on Roof 

A sulphur bleach house of wood 
construction, is located above the roof 
of the dye house proper and is en- 
tered from the third story of the 
combing and drawing mill. 

The new dye house has a number 
of interesting features, including a 
very complete system of roof insula- 
tion for the prevention of condensa- 
tion, and provision for a supply of 
warm air blown in at the ceiling to 
replace air taken out. All stock dye 
and piece dye kettles are provided 
with hoods which will be attached to 
a positive exhaust system with ex- 
haust fans for the removal of steam. 
Floor construction is of acid-resisting 
asphalt block. 


Combing and Drawing Mill 

The combing and drawing mill is 
four stories in height, approximately 
75 feet wide by 175 feet long, and is 
constructed for the most part with 
steel beams and columns and heavy 
plank floors. The framing is of rein- 
forced concrete construction up to 
and including the second floor level 
on which the combs are located. The 
entire basement will be used for the 
storage of tops. 

The second floor will provide space 
for combing and gilling, and the third 
and fourth floors will be occupied by 
drawing and roving. 

The finished roving will be deliv- 
ered to spinning rooms on the third 
and fourth floors of existing build- 
ing immediately adjoining the new 
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mill and having corresponding floor 
levels. 

Reduces Material Handling 

The completion of this program 
will make possible the entire rear- 
rangement of plants, except for the 
operations of wool sorting, carding 
and weaving, which are satisfactorily 
taken care of now. An arrangement 
of the other departments has been 
worked out which is expected to re- 
sult in a number of economies in 
operation. Particularly the various 
departments have been located in 
buildings best suited to their needs, 
and a great deal of unnecessary 
handling of stock throughout the 
plant has been eliminated. 

The new buildings are being con- 
structed on the site which was par- 
tially occupied by the old dye house 
and wet finishing buildings, and it 
was necessary as a part of the con- 
struction program to divide the new 
work into two sections in order to 
avoid interference with the operation 
of the plant. 

The first construction contract was 
placed during July with Parklap, Inc., 
of New York and Cleveland, and 
covered the larger portion of the new 
dye house and the new filter plant, 
both of which are now substantially 
completed. 


Rearrangement of Equipment 

As soon ds the existing machinery 
can be moved from the old dye house 
to the new, the old building will be 
wrecked. This will permit the con- 
struction of the new combing and 
drawing mill and the small remaining 
portion of the dye house. 


The completion of the new filter 
plant will permit the removal of old 
filters now in the rear of the power 
plant, so that work on the changes in 
this building can go forward. 

The contract for the remainder ot 
the construction program was let dur- 
ing the first week in December also 
to Parklap, Inc. Work on the power 
plant changes is now well under way. 
The additional story on the present 
building No. 7 has been completed. 
When the alterations and additions 
now planned have been completed the 
Jamestown Worsted Mills will have 
a plant and equipment the equal of 
any of its size in America. 

It is significant that the new build- 
ings will be completed just fifty years 
after the erection of the original mill 
building in 1873. This was one of 
the first worsted mills this side of the 
Atlantic equipped to perform all op- 
erations in the making of cloth from 
raw wool to finished product. The 
product is women’s dress and skirt 
fabrics and men’s suiting material. 


A. G. Meyer & Co., of New York, 
are selling agents for the mills pro- 
duction of men’s wear. Dress goods 
are sold direct by representatives 
of the Jamestown Worsted Mills 
throughout the United States. Work 
is being designed and carried out un- 
der the supervision of Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., engineers of Boston 
and Cleveland, Ohio; the construction 
work being under the immediate di- 
rection of the Cleveland office. 
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Results 
Count 


The effort to manufacture 
i more desirable product from 
the stock is a constant factor 
of textile mull operation 


















No mill man knowingly 
eglects any opportunity to 
improve his product and for 
this reason he has specialists 
in each department who bring 
their trained minds to the 
solving of departmental 
problems 





This idea of specialization 
extends to the manufacture 
of mill supplies too, for in the 
production of 


Wyandotte Textile 
Soda 


Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 


Wyandotte Kier 
Boiling Special 


over twenty-hve years experience 
and study of alkalies and their 
uses guarantees the efficiency and 
economy of these special products 



















In hundreds of mills the coun- 
try over this superiority has been 
so visualized in the better condi- 
tion, feel and appearance of 
textiles that these special purpose 
alkalies have won a_ permanent 
place for themselves 









{sk your dealer 


THIS TRADE MARK 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


: 


TEXTILE WORLD 


In the dyeing of Wool Felts 
there are two essentials, one is 
thorough Penetration and the 
other is Levelness of Dyeing. 


Silk Brown G 


answers both of these require- 
ments. Every dyer of Wool 
Felt should be familiar with this 
color. 


Althouse Chemical Co. 


READING, PA. 


The L. B. Fortner Company 


102 Pearl Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Sole Selling Agents for New England 





JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





BENSAPOL 


Efficient wool scouring agent 
INDIGOLITE 
For indigo discharge 
TEXTILE GUM 
For fabric printing 
SOLUBLE OILS 
HYDROSULPHITE 
For stripping and discharge printing 
BLEACHING OIL 
Kier boil assistant 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


“MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 





Finishing and Sizing Preparations 


for 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W.H.BANNON & CO. 


LEACHER’S 


ANNON’S 
LUE 
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ND ANSWERS 





Shading in Dyed Wool Yarns 


Techuical Editor: 

e are submitting two samples of 
va and stock from which the 
yarn was made. You will notice 


we are having serious trouble with 
ling and have attempted by the 
f elimination to arrive at 
the cause of this but without suc- 
es One package contains some 
brown yarn with the mix; the other 
contains green yarn with the mix. 
There are also two samples of the 
green yarn as it should be. We 
know of no change in our organi- 
zation and cannot trace the trouble 
at all, but are inclined to believe 
that the trouble is:in the shoddy. 
We dye our own shoddy at the mill 
[he trouble is holding up our pro- 
duction. Can you advise us at once 
we can correct it. (4793 ) 


process otf 


now 


This is undoubtedly an important and 
serious matter. The green yarn results 
from mixing white, black, yellow, dark 
blue and dark green stock. The shad- 
ng complained of is a bright green band 
lue to uneven mixing of the yellow por- 

since a microscopical examination 
»§ the thread from this portion shows 
an excess of yellow. As to the brown 
arn, the same condition is plain, there 
eing a rather large and distinct band 

{ the dark reddish brown wool show- 
ing quite prominently. 

The stock of each shade appears to be 
well dyed, and the only reason for the 
lificulty seems to be incomplete dis- 
tribution and mixing of the several col- 
rs. In a five-part mix, such as the 
green, the greatest care is necessary in 
making the addition of each colored 
stock so as to avoid any possibility of 
lumping, which often is the direct cause 
i this kind of unevenness. The same 
remarks apply to the brown yarn; here 
is distinctly seen the result of a lump of 
lark reddish-brown passing over the 
ards before it has a chance of being 
distributed and mixed with the other 
two colors. In our opinion, the job of 
mixing looks as though it had been hur- 
ried, and not sufficient time allowed for 
the colors to be thoroughly incorporated. 


We do not know how much oil was 
used on these mixes, but from the handle 
ould suggest that the amount be 
«mewhat increased to insure better 
lubrication. 
Carding Long Wool 
Techni al Editor: 

Please find enclosed a_ small 
sample of stock (all wool). I am 


trying to run this on a set of 48 

ards (60 ends). The wire on 
finisher card is No. 34. I am 
a lot of trouble on the top 





ting doffer. The fancy being set 
to clear the cylinder throws the long 
coarse wool on the narrow rings and 

€a\ the condenser just like a 
spider’s web, consequently giving 
me trouble on the top spools, the 
ends breaking, running double, and 
also making bad work for the spin- 
her by reason of the long hairs 
lapping over the roving. 

N I would like to know your 
opinion of this stock. I might say 
here that the cards are cotton waste 
car The staple of the wool runs 
tom 3 to 10 inches. The carbon- 
zel wool just goes through the 
Mixiig picker and is not opened up. 
The quality of the stock is 46s. I 
thin the stock is too long to run 


Under this head we 
questions pertaining to 
WORLD. Inquiries should give the 
of damage to material, a sample should be 


fullest 





undertake to answer 
textile matters received from 
information 


sent 





free of charge, to 


any 


the best of our ability, 
regular subscriber to TEXTILE 
and data possible In the case 
In this way answers can be given which 


will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 
Inquiries pertaining to textile processes nachinery improvements, methods of manage 
ment, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the 
views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring 
not for publication, but as an evidence good faith The identity ef correspondents will 
not be disclosed. 

If the question is not of genera nterest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the st may made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 

on these cards. The batch ts mad suundation ot the weave Now the 
up_as follows: leces are put on an up-and-down gig 

Carbonized wool 65 Ibs ; 

Sli ee ne a ae running two to three times, afterwards 

. re 25 1D . 1. 

ape wor or running a tew times in full water. Then 

Wool noils 46s ...... 50 Ibs Ui oip en, Su lie heh satan } tt 

2 } ne go t e et steame fnere >\ 

Wool waste 30 Ibs ; en ee ee 
cs ire very tightly rolled to obtain a high 
200 Ibs luster and steamed twice; that means 


If I run the fancy any slower th 
stock loads on it. Would yo 
kindly let me know what you thin 
of this stock and if you could sug 
gest anything that would remed 
the trouble, I hope you maye be abl! 
to help me out in this matter 

(4788 

The long wool as shown in the sam- 
ple is too long a staple to run success- 
fully on the 48 inch cards, 60 ends, as 
the rings are too close together for such 
long hairy stock. However, it might be 
well to try a long straight tooth, open 
set fancy, at a speed just a little more 
than the speed of the main cylinder, It 
seems advisable to run the long wool 
through a burr picker in order to break 
it up’ as much as possible. This stock 
should work satisfactorily on 48 rings 
instead of 60. 


Finishing Bolivia 
Technical Editor: 

Could you please tell me how 
finish bolivia like sample. The 
width from loom is 62 inches t 
finish 55 to 56 inches. (4802 
The goods should be cleared of 

and knots on the face, burled on 
back and all necessary places mended 
Such fabrics are not fulled. Be 
scouring, the pieces should be tacked 
selvage to selvage with fi 
threads inside. 

The goods are scoured the same as 
woolen piece goods. Care 
taken that the liquor is not warmer 
than can be comfortably borne by th 
hand. Scour in the first soap about 
one-half hour, drain, add second soap 
and allow goods to run three-quarters 
to one hour, then start rinsing with a 


nds 


t 
the 
rore 


ating ta 


should be 


little water and after about 20 min- 
utes run in full water until goods are 
absolutely free of any traces of soap 
and dirt. This requires 1% to 2 hours 


Special care should be taken to get 
rid of every trace of grease by rinsing 
off all traces of soap; goods that are 
not clean cause trouble in dyeing, and 
redyed pieces will detract from a first- 
class finish. After scouring the goods 
have to be squeezed and carbonized in 
4 to 5 degrees Bé. sulphuric acid solu- 


tion and neutralized in soda _ ash 
solution. 
From here the pieces are pass 


through a vacuum extractor and then 
go to he napper, where a number 

runs are given to open the floated fill- 
ing threads. A long nap will be ob 
tained on such goods. The pieces then 
have to be dried and passed to the shear 
for topping off. After this process they 
are run on the gig until the floated fill- 
ing threads are cut clear through to the 


trom both ends, each time from 6 to 8 
minutes, according to the strength of 
the piece 


Before dyeing the pieces should again 


v tacked, with the floated threads in- 
side \fter dyeing the pieces are 
passed to the up-and-down gig for three 


yr four runs of full water, and from 
there go to the vacuum extractor fot 
Then they go to a steam brush 
machine, then to the shear, where the 
nap has to be shorn gradually to a point 


as short as required by the 


Irving 


not finished 
After this the goods pass over 
i press and are then enclosed in a cot- 
ton and put 


machine, 


pieces 


cover on an open dry 
steamed with pres- 
sure, rolled up and allowed to remain 
standing until cooled off. Then the 
taken to the vacuum ex- 
tractor, wound on a woolen roller and 
delivered to the velour raising ma- 
chine, connected with the drying ma- 
thine. A few runs on the shearing 
machine to obtain the right length ot 
nap and then a steaming will complete 
Generally after this proc- 
finishing, 62-inch bolivias will 
the required width of 55 or 56 


Steaming 


goods are 


the process. 
Css fF 
have 

nches 


Wants to Oil-Proof Cotton Fabric 
Technical Editor: 
Will you kindly advise the best 
process by which a cotton fabric 
can be made oil (mineral) proof 
without increasing its stiffness to 
iny great extent? (4791) 
The writer does not know of any 
method of making cotton fabric oil- 
other than through the use of 
the regular waterproof com- 
pounds such as soap alum or by means 

treating with some of the cellulose 
solutions. With these there is a ques- 
tion as to how durable the treatments 
would prove and we should not care to 
recommend them as being oil-proof. 
The inquirer has quite some problem in 
hand to obtain any fotmula which will 


pre t 
prool 


‘ither 


fill his requirements and without in- 
creasing the stiffness of the goods, 
though no doubt one of the textile 
laboratories could work out a process. 


Cotton Yarn Spinning Mills in 
Northern States 
Technical Editor: 

Can you tell me the number of 
‘otton yarn spinning mills in the 
northern states; that is, without 
looms or other machinery to follow 
Also the number of weaving mills 
that have no spindles. (4783) 

\n examination of the Official Amer 
ican Textile Directory shows that there 
are 63 cotton yarn spinning mills (with- 


out looms) in the northern states, in- 
cluding New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. These 
contain 2,438,471 spindles. There are 
175 mills with looms for weaving cot- 
ton goods of various kinds and which 
have no spindles. The majority of 
these mills are for specialized fabrics, 
such as webbing, belting, tapestries, nar- 
row fabrics, toweling, etc. 
these mills are in the 
trict. 


Oil Spots in Cotton Bales 
Technical Editor 
When we were opening some 
bales of cotton a few days ago we 
were surprised to find oil spots in 
the middle of the bale. We called 
this to the attention of the dealer 
who sold us the cotton and he could 
not account for it and insisted that 
there was no way by which these 
machine oil spots could get into the 
middle of a bale of cotton, not 
could they come from the gin. He 
thought they must have been 
to some carelessness in the 
What would you say about it? 
(4803 
It is possible for oil to get into the 
cotton in the gin press, although it does 
not often happen 
ip. the 


mills 


Seventy of 
Phi'adelphia dis- 


due 
' 
mill 


Sometimes oil spots 
bale are caused by the tramper 
(machine used to temporarily pack the 
cotton in press) having too much oil or 
grease applied. This will cause black oil 
Another way is where a press 
has a hydraulic tramper and uses cil 
to force the tramper down. As a rule 
the hydraulic tramper is an automatic 
machine and if the automatic trips are 
not properly set so as to reverse the 
hydraulic piston, the pressure forces oil 


by the stuffing box and this oil drips 


spots. 


down into the bale and causes the 
trouble of which you complain. It 
might be difficult to trace cotton back 
to the gin where it was ginned and 


pressed, but you should insist upon the 
dealer doing this to avoid repetition of 
the trouble. 


Lines in Plaid Back 
lechnical Editor: 

I am enclosing herewith a plaid 
back coating. Could you tell me 
how such a finish is put on? At first 
glance I thought the vertical lines 

resulted from a weave formation 
but if you will notice on a corner 
where I have burned off the finish, 
the weave is the four-harness twill 
(4800) 

\ boss finisher in a large fancy goods 
mill thinks the finish is obtained by using 
a double acting napper. We incline to 
the opinion that although the weave is 
the double four-harness twill, the rib 
stripe is formed by the binding or stitch- 
ing plan employed. It is common prac- 
tice when binding double cloths to dis- 
tribute the binding points in some 
definite order, such as a twill or sateen, 
so as to distribute them evenly through- 
out the cloth and not interfere with the 
face and back weaves or form any kind 
of pattern on the face or back. In the 
sample sent by the inqttirer just the re- 
verse of this practice is followed; the 
binding or stitching points between the 
face and back cloths are arranged to in- 
fluence the effect on the face of the 
cloth and give the vertical lines shown. 
The effect is developed in the fulling 
and napping and obliterated when the 
nap is removed. 
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BLEACHED GOODS 


(Selling Points No. 42) B 



























é )1U get no more than you give. 
This firm’s success for eighteen Why cut prices? 


years is a pledge to its present cus- 

























1 Se Fir 
tomers and a promise to its pros- anynody can do that. J 
pective customers. 
Buy the right cotton, then go Not everybody can put out fro 
ahead. better bleached goods. f 
F We 
CooPER & GRIFFIN Therefore Solozone-processed vi 
Incor porated cottons are sold without cutting. i 
Cotton Merchants . 
Greenville, S. C. They are permanently white without sat 
Me vail Ga. being weakened in the bleach, besides eS 
Norfolk, Va: Savannah, Ga. soft and elastic. ng 
cen 
Bleaching advice free to mills. “ 
THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. th 
New York to 
- 
Th 
n 
@ HIGH DRAFTING SYSTEM |° 
HEART = a 
LOO J 
ren 
jec 
; ; Total Suppression of Roving and Jack Frames iM in 
Mills using Shambow Shuttles use fewer PP 6 J 
shuttles per loom per year and have fewer Great increase of the Productive capacity 
| interruptions and less waste! of the Spinning Mills. 
; iesiaiinatalaasmmatie 
| THAT'S PERFORMANCE Improvement of Production. 
| And we would welcome the opportunity Stronger Yams. fu 
to prove it to you. "4 ° ° e S01 
| : Striking saving in workmanship, 
There’s a Shambow Representative driving power, room, &c. i 
always near your mill. a ee for 
Except West of Mississippi River) For any inquiry about “ System Installations” ae ‘hes 
and “ Purchase of Patent Rights”’ |i the 
apply to the firm below. nes 
Shambow Shuttle Company i 
JOHN C. SHAMBOW H. H. ULLMAN we 
Pres. & Treas. V. Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Hilaturas Casablancas ~ A. * 
10 Winter Street, Woonsocket, R. I. SABADELL, Spain Me 
a 
Pa ,N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. C. . * 
248 Straight St. 421 Bulletin Bldg. Southern Factory Telephone No. 649 Telegraphic Address: “HILABLANCAS. 
C 
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Bleached Goods 


Prices Lowered 





First Decline in Finished Goods 
Made on Wednesday — Gray 
Goods Continue Weak 
Announcement of a reduction of 
4 to 3%4c. on its constructions 

bleached goods was made on 

Wednesday by one of the largest fac- 
tors in this business. This move, of 
which there had been slight warning, 
assumes significance as the first an- 
nounced reduction made on any class 
i finished cotton goods since the raw 
material and gray goods markets 
starting easing off. 

The announcement, naturally, was 
not greeted with glee by the compet- 
ing market, particularly as it coin- 
cided almost exactly with the Io per 
cent. advance in finishing rates which 
increases costs from 1% to 1c. 

Seeking a Basis 

There can be only one real reason 
for the bleached goods reduction and 
that is the obvious one. Market opin- 
ion which is usually well informed 
holds that the action was taken as a 
means of establishing a basis on which 
to trade in the open, instead of carry- 
ing on such trading “on the quiet.” 
That this quiet trading has been going 
m for a short while previous to the 
announced reduction was common 
market gossip. 

Just how long the new prices will 
remain in effect is a matter of con- 
jecture. That they are properly based 
m present gray goods quotations is 
doubted by the selling agent who, fig- 
ring on his own costs, stated this 
week that a 64 x 64s cambric or mus- 
lin finish at 12%4e., even based on gray 
goods at roc. (to which point the 
narket had not receded when the new 
bleached prices were made) would 
show a profit of only three-quarters 

per cent. 

Weakness in Gray Goods 
Following the weak raw material 
irket, gray goods have eased off still 

further and new low prices were 
heard at mid-week. On Wednesday 

hern 64 x 60s were offered as low 
$10'{c., though 10%c. was generally 


trom 


‘onsidered the market. Several bids 
were understood to be in the market 
for 68 x 72s at 1134c. Business has 
been confined to narrow margins; 
there is said to be considerable busi- 


overing on the brink. 

[he spread between Fall River and 
south has been reduced and this 
week finds Fall River nearer the mar- 
ket in New York than for many 
weeks past. It seems to be generally 
acknowledged now that curtailment in 
Fall River will be almost a necessity. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Lawrence & Co. on Wednesday 


TEXTILE WORLD 


made the following prices on Pacific 


bleached goods for May-June-July 
delivery, regular terms: 

60 x 48... - 1l\c. Ta BO v cece e SOG 
60 x 60. - 12%c. SO SSO .n.c.- 2106, 
G8 x TB...... ldc. 


These prices represent reductions of 
from Mc. to 4c. 

Elsewhere on this page reference 
is made to a new process 
blanket being shown by 
Browne & Co. 

W. A. Mitchell, who resigned as 
agent of the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Lowell, some months ago to go 
to China as managing director for the 
Universal Textile Corp., is now in 
New York. 

Cotton is running true to form. 
The staple has created a goods mar- 
ket in many divisions of which the 
buyer is afraid to buy and the seller 
afraid to sell. 


cotton 
Amory, 


“There. is no use trying to force 
business,” said a good student of the 
general market this week. ‘“ Lower 
prices on any kind of finished goods 
will not bring any volume of buying, 
in my opinion.” 

Proper procedure for the seller to- 
day, as suggested by a well known 
figure, is to “read all the news intel- 
ligently, look wise, keep his eyes open 
and his mouth shut.” 

Otto H. Hinck, export broker, an- 
nounces his removal to 56 Beaver 
Street, New York, from 68 Broad 
Street. In his export price circular 
dated May 1, Mr. Hinck says: “ Al- 
though the recent advance in the cost 
of production, caused by the increase 
in wages, will have a tendency to 
steady the market, future prices will 
depend primarily upon the strength 
of raw cotton.” 

Francis R. Masters, Jr., has become 
associated with the export department 
of Lawrence & Co., New York. Mr. 
Masters has been connected for over 
a year with the Textile Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. He previously spent 
some time as an assistant to the com- 
mercial attache at Havana, and is 
the author of a comprehensive report 


COTTON GOODS MARKETS _ 


on the Cuban market, with particular 
reference to cotton goods, recently 
reviewed in these columns. 


New Process Cotton Blanket 


Amory, Browne & Co. are showing 
a new cotton blanket product of the 
Nashua Mfg. Co. in which the colored 
effects are produced by a new process 
which has been in experimental de- 
velopment for several years. Details 
of the new process are not available 
for publication at this time, but print- 
ing is involved in it. A sample blan- 
ket examined this week was made of 
printed yarn, both warp and filling. 
The new line is ticketed as Prince of 
Wales Comfortables. It is made in 
standard sizes, in checks and floral 
designs in weights of 2 and 2% 
pounds. The regular Nashua fine 
quality construction is used. 





Dunean Capital Increase 


GREENVILLE, S. C., May 3.—Dunean 
Mills of this city will launch an issue 
of $1,536,100 of common and pre- 
ferred stock tomorrow. Of this 
amount, $1,000,000 will be preferred 
and $536,100 common. Of the pre- 
ferred, $600,000 will be used to retire 
an equal amount of preferred stock 
of the old issue. The increase brings 
the capitalization to $2,563,900. The 
additional capital secured will be used 
to pay for improvements now in 
progress or contemplated. It is ex- 
pected that a contract will be let to 
morrow for an additional weave shed. 


Agency for German Goods 

Davis, Simon & Co., 1140 Broad 
way, New York, have been appointed 
exclusive selling agents in the United 
States for the German knit 
manufacturing company, Fantasie 
Strick-u. Wirkwaren Aktiengesell- 
schaft vorm. Schlottmann & Co. The 
German company has its main office 
in Berlin and operates plants at 
Liegnitz, Apolda and _ Freiberg, 
Saxony. 


goods 





Comparative Quotations 


May 3 April 2: 
28.85c. 


Spot cotton, New York 
Print Cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd. 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd. 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 yd. 
Brown Sheetings : 
36 -in., 56x60, 4 yd. 
36. -in., 48x48, 3 yd. 
37 -in., 48x48, 4 yd. 
Panama Checks: 
36%4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.70 yd. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd. 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
Tickings, 8-oz. 
Standard Prints 
Standard Staple Ginghams 


27.15c. 


/¥eCc. / 


gc 
1054-1034c. 
12-12'%c. 
1234c 
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Better Tone Holds 
in English Cottons 


Larger Business in Near Future 
Expected, but Buyers Still 
Cautious—India Demand 
MANCHESTER, ENG., May 3 (Spfe- 
cial Cable to TExTILE Wor~pD) 
better the market has 
maintained and traders generally are 
cf the opinion that they will do a 
larger business in the near future. 
Most buyers, however, are not pre- 
pared to operate on a free scale at 

current rates. 

During the last few days there has 
been rather more cloth 
India and occasional transactions 
have taken place in white shirtings, 
light cloths and fancy materials. 
Many of the offers, however, espe- 
cially so with regard to gray shirt- 
ings, have had to be turned down. 

The demand for China has tapered 
off and only isolated sales have taken 
place at low rates. The Near East- 
ern outlets continue to give a fair 
amount of support and an increased 
iuquiry is being met with for South 
America. There is plenty of demand 
in specialty makes for the United 
States. 

There has been more inquiry for 
the home trade and retail establish 
ments are rather busier. 

Unimportant trade exists in Ameri- 
can yarns for home use. Steady 
sales are noted in Egyptian descrip- 
tions. 

Cotton wage conference 
adjourned to May Io. 


he 


tone in been 


demand for 


has been 
There is every 
possibility of amicable settlement at 
that date. 

Index number for the week is 222. 








German Duck Samples 
Samples of cotton duck made in 
Germany have been shown to several 
cotton goods men in New York tls 
week by a member of the firm which 
is considering acting as U. S. agent 
for the German product. The excel- 


lent appearance and quality of the 
duck were commented upon. One of 
the heaviest samples, on which the 


estimated cost is $1.12 landed here, 


is a 26x40, 28-ounce construction, 
17% inches wide, 9-ply Egyptian yarn 
being used for both warp and filling. 
It is planned to increase the width of 
these goods if they are offered for 


sale in this country. 


Mill Has Chicken Farm 

SyLacauGa, Ata.—The Avondale 
Cotton Mills, of this city. owned by 
the Comer interests, are demonstra- 
ting the culture of chickens to the 
employes of the mill by maintaining a 
large and up-to-date chicken farm on 
the mill property. At present there 
are 600 laying hens in the flock. 
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L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices . | 





The Kent Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1843) 








| S 
| 254 Fourth Avenue 1 
NEW YORK 
Established over 80 years ~ 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. | }* 
SELLING AGENTS : 


354 Fourth Avenue ts 


Burmont Mills 
Burmont, Pa. 


Bedford Mills 
Bedford City, Va. 






Union Mills 
Rockbourne Mills 
Runnymede Mills 
Clifton Heights, Pa. 


























225 Fourth Avenue New York 





plants in New England enables us not only to 
render prompt service and right prices but to 
handle any kind and size job. 


Perhaps you are publishing or considering a EDWARD JEFFERSON i 
House Organ or new Catalog. If so, it would WORSTED MACHINERY |} 


pay you to talk with us. aaataniaas aa : 
COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY » PA. a 


(Printers for 28 Years of the New England Telephone Directory) 


— Talbot Mills Dunn Worsted Mills : 


LOWELL BOSTON North Billerica, Mass. WOONSOCKET, R. I. Ca 


| NEW YORK CITY " 

Manufacturers of Ret: 
Woolen Goods 
Flannels—Suitings—Overcoatings—Tweeds, Etc. J. P. STEVENS & CO. 4 
Fine Worsted Yarns os : 

, Commission Merchants ‘ 

23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue ‘s 

NEW YORK : 

Mill Bands, Labels _ r 
Sample Cards and Tickets— W. H. DUVAL & CO. = 
—for the Textile Trade COMMERCIAL BANKING ish 

Operating one of the largest and most modern ATS SE Se aD RD ACR Y 

















250 Market St. 201 Devonshire Street FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths | Fancy’ Worsteds 
















James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 


122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


EXPERT TESTIMONY 


Fabrics Analyzed. Damages Investigated Costs Calculated. Private Textile 
Instruction Textile Lectures. Mill Forms. Business Literature Written. Mills 
Visited and Reported on. 





Trade Mark 





ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths Velours 


Selling Agents 
| PARKER, WILDER & CO. 





Piece Dyes | 
BATTEY, TRULL & CO. | 
Selling Agents this 

New York Office, 257 Fourth we ; 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks— W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Ete. 


Author and publisher of ‘‘Silk Manufacturing and Its Problems.”’ 
Full Octavo. Handsomely Bound. 580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 





NEW YORK — BOSTON 
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Slow Movement in 
Women’s Wear Lines 


Crepes, Twills and Corded Effects 

Likely to Hold Center of Stage 

—Tweeds Again? 

The present is a period of slow 
movement in the field of women’s 
woolens and worsteds. Fall business 
; fairly complete with many first 
hands, but there is a careful watching 
of the market to foresee, if possible, 
the currents which duplicate orders 
will follow. There is further emphasis 
n crepe effects in wool goods, and 
merchandise of this sort is riding for- 
ward on the wave originally started 
py the Canton crepe in the silk field. 
Retailers are even now showing “wool 
Cantons,” all of which have no trace 
of Canton silk and many of which are 
not even Of a crepe weave. It seems 
suficient if the semi-lustrous surface 
of the Canton crepe can be obtained 
on rather distant observation without 
thought of the many differences which 
would appear on closer inspection. 
The trade hopes to increase the yard- 
age of these fabrics cut for use in 
capes. 

Style Tendencies—One garment 
house is said to have made up its 
spring line almost exclusively from 
Redford cords, and its confidence in 
these goods has been rewarded by 

generally excellent business. 
There is great hope among the 
manufacturers of this class of goods 
that they are becoming reestab- 
ished as one of the prominent 
semi-staples. Several of the authori- 
tative New York retailers have made 
showings of tweed suits as a late 
spring mode and it is interesting to 
note that recent news from Paris in- 
licates a revival of goods of the 
tweed nature. For popular wear, 
towever, this season the suit of twill 
weave or corded fabric in tans or 
grays is too well established to be 
‘detracked. A great diversity of 
tabrics has been prepared for use in 
sort wear but makers of garments 
| we sticking pretty closely to proven 
| Bp ites. One fashion authority claimed 
that Fifth avenue is showing only six 
| 





r 


| 


ue 


rk 





eight new styles and that the ap- 
yearance of great variety is gained 
imply by different treatments of the 
same thing. 
‘Bullish Factors—The strength of 
“e men’s wear market backed by 
ugher mill wages and raw wool, 
8 to be found also in women’s 
Wear. The record of price advances 
Snot so clear, but advances are sure- 
coming. There has been talk of a 
"se totalling nearly 20 per cent. in the 
‘arment trades and in retail circles, 
‘ut the relation of the consumer to 
“IS must be given consideration. 
Bearish Factors—The only de- 
‘sing element which the trade 





can imagine is a buyers’ strike, but it 
is believed that such general recog- 
nition of its possibility will make 
traders do everything they can to 
avoid it. Imported goods are being 
watched as competitors with domestic, 
but no volume of goods is being 
brought in at present. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 

C. W. Piling, formerly of the firm 
of Piling & Naumberg, selling agents, 
is now associated with Cox & 
Schreiber, operating a special de- 
partment. He is showing a compre- 
hensive line of women’s wear coat- 
ings, suitings and dress goods. 

Several of the more exclusive gar- 
ment makers are being criticized for 
their lack of initiative in putting out 
new styles. Too many repeats at a 
time when the cheaper trade is flood- 
ing the market with 
thought to be dangerous. 

A garment house which showed a 
Paris-inspired line met with scant 
success while another which drew on 
its own executive’s ingenuity sold all 
it could make. 


variety are 


Lull Noted in 
Bradford Trade 


Manufacturers Fully Contracted 
for Month or Two—Negotiate 
New Wage Agreement 

3RADFORD, ENG., May 3. (Special 
Cable to TEXTILE Wor_p)—There is 
a lull in new business in tops and 
yarns. Spinners and manufacturers 
are fully contracted for requirements 
for the next month or two and are 
keeping out of the market. There is 
between-seasons quietness in the 
piece goods trade. The raw material 
market continues to harden. In Lon- 
don good demand exists on merinos 
and crossbreds. Spinners are slow in 
taking up deliveries. Some accumu- 
lation in stocks of tops is noted. This 
fact, coupled with exports of match- 
ings to America, resulted in reduced 
output from combs. Most firms are 
working short time. 

Topmakers’ quotations are very 
firm at 64d. for 64s; 38d. for 56s; 
19d. for 46s. Spinners are still quot- 
ing on basis of cheap stocks of tops. 
Two-ply 48s Botany can be bought at 
6s. 9d. Some firms are quoting more. 

Weekly wool chart combined aver- 
age index number for wool, tops 
and yarns is 165 for month of April. 

Rail freights on wool have been 
reduced by about eight per cent. from 
May I. 

New wage agreement is in course 
of negotiation, operatives asking for 
advance in base rates. Employers 
have not revealed their policy. 
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Sentiment Mixed in 
Men’s Wear Trade 


Clothiers Find Suit Business De- 
layed, Though Overcoats Boom 
—Advance on Fall Goods 
There is a mixture of sentiment on 
the men’s wear market at the present 
time though for the future there is 
general agreement on the strength of 
the situation. As mentioned in previ- 
ous reports the weather is held up to 
criticism as having put the brakes on 
retail distribution with the result that 
clothiers have been holding up ac- 
ceptance of deliveries on strictly sea- 
sonably piece goods. When selling 
agents construe these requests as 
equivalent to cancellations, there is no 
disposition to accede to them. When 
however, it is simply a matter of aid- 
ing a customer who is not trying to 
side-step his eventual responsibilities, 
the market attitude is usually gener- 
ous. The advance made late last week 
by the American Woolen Co. on fall 
goods is regarded as interesting as in- 
dicating the reflection of the high 
wool market and the wage advance, 
but it will probably shut off any dupli- 

cate business for the time being. 

Prospective Buying—The extreme 
lack of balance between clothiers’ 
orders from retailers for overcoats 
and for suits for next fall is being 
given serious consideration. Re- 
tailers have rushed in for overcoats 
on so large a scale that clothiers 
are thinking of allotting coats just as 
mills allotted goods to them. 

Bullish Factors—The bullish 
ors previously mentioned have re- 
sulted in the advance by the big 
company which is reported to average 
II per cent. but which in some cases 
is in excess of 15 per cent. This move 
is construed as a means of educating 
the buyer up to the figures which must 
be asked for the new spring season 
rather than as a basis on which it is 
hoped to do any further fall business 
at the present time. 

Bearish Factors—A check to dis- 
tribution or the uncovering of larger 
raw wool supplies than statistics 
disclose, seem to be the only items 
which might put the strength of the 
market to the test. If the consumer 
resists prices and goods accumulate, 
reduction to a trading basis must fol- 
low. It is argued, however, that the 
higher wages and good employment 
in all industries have raised the con- 
sumers buying power proportionately 
higher than the advance in clothing. 





fact- 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., will con- 
tinue to be selling agents for the 
Wuskanut Mills, Inc., of Farnums- 
ville, Mass., makers of men’s wear 
worsteds. 


MARKETS 





The offices of the Yorkshire Wor- 
sted Mills were closed on Monday on 
account of the death of Henry Miller, 
of the firm of Miller & Pleet, proprie- 
tors of the Yorkshire Worsted Mills, 
of Lenni, Pa. 


France Talks Tweeds 


Rodier Revives Interest in High- 
est Grade Goods of This Class 
One of the fabric surprises of the 

early French racing season was the 

wide acceptance of Rodier’s Maro- 
kaia. This cloth presents, in appear- 
ance, a strong resemblance to the 

Scotch tweed, reducing the nub of 

white or color to a fleck. 

In the first showings, the severely 
tailored suit was re-introduced as the 
correct interpretation of Marokaia 
and its acceptance by smart women as 
well as its appearance upon the pro- 
fessional mannequins in both suits 
and coats focused attention upon the 
revived interest in cloths of this 
genre. The color treatment most fre- 
quently noted was that of a medium 
brown base with white, black and 
clear red nubs and flecks. 

All of the advanced showings of 
winter models in suits and coats fea- 
ture Rodier’s series of Marokellaines 
or the genuine Scotch tweed. The 
great success quoted earlier in the 
season, of Rodier’s “ mixtures” or 
vari-color treatments, in particular 
the jersey ¢loth known as Djersach- 
ine, is thus upheld and will, appar- 
ently, exercise a marked influence 
upon the fall season in informal and 
sports wear. 

Plaids are noted as among the ac- 
cepted features, as are boucles espe- 
cially when of ribbed construction. 
Kasha mixtures and both new and old 
effects in napped cloths are among 
the conservative leaders. 





American Woolen’s Advance 
The American Woolen Co. has ad- 
vanced prices, as follows: Washing- 
ton Mills, 1712 to 42%c.; Wood Wor- 
sted Mill, 20 to 52%c.; Fulton Mills, 
3744 to 55c¢.; Ayer Mills, 32% to 
52M%c. These advances are on 50 
repeat numbers which were recently 
referred to as averaging $2.16 a 
yard lower than the quotations in 
1920. They average an increase of 
II per cent. over opening prices. Ad- 
vances have been made in other lines, 
as follows: Department 2, worsteds, 
12% to 60c.; Department 7 worsteds, 
20 to soc. In Department 3, the ad- 
vances range from 10 to 22%4c., af- 
fecting lines in the following mills: 
Saranac, Waverly, Norwich, Sawyer, 
Pioneer, Foxcroft, Vassalboro, An- 
derson, Indian Spring, Kennebec, 
Ounegan, Burlington, Chase, Hart- 
land, Newport, Ray, Moosup, Leba- 
non, Mascoma, Yantic, Sebasticook 
Oakland, Assabet and Forest. 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


mom SCOTT & 
WILLIAMS 
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The Attention of eal 
is Invited to Our New 


MODEL K 


Producing a fabric without 
lines, using a latch needle, per- 
mitting speed of production, the 
making of heavy heels and toes 
and perfect plaiting. 








Increased width of top and a 
greatly pronounced loose course 
for looping are features of great 
value. 


Established 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 

Hamilton High Point Paris Barcelona Porto 
Ont. N.C. France Spain Portugal 

Buenos Aires Sydney Shanghai Osaka Milan 
Argentine Australia China Japan Italy 
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W hat is Function 


of Hosiery Jobber? 





Selling Agents Claim He Is Not 
Doing His Job Thoroughly— 
General Business Slow 

espite the much discussed general 
improvement in the hosiery market 
ijt must be admitted that the last two 
weeks have been exceptionally slow 
for most lines of staple goods. A 


ber of selling agents handling 
standard lines of merchandise state 
their business has been worse 


dull recently, and these include 
whose shipments for 
1 and April this year reached 
1 totals. 


least one 
ae 
| i 


Silk Business Satisfactory? 
‘nofficial reports indicate that a 
satisfactory volume of business 
s been booked by the leading factor 
silk full fashioned goods at new 
es recently named for the last 
fof the year. Mills selling similar 
handise direct to the retailer 
announced advances in line with 
prices made by the market leader, 
| competing lines going to the job- 
ng trade have been readjusted; that 
his adjustment has been downward 
nstances is no secret. 
The Jobber Not Jobbing 
he complaint is growing, with a 
good deal of apparent justification, 
the jobber is gradually losing 
sight of what is theoretically one of 
important economic func- 
ns—that of being a storehouse for 
difficult to blame him 
cautious buying under existing 


is most 
goods. It is 


ditions, and for not wanting to lay 
large stock of goods, and yet it 
should properly be a part of the job- 
ber’s job to buy sufficiently in advance 
1 in sufficient quantities to take 
sare of the normal requirements of 
his trade. 
this is not being done today 
great many jobbers is evidenced 
\ e rush deliveries mills are be- 
ng called on to make, deliveries of 
goods which should be on jobbers’ 
she es, 
Unfair to Mills 
this procedure is followed for 
length of time the jobber must 
stently lay at his own doorstep 
good portion of the blame for any 
rease in the trend toward direct- 
etailer or direct-to-consumer sell- 
ing of hosiery. The subject is a large 
omplicated one, and is not to be 
lisposed of in a few paragraphs. But 
seems obvious that the mill with 
- distribution should not reason- 
ably be called on to take over part 
the functions of a jobber. 
Is have quite enough troubles of 
wn, troubles which they honest- 
ll heir to, and which no one 
i'r wants to—take f 


away trom 


rent export business shares with 


the dullness of the domestic market 
according to all reports. Statistics 
of export shipments during recent 
months have shown great increases, 
but it must be remembered that these 
figures apply to business at least three 
or four months old, on the average. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 


Invitations to a luncheon on Fri- 
day, May 4, were extended late last 
week to a number of hosiery men in 
New York by M. Mossesohn of the 
United Women’s Wear League. The 
letter of invitation stated, in effect, 
that a proposition of interest to the 
hosiery trade would be presented at 
this luncheon. Information as to the 
purpose of the meeting or the sub 
jects to be discussed was refused early 
this week by Mr. Mossesohn. 

The Knoxville Knitting Mills have 
named prices and are selling their 
line for July-August delivery. 

A. G. McMannus, who for many 
years sold the towel line of Bacon & 
Co. in the Middle West, is now asso 
ciated with the hosiery department of 
this company, operated by J. P. 
Vorhees. 

That good old shock absorber, the 


weather, has taken more than its us 


ual share of kicks this spring, and it 
is entitled to them. 

Business for next spring may sound 
like a dream to most of the trade, yet 
one reliable selling agent reports good 
sized, definite orders booked for de 
livery, December, January and Feb- 


socks 


infants’ 


ruary on with fancy 
tops. 
New prices for deliveries up to 


September have been made by the 
Everwear Hosiery Co., showing slight 
advances on silk and mercerized num 


bers and no change in wool goods. 
No. 29, a women’s silk full fashioned 
stocking, with mercerized lisle garter 
top, heel and advanced from 
$16 to $17.50; No. 24, a women’s silk 


mercerized lisl« 


toe 1S 


garter top, heel and 


toe is advanced from $9.50 to $10. 
The policy of making larger percent 
age advances on higher priced goods 
than on lower priced numbers is fol 
lowed throughout the line. 

The McCallum Hosiery Co. has an 


le 


nounced advances of 50¢c. to $2.00 on 


12 of its numbers of full fashioned 
goods for delivery after July 1, but 
has made no change in price in the 
three numbers which are considered 
its leaders. No. 322 at $16, No. 152 
at $24 and No. 122 at $24 remain un- 


changed. 


Loading Glove Silk Decried 





Prominent Manufacturer Says Practice Is Greatest Danger Con- 


fronting 


Hk correspondence, 

calling attention to the danger in 
the recently inaugurated practice of 
loading or weighting glove silk, is of 
interest : 


following 


Letter of Inquiry 
St. Johnsville, N. Y., April 3, 1923 
Fulton County Silk Mills, 

Gloversville, N. 2 a 
Gentlemen: 

Glove silk cloth has enjoyed a special 
standing in the silk market for years 
Some give the opinion that this has been 
due in no small part to the fact that 
loading and weighting have been avoided 
by nearly all manufacturers 


Recently loaded and weighted glov: 
silk has made its appearance upon th 
market in fairly large amounts. 

Your house is one of the oldest in the 


country supplying glove silk cloth to the 
trade. We believe your opinion upon 
the advisability or inadvisability of 
weighting or loading glove silk would be 
appreciated generally. We therefore re- 
quest that you give us your views on 
this matter and further request that you 
permit us to make known 
generally to the trade 
Very truly yours, 
NATIONAL KNITTING MACHINE Co 


your vit 


Ws 


The Answer 
Gloversville, N. Y., April 9, 1923 
National Knitting Machine Co., Inc., 
St. Johnsville, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 
Your letter 
and 


both timely 


of April 3rd is 


interesting We agree with the 


Industry 
statement made, that “the success of 
glove silk fabric has been due in no 


small part, to the fact that loading and 
weighting has been avoided by nearly all 


manufacturers.” In fact, the qualifica 


tion “nearly” was unnecessary until 
only a short time ago, as it has been 
practically within this last year and a 
half that the adulterated fabric has 
made its appearance on the market 
Prior to the appearance of the loaded 
goods, probably no other textile has 


been greeted with such approval by the 


women of America. The increased us 


of glove silk has been phenomenal and 
only a material that would have in 
herent properties of merit, could have 
been a success that would develop an 
industry from the few mills that were 
the pioneers, to the wide-spread manu- 
factliring plants of today 

The attributes that have made glove 
silk material a favorite, are its beauty, 
its stretch, and its durability. Thes¢ 


combined 
have 


with its 
resulted in 

demand for 
fabricated 
were 
silk and pure 
ntimately without 
from danget l 


ous |o 
with 


ease in laundering, 
continually increased 
whatever garments are 
from glove silk. Cé&nsumers 
that the fabrics were pure 


dve, and worn 


aware 
and could be 
danger of poisoning 
ad 1 
ading ingredients, and 
careful f 


attention, the garments, if 


made orrectly, would outwear cotton 
Due, no doubt, to the intense comp 
tition that developed this past two years 
n all lines of silk goods, some mills 
without giving thought to the future, 
adulterated their glove silk fabric by 


( ¢ niinwed on 


page 12! 


Spot Underwear Slow; 
Duplicating for Fall 


Jobbers Placing Reorders on Goods 
They Have Already Sold—No 
Spring Opening Till Aug. 1 

Spot business in underwear is dull, 
while reordering of fall merchandise 
is perhaps more than for a 
That spring 
not moving freely is due 


active 

number of weeks past. 

eoods Are 

solely to the weather, reports from all 
the 

the retailer is yet to experienc: 


sections of country agreeing that 
a real 
consumer demand for light weights. 

No one is worried about the light- 
weight All factors in 


distributing 


situation 


the 


system Ot goods to the 


consumer are bare of 


stocks and 
weeks of good spring weather 


yond question cle velop the sho 


merchandise for this spring which has 


ee 1 


so much talked about 


Large Operators Duplicate 


While, generally speaking, the mat 


il 


ket on fall goods is quiet, due as much 


to the well sold condition of mills as 
o any hesitancy on the part of th 
ill there have been 
considerable inquiry and several good 
sized duplicate orders placed on 


established lines. 


t 
buyer to operate, 


well 
Jobbers admit free 
ly that they have oversold fall undet 
wear. A number of them, including 
several of th largest operators, have 
recently placed reorders at advances 
of from $1.00 to $1.50.over opening 
prices. Any question as to the ad 


visability of such action from 
buyer’s standpoint is answered by thx 
fact that they have the goods sold, 


and at a profit. 


t} 
ne 


Further duplicating 
of this nature is expected right along, 
Spring Opening Discussed 

When to underwear 


lor spring, 1924, is becoming a sub 
ject of 


open lines of 


Increasing discussion. It 


would seem a simple matter to dispose 


of this question with the 


statement 


that all in the market agree that the 
later action is taken the better. but 
there is apparently more to it than 


that. Leading opinion holds that it 


would be a mistake to make new 
\ug. 1, and all 
logical arguments make this opinion 
the only sensibl hold. The 
new cotton crop dominates the situa- 
A fair idea of this crop may be 
obtained in July, but no’ one will dis- 
pute that August will afford a much 
better basis on which to work. 


spring prices before 
one to 


tion. 


Outspoken selling agents freely dis- 
cuss the possibility of canc¢ lation of 
“high priced” orders by and 
smaller jobbers should a decline in 
cotton happen along durin; 


g 
mer based on large crop reports. 


weaker 


the sum- 


Underwear Trade Notes 


IXveryone in the market seems to 


oT lat a late opening of 


sprin 
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Wildman 


Spring Needle 
Knitter 


Are you considering the pur- 
chase of hosiery knitting ma- 
chines? 

The name “ Wildman” repre- 
sents conscientious effort of over a 
generation devoted entirely to 
building and improving high a 
grade knitting machinery. 

Wildman Knitters will make 
the high spliced heel, reinforced 
heel and toe, ring toe and double 
sole with entire satisfaction. 


We are now able to sell Wild- 
man Spring Needle Knitters in all 
foreign countries. 


On request we will send 
the “Wildman Spring 
Needle Knitter Machine 
Instruction Book,” giving 
detailed information and 
description of every impor- 
tant part of the machine. 

We have issued a very complete and 


informative book, ‘‘ The Science of Knitting.” 


Price, $3.00. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


goods is desirable, certainly not ear- 
lier than Aug. 1. Yet the amount of 
time given to discussion of every 
angle of the question would seem to 
indicate the fear that all mills will not 
be guided by the most sensible consid- 
erations. 

Nothing further has developed, so 
far as can be learned, on the reported 
offering several weeks ago of 
women’s union suits of Pennsylvania 
manufacture for next spring. 

[t is to be doubted that any respon- 
sible jobber would commit himself at 

time on goods for next spring, in 


the absence of exceptional induce- ¢very State and to a number of for iL 
, ments. eign countries, and handle all kinds 


Conservative selling agents are pro- 
ceding most cautiously in accepting 
duplicates on fall goods for August 
and later delivery. 

rhe strongest believers in cotton at 
over 25¢ all through the fall do 
not consider improbable considerably 
lower figures during the summer in- 
duced by speculation or exaggerated 


Outerwear Jobbers 


Do Big Business 


A Representative House Reports 
Maintained Good  Sales— 
German Agent Appointed 
“Our business continues steady 
and large,” said a representative ot 
one of the largest jobbers of sweaters 
and scarfs in the country this week 
He continued: “We have what is 
probably the most representative busi 
ness in this line, as we sell goods in 


of merchandise. 

“T can tell you without reserva-| 
tion that there has been no let up in 
our business, despite the reports which 
we hear from selling agents for lines 
distributed through the jobber. We 
are now much ahead of last year in 
volume, and there is no question, in 
my mind that this will be a record 
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crop yield estimates. year for the outerwear industry gen 


erally as well as for us.” 





An Opinion on Slipovers 

“ Will the slipover come back? S« 

far as we are concerned this type of 

k ading. Introduced to the trade often S@tment never went out. RRATE eae 

without explanation, or camouflaged in @ lull in buying of slipovers over a| 

some cases by statements of superior period of several weeks, but we are 

methods of finishing, the use of these selling them in good quantity now} 

loaded materials insidiously crept in and contracting for 

and today is the greatest danger that The 

confronts the industry. The women of 

America who had placed their confi- 

dence in glove silks, haye continued to 

buy the loaded garments in ignorance 3 

of the true construction, but the harvest and it comes to several as a W elcome| 

] of ill repute is yet to be reaped and it @Ssurance that the popularity of thes: 
will prove to be bitter fruit for those goods is not at an end. 

who have poisoned the industry. German Competition 

Manufacturers of petticoats and un- A representative of what is under-| 

lerwear are desirous of avoiding the stood to be the largest manufacturer| 

use of loaded glove silk but they are of knit goods in Germany is now in| 

continually tempted to purchase such this country showing a line of sampl 

material, for yard by yard they out- ee aE ae SR ty 

weigh pure goods, and are apparently a products. Arrangements have o ~ 

bargain even when they realize they are ™@de for a selling agency in New| 

buying tin instead of silk. The disad- York. A superficial examination of 

vantage of handling loaded piece goods the goods to be offered leads to th 

are many. Trouble often results when conviction that domestic manufac 

the garments are being fabricated, such turers have little to fear from this 

a as troubles with the needles in the ma- 


Loading Glove Silk 


(Continued from page 119) 
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more of them. 
slipover is a staple in our} 
opinion.” 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 


Freer movement in fibre silk scarfs 
is reported in sections of the market, 
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Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 
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competition, except on a few num 


You owe it to yourself to 





” chines, and a stock of piece goods can- hers) Knit goods men who have seen| Es z ‘ : 7 7 
S feome tt thee dear thE German goods also exyres ths Hl investigate this machine. [if 
ssets to carry. With pure silk, the far- es part of the products see: a : ll 

mye ee eee a by. she rn. tania “a decidedly| Mm Samples, prices and par- il 
ee ee. ieecdeuty duterred hese, Compe] ticulars on request. 


ately cut them up or take his chances on tition from other goods, such as silk 


Sui 


Leavin ; re wt 
having tender goods on the shelves. and fibre silk scarfs, will be prevented — Foreign Agents MT 
Phe same thing is true of the garments bythe high tari. A market may b mi , : uy 
When made. There is the element of found here for specialties and other = Great Britein en iniaiiniihi iT 
anger to the retailer in stocking such ; 7 ce os nn the Continent by 
r ts goods in which labor enters as the ps Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester 1. H. Butler & Co., Sydney 4 
garments, and the unfortunate consum- : 3} — eres killers il 
ts who lay the garments to one side for ‘“*TS¢St cost factor. ll i 4 
Sesten aed ~ . iisigpamatianiinase South | erica = 
iture use, will find when the time comes Mis en aa 


Santiago Seotto, Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine 


Wear it, that it is not fit for the pur- Postpone Educational Show 
‘e for which it was purchased. The Southern Educational Exposi 


We thank you for giving us the op- .. PGi eee 
aos, - 3 tion has been postponed one year and 
rtunity to state our views and we 1] be held in Textile H 1c 
1} 7 re *xT1 < 9 meen 

\ ave no stone unturned to make W! 2 a ee , + * 
at any time, the facts that we are ville, S. C., June 9 to 14, 1924. his 
lavine before you today. postponement was due to inability to 
Meanwhile, wishing you success on secure prominent educators as speal 
ir campaign for pure silk and pure ers owing to previous engagements 
lyes, we are 


China and Japan 


ngse Road, Shangha Chi 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


WE 


SS 


uit 


—— 


Pennsylvania 


1 


There will be no change in general 
plans and the committees which have 
been appointed will be continued. 


FE 
SESS 


Yours very truly, 
Futton County Sirk MILLS. 
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Scott Testers ||» 
( 
Vj 
DEPENDABLE : 
Dei 
production and economi- a1, 
cal operation have com- = 
bined to make NYE & 
TREDICK knitters pop- sin 
ular for a generation in 5s 
those mills where fabric ( 
of the highest quality is ' 
made at a price which er 
assures satisfactory mar- THE SCOTT HORIZONTAL $97 
gins 6 
| 800 Lbs. Capacity — Inclinable Balance Wi 
FABRIC TESTER Sc 
An American Invention, Built in America by a 
i} Skilled American Mechanics and Adopted as : 
TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. the mee a Testing All Heavy Fabrics Ce 
for American Requirements. : 
' DELAWARE do 
WILMINGTON : We also Build the Standard Testing Machines th 
Successors to for Light Fabrics, Yarns, Etc. wi 
NYE & TREDICK CO. 


Cable Address—Trumpbro—Wilmington H E N R Y : . S c 0 7 T & C 0 M P A N y We 
Southern Agent—H. F. Booth, Cheraw, S. C. 


Blackstone and Culver Sts., Providence, R. I. 
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HOSIERY and UNGERWEAR MANUFACTURERS | CHARLES COOPER’S 


Look at the © Stamping of Your Box Labels | Machine and Needle Works ||: 
ie Which Is Yours? Tice BENNINGTON, VERMONT : 












G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 
Don't spoi! your labels _ 


and the put-up of your Or a = 7 
goods with blurred and : M 
Spring and Latch Needle 


indistinct impressions 
from rubber stamps 





M 
Our geared machines print perfect . 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED KNITTING MACHINERY a 
wheels I 
Lot numbers, sizes and color words STANDARD FOR Cc 
instantly set in printing position, Plain Ribbed, Circular and a 
Our machines are built special to Flat Underwear - 
meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL Shirt Cuffs ‘ 
2EQUIREMENTS | 
enenes Drawer Bottoms 
Will last many years 
Write for catalogue , . . 1 
; - Rib Cuff Cutting Machines j 
American Numbering Machine Co. Burr Wheels and Burr Blades : 
224 Shepherd Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. Balmoral Collarette Machines ; 
Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding } 
Machines t 
I 


SPRING AND LATCH 
NEEDLES 










re TOP 
FLA mace 


Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 









FLARE TOP 
MADE IN AMERICA 
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Hosiery Imports 





January Figures Show Increase in 
Cotton and Decline in Wool 
WasHincton, D. C.—Imports of 

cotton hosiery increased considerably 

in January but wool hosiery imports 
continued to decline. Cotton totaled 

61.919 dozen pairs for the month, 

valued at $111,170, as compared with 

45,803 dozens, valued at $92,121 for 

December. Imports of wool totaled 

21,306 dozens, valued at $165,110, as 

compared with 27,928 dozens, valued 

at $186,668 in December. Imports of 
wool hosiery have declined sharply 
since last October when they totaled 

8,733 dozen pairs, valued at $616,- 

919. 

Germany supplied the bulk of the 
cotton hosiery imported in January 
as usual, shipments from that coun- 
try totaling 59,780 dozens, valued at 
$97,740. England was second with 
1,826 dozens, valued at $11,690. 
With respect to wool hosiery the 
situation was reversed, England and 
Scotland supplying about three-quar- 
ters of the month’s total, imports 
from Great Britain amounting to 
13,967 dozens, valued at $134,395. 
Germany was second with 4,893 
valued at $123,405. The 
third largest shipper was Belgium 
with 350 dozen pairs. Scattering im- 
ports of both cotton and wool hosiery 
were received from France, Canada 
and Austria, 


dozens, 


OBITUARY 
William Parker 


William Parker, president of the 
Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, 
Ga., died May 1, while on visit to his 

home, Lothersdale, Eng. Mr. 
Parker was born June 15, 1857, at 
Lothersdale, and early became en- 
gaged in cotton spinning in Eng- 
land. He came to America in April, 
1882, settling in Columbus, Ga., be- 
coming connected with the Muscogee 
Mfg. Co. He subsequently became 
associated with the Bibb Mfg. Co., 
Macon, Ga., for a short time. His 
next connection was with the Ma- 
ginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
La., and the Seimes & Parker Mfg. 
Co. In 1895 he moved to Cedartown, 
assisting in the organization of what 
was then known as the Cedartown 
Cotton Mfg. Co., now No. 1 mill of 
the Cedartown Cotton & Export Co., 
of which he became manager. 

1898 together with associates he 
organized and built the Paragon 
Mills, now No. 2 mill of the Cedar- 

Cotton & Export Co. This 
plant was sold in 1899, and with the 
Same associates the Standard Cotton 

lls were organized and built. Of 
th mill Mr. Parker was manager 
lor 24 years, and has been president 
for the last 15 years. 

‘ 1886 he married Annie Almira 
Berry, of Columbus, Ga., who died 
in 1904. Two children of this mar- 
tlage survive—Mrs. L. E. Bassett 
and William Parker, Jr., both of 
Cedartown. He married in 1906 
Elinor Louise Noble, Anniston, Ala. 
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One child, George Birkbrek Parker, 
is living. His wife and last-men- 
tioned son were with him at the time 
of his death. He took an active in- 
terest in church affairs, being a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church. Beside 
the immediate family he is survived 
by one sister, Miss Mary Parker of 
Lothersdale, Eng., and six grand- 
children. 
Ernest C. Klipstein 

Ernest C. Klipstein, of A. Klip- 
stein & Co., and president of E. C. 
Klipstein Sons & Co., dyestuffs, chem- 
icals, etc., 644 Greenwich Street, New 
York, died on Sunday at St. Vincent’s 
Hospital, New York, after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Klipstein was a _ prominent 
chemist and belonged to many scien- 
tific societies, trade organizations and 
clubs, including the Society of Chem- 
ical Industry, Electrochemical So- 
ciety, Drug & Chemical Club, Mer- 
chant’s Association, U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Reform Club, Essex 
County Country Club, etc. 

Funeral services were held Tues- 
day at his late home in East Orange, 
N. J. He is survived by his widow 
and three sons. 


Harry Miller 

Harry Miller, member of the firm 
of Miller & Pleet, proprietors of the 
Yorkshire Worsted Mills, Lenni Mills, 
Pa., manufacturers of men’s wear 
fabrics, died Saturday, April 28, at 
Mt. Sinai Hospital from pneumonia. 
Mr. Miller was 55 years of age. For- 
merly engaged in the woolen goods 
jobbing trade, he became interested in 
the manufacture of these fabrics, op- 
erating two mills in Philadelphia and 
at Lenni. Eventually the plants were 
consolidated. Mr. Miller was widely 
and favorably known in the industry. 
His charitable contributions were 
most liberal, and it is stated that many 
a poor family has lost in him a most 
generous benefactor. He is survived 
by his widow and two brothers. 


Henry H. Skinner 

Henry H. Skinner, a director of the 
sigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. and for- 
mer president of the Torrington Co, 
the National Needle Co. and the Do- 
mestic Sewing Machine Co., died of 
heart disease while on the way from 
his office to his home in Springfield, 
Mass., April 26. He was a prominent 
investment banker in his section and 
was 65 years old. 





James W. Wilson 
James Whitney Wilson, head of 
James Wilson & Sons Co., tape manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia, died Thurs- 
day, April 26, at the age of 41 years. 
The business was founded by his fa- 
ther, James Wilson, who died in 1915. 


George B. Gordon 
George B. Gordon, treasurer of 
Gordon Bros., manufacturers of shod- 
dy and wool substitutes, died in his 
home in Hazardville, Conn., April 24. 
He was formerly a director of the 
Warren Woolen Co. of Stafford. 


Death came at the age Of 77 years. 
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“PARAMOUNT 
METHOD” 

FABRIC 
HOLDER 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is 
one of the greatest developments in the 
art of finishing hosiery. It prevents the 
goods from creeping up during the dry- 
ing process and the following advan- 
tages are all direct results of its use: 





Uniformity of Iength. 
No disfigurement of goods. 
Less work for pairers. 
Goods lie better in boxes. 


Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and 
METHOD OF FINISHING have 


been developed to meet every require- 





ment of correct finishing. 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIP- 
MENT you are assured of an increased 
selling value in your merchandise, greater production and fewer 
seconds. 

















You will find a large saving in labor, steam and floor 
space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If inter- 
ested, our representative will call DEMONSTRATING IN 
YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT 
the improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Dry- 
ing and Shaping Forms. 













You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 







Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. 


Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH ALL PARAMOUNT 
PRODUCTS 


Patented Sept. 17, 19 8 


PARAMOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 


Patented Nov. 4. 1919 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Formerly 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 


Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Ill. 
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ESTABLISHED 1838 




















NEEDLES) continenta: 
For All Types of Knitting Machine: 
E. W.S. JASPER 


Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE Co. 
Telephone—Barclay 2965 71 Murray Street, New York 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 





THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


\Ve announce to the knit goods trade 
tha: both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - Nat. 
° SWEATER MACHINE Established 1846 
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TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING — rritadeipis, ro 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


anufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


SPINNING TAPE 


Knitting Machine HOPE WEBBING CO., PROVIDENCE 
Specialists 





WiLL! & CO., =: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


United States Testing Company, Inc. | 


General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
TESTS: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 
Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres. Yarns and Fabrics. | 
Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. } 
TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia Paterson New Bedford Shanghai || 
DO 





(IMPORT and EXPORT) 


















PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


Textile 
Wire | 
& Stitcher 


Highest Grade 


Machine for} 
rapid and kco-|| 
nomical Method || 
ot Attaching Ri- || 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or ot! 
Garments 






kK=The FINISH is 


All Important on a Buyer’s Market 





HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 


The only method known that will guarantee a perma- 
nent finish is the use of 


STEAM PLATE PRESSES 


It is obtained by extreme heat under pressure, followed 
by cooling the goods while the pressure is still on. This 
sets the finish and MAKES IT LAST. 















Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


fab 
Send for Catalogue end 
T 


Nashua Steam Press & Boiler Works, Nashua, N. H. 


Successors to Spence & Rideout 





ric | 
| 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





logue || A 


ixth Street ! : 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co., 'Sfiib‘urH™ | 
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Caution Emphasizes 
QO perations of Buyers 





Buying Has Declined With Most 


(Operations Confined to Imme- 
diate Requirements-Factors 


The cautiousness which for a num- 
ber of weeks has assumed first place 
in the minds of silk manufacturers, 
has evidently been taken up by buy- 
ers of the finished fabric. Sellers re- 
port that activity has declined some- 
what and while it is not such as to 
cause alarm, nevertheless it is pres- 
ent. There are several factors that 
enter into the presence of this feature 
and among these are the seasonal de- 
clines that annually take hold; present 
high prices of raw silk and the atti- 
tude of manufacturers themselves. 

Factors of Decline 

Regarding the latter condition, mill 
men are each day becoming more con- 
sistent in their actions, keeping them 
in line with demand and conditions, 
in that as raw product prices rise 
they carry out their previously an- 
nounced policy of operating only as 
requirements necessitate. And this 
policy is a fact today, probably more 
so than the history of the market has 
ever chronicled in the past. Then 
again, the rise and decline of seasons 
is present and this fact has probably 
done as much as any factor to bring 
about a falling-off in the amount of 
transactions booked. For some weeks 
past, retailers have been the leading 
buyers in the market and at the pres- 
ent time their requirements, in but 
very few cases, are filled for the en- 
tire season, so that a return to the 
market will not be imperative with 
them until signs of the fall season 
appear. 

The Manufacturing Element 

The latter fact leads to another 
phase in that mill men are, at the 
present time exercising greatest de- 
liberation in going forward in their 
operations in preparation for fall, so 
much so that production along that 
line may be said to be negligible. 
Here, again, there are several factors 
that enter into this condition: prices, 
labor, and last and most important, 
the attitude of the prospective con- 
sumer. So far the latter has shown 
herself to be a lover of silk and has 
expressed that desire by actual pur- 


chase of nearly all productions 
brought out. However, the manufac- 
turer, is to say the least, suspicious 


of what may happen in the future and 
accordingly is preparing for whatever 
might come. 
Fabric Price Increases 

The increase in fabric prices, an- 
nounced three weeks ago, has served 
to bring about a decline in some re- 
spect in that buyers are operating 
only as requirements necessitate. For 
the most part these buyers placed 


their orders, previous to the enforce- 
ment of the new quotations and today, 
though not heavily stocked, they are 
in a better position to serve the buy- 
ing public with better prospects of a 
greater degree of success than would 


for this condition. 


the season. 





Joseph Benjamin, formerly a part- 
ner in the Silk Co., and for 
the last 25 years in the silk business, 
has formed a partnership with Sam- 
uel Baron, formerly of Michel & 
Krieger, under the name of Benjamin 


Benrose 


Broad silk trade during the last ten days has received a setback 
in that business has somewhat declined from that which had been 
maintained for a number of weeks. 


Several causes are assigned 


Chief among these is the price situation which 
before the rise came, three weeks ago, was a subject of much dis- 
cussion and speculation among both buyers and sellers. 
seasonal decline is a factor that has not been overlooked and it is 
reported that nearly all buyers have filled their requirements for 
Though it is said buyers’ 
pleted, they do not come into the market and trade in the 
volume that emphasized their operations a few weeks ago. 


The 


stocks are somewhat de- 


They 


are confining their operations to immediate needs only. 


be possible were fabrics at the new 
and latest prices placed before the 
consumer. 
Printers Catching Up 

Within the last two weeks, printers 
have been able to gain considerable 
time in their contracts with mills, ow- 
ing to new business having been slow 
in coming to them. Very few manu- 
facturers have placed their printing 
orders for fall, this enabling th« 
printers who have been working to 
capacity in the past, to advance to a 
better position than any they have 
experienced in a number of weeks. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


During the week Cheney 
opened their lines for fall, and among 
others prints held a prominent place 
in the display. These included de- 
signs in the Rumanian, Japanese, 
Danish and Egyptian motifs in radi- 
um and crepe weaves. 

Walter S. Fraser & Co., Inc., have 
announced their line for fall, to which 
additions will be made later. At pres- 
ent printed and solid colored crepes 
are featured. It is stated the mills 
which the company represents are 
working on a number of new novel- 
ties which will be brought out later. 


Bros. 








& Baron. They will have offices at 
267 Fifth Avenue, and will specialize 
in a line of silks for the jobbing and 
cutting-up trades. 


Raw Silk C ahdine 
Ten-Dollar Mark Reached 
Passed During the Week 
\dvances have continued in the 
New York raw silk market during 
the week and last few days have seen 
the ten-dollar mark reached and 
passed, with indications pointing to 
continued rising tendencies. Trading 


and 


is quiet, with manufacturers continu 
ing to operate on a_hand-to-mouth 
basis, confining their buying to actual 


needs. 
the 


stocks in 
and that if opera- 
tions are to be continued buyers will 
have soon to re-enter”the market. 


It is reported that 


mills are low 


Prices on Thursday were as fol 

lows: 

Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15 10 10 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15... 9.75 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15.. sas GD 
WUACNNe. Ot. ING. Dec vcessicvcas -+- 9.60 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15..........6. 9.55 
Filature Sinshui No. 1 13/15. Cimiren ere 

Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style. fia Binlgdik wide 9.20 
Canton, 20/22, new style..... ae s ae 
ITALIAN 

Extra Classical .....<.. can eres oh ee 
Beat Classical wccecsccesccvcccces 9.70 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


The Yokohama market remains firm, with prices 


vancing. 


steadily ad- 


Good silk continues scarce, with little material on hand 
Shipments to America to May 1 
amounted to 261,650 bales, compared with 2 


20,004 bales a year 


ago. At present there are on hand 14,000‘bales of white silk and 
1,000 bales of yellow, in comparison with a total of 42,000 bales a 


year ago. 


last week under renewed buying for American account. 


The Canton market has advanced anmibaeahie since 


Holders 


are reported to have sold about 15,000 bales of new crop silk so 


far and have little to offer for earlier than July-August shipment. 
Shanghai has been more active of late, especially in steam fila- 


tures, which today are nearer Japan silks in price. 
ments offered have contributed to the difficulty. 
quiet, little stock being left on hand to date. 


and that of poor quality. 


Late ship- 
Tsatlee raws are 
Tussahs continue 


| in demand, with prices rising. Milan remains quiet, with but 
little activity noted for either European or American account. 











Ribbons Experience 
no Marked Change 


Sales in Narrow Numbers Decline 
—Wide Numbers Continue to 


Be Popular 


Ribbon business during the week 
has experienced no great change. 


Trading, if anything, is better on wide 
numbers than it has been through 
the entire season and everywhere in- 
dications seem to fulfill a 
made some months ago, 


prediction 
that ribbons 
of the wide variety are to enjoy fur- 
ther popularity than that which has 
emphasized them throughout the pres- 
ent season. Of the narrow 
they are the discard, 
are today not experiencing the 
volume sales registered in them a few 
short weeks ago. 


numbers, 
though 
they 


not in 


Ribbons Popular 

Ribbons are in style, of 

is no doubt. One 
witness at the 
Carnival” of the 


there 

but needed to be a 
“Summer Fashion 
Retail Millinery As- 
sociation of America at the Hotel 
Astor Tuesday evening of this 
week to have this fact borne home to 
him in foree. Here displayed 
hats of every order and pattern, gaily 
adorned with colors and 
sizes with a preponderance of the 
wider numbers. 

At the same time production, espe- 
cially on the wide numbers is being 
kept up to its highest point in antici- 
pation of further demand upon 
market. True, sales declined a few 
weeks ago, following the advancement 
of prices, but this factor has become 
a minor one with buyers today who 
are out to their 


that 


on 
were 


ribbons of 


the 


serve consumers, 
Advance Operations 

Comparing with the manufacturers 
of broad silks, ribbon mills are not 
operating far in advance of require- 
ments, so far as fall is concerned but 
are confining their activities down to 
immediate sales. They, too, are 
awaiting the verdict of the stylists as 
to what is to be the thing most de- 
sired by the consumer in the fall. 
Following that conclusion mill opera- 
tions will take on an air of activity, 
that while conditions in their present 
form hold good, will be in line with 
good conditions existing today. 


Ribbon Trade Note 


At a meeting of the ribbon weavers’ 
branch of the Associated Silk Work- 
ers’ Union held in Paterson on Tues- 
day night it was voted to postpone 
action with regard to wage increases. 
In general, it was felt that conditions 
in the mills at the present time did not 
warrant the presentation of a demand 
for increased wages and the matter 
was put over to such time as operat- 
ing conditions are somewhat im- 
proved. 
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It Measures the 
FULL prodetgien 
Strength of the 


P U L L Pattern No. FS-22 17 to 23 inches 


Patented 21 to 27 inches 
= PERK\ —_e 
en = aaah SS —— 


Adjustable 25 to 31 inches 









THE PERKINS TENSILE TESTER The intrinsic value of Factory 


Chairs and Stools is not in their 
purchase price, but what they do 
to increase the efficiency of the 
worker. 


fills a real need of the Textile Trades. 
It gives an accurate tensile test of the 
fabric in pounds per inch strip. No 
side pull—-no cramping. Simplicity 

ease of operation thorough reliability 


are among the outstanding features of Regal Sietel Big. Co. 


2308-18 S. Western Ave., Chicago 


THE PERKINS TENSILE TESTER 





Write Dept. T 5 
B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC., Holyoke, Mass. 





THE CORRECT INDUSTRIAL SEATING 


















ROLLER SHEEP LEATHER 
—that Does not Break whenstretched 


CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 






| 
| 













_ The short life of roll cots can We want an opportunity to 
in many cases be directly traced demonstrate our Colonial Brand 
to the use of poor skins. Roller Sheep to you. 

If the leather is of inferior : 1 ob 

quality or works loose, it is only Cur representative will be 

a matter of a short time before Pleased to call at your request 

they are completely worn out or we will gladly submit sample 
and must be replaced. for your consideration. 









Cashiko Tape Condenser 
Increases Production, Improves Quality 
Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 

Details Supplied Upon Request 

CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and Works 
85 Foster St. Worcester, Mass. 


BESSE, OSBORN & ODELL, INC. 
51 South Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tanneries: Clinton, Maine; Peabody, Mass. 
Southern Representative: The Wilson Co., Greenville, S. C. 
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Narrow Market 
for Textile Shares 


| eading Cotton Mill Shares Barely 
Steady in Price or Weaker— 
Leading Worsteds Sought 
s0STON.—The practi- 
\ all cl securities 
tinues narrow, with no outside in- 


market for 


isses of textile 
stment interest of consequence, and 
th the majority ot regular invest- 


s showing no desire to increase 
eir holdings. The only factor that 
events a further recession in val- 


s, particularly of cotton mill shares, 
the refusal of regular investors to 
rt with their holdings at 
itively low prices. 


present 
Some idea of 
iat might happen if there was gen- 
eral selling is evidenced by recent de- 
ines of 5 to 10 points in high-grade 
itton mill shares: 
sachusetts 


tor instance, Mas- 


sold at today’s auctions 


<-dividend at 1551s, a decline of 7% 
points, while Pepperell dropped 934 
to 145%. No doubt a part of 
e present weakness is due to the 


sympathetic influence of the general 


nts 


insettledness of nearly all industrial 
shares, but it can hardly account for 
the lack of interest shown by regular 
textiles: the latter is 
loaded up on the recent advance and 
probably accounted for by the fact 


nvestors in 


hat the majority of such investors 


are now showing their faith in the 
future earning power of textiles by 


fraining from selling at sacrifice 
prices. 
Pacific Mills and the American 


\Voolen issues have suftered from the 
veneral listed stocks, al- 
though both of these companies are 
earning relatively more money to- 
lay than ever before in their history, 
nd on the strength of this showing 


decline in 


hould be selling at as high prices as 
touched previously this year. Ameri- 
in Woolen preferred has sold within 
range of 103% to 103% during the 
veek, closing at latter figure, 
hich is a decline of 5ths of a point; 
he common closed today at 9454, a 
ecline of 234 points for the week. 
though it has sold in the interim as 
v as 9334 and as high 97%. 
\fter selling last ex-dividend 
921% Pacific has shown unaccount- 
le weakness and closed today at 90, 
spite announcement of this cor- 
‘ration that its emploves would be 
en the opportunity of purchasing 
stock on the installment plan on the 
basis of 91. Amoskeag is practically 
changed for the week on the basis 
96 for the common, and 8o for the 
ferred. International Cotton Mills 
lso unchanged at 15 for the com- 

n and 60 for the preferred. 


the 


as 


week 


increased Pacific Mills Earnings 


announcement that Pacific 
lls will make available to its em- 


I he 


ployes 5,000 shares otf capital 
stock on the installment plan is ot 


interest to investors not onlv because 


its 


it is likely to develop a new and per 


manent market for a substantial por 
tion of its 400,000 shares, but also be 
cause the price at which these install 
ment plan shares will be distributed is 
definitely fixed at 91. This is a point 
above the figure touched by this stock 
in the open market this week, which 
represents a decline of 7 
the 


points from 
block ot 
the stock was purchased recently by 
Boston bankers. Although neither 
the share value nor the dividend rate 
is guaranteed to purchasing em 


basis at which a large 


ployes 
by the company, the success of the 
installment plan depends so much up 
on their maintenance for a 
erable period that it hardly 
likely that the plan would have been 
exploited on this basis if officials wer« 
not confident of their ability to con 
tinue present dividend rate and that 
gt tor the stock would represent the 
bottom of the market 


consid 


seems 


for time 


there is ample 


some 
to come. Certainly 
ground for this belief in unofficial re 
ports of sales and earnings for the 
first quarter of this year; 
are reported at the rate of over $50, 
000,000 annually, as compared with 
a peak turnover in 1920 of $66,000, 


net sales 


ooo when prices were far above the 
present level; net profits after depre 
ciation, but before taxes, are re ported 
at the rate of over $6,000,000 annual 
ly, or about 2% times the dividend 
of $2,400,000 on the 400,000 outstand 
ing shares of stock. Within a year 
Pacific Mills earning power will have 
been materially increased by the com 
pletion of its 72,000 spindle sheeting 
mill near Spartanburg, S. C 
adjacent bleachery and 
plant. 


New Maverick Mills Control 

With the sale of $1,050,000 of the 
recently authorized $1,500,000 issue 
of 20-year first-mortgage 7 per cent. 
bonds of the Maverick Mills, E. Bos- 
ton, Mass., td Pearsons, Taft & Co., 
Inc., Chicago bankers, and the retire 
ment of its preferred stock, control of 
this company 
Stone & Co.., 
interests. 


and its 
finishing 


from 
Soston bankers, to Foss 
Eugene N. founder 
of the company and president of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Co., has been elected 
president and his son, Noble Foss, 
succeeds Jere A. Downs as treasurer. 
The latter and the following direct 
Hayden, Stone & 
Company have also resigned: Calvin 
Austin, H. R. Hardwick, J. B. 
Hardon, Galen L. Stone, and Robert 
G. Stone. The new board of direct- 
will be announced later. Pre- 
ferred stockholders have the privi- 
lege, on or before July 2, to send 
their certificates to the Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston, for payment 
at par and accrued dividend, or they 


passes Hayden, 


F¢ SS, 


ors representing 


ors 


may exchang: stock for new 
bonds on the f S100 of bonds 


share of pr 
cash adjustment of accrued dividends 


and The 


; ; 
makes it possible 


for each eferred, with a 


accrued interest new fi 


naneing not only 
for the company to purchase all pre 
ferred stock with payment of accrued 


dividends, but gives it an ample sup 
The 
pany’s product is so well sold ahead 


that a 


ply ot working capital com 


considerable expansion of its 


productive capacity 1s being seriously 


considered. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The 


shares 


following sales of 


We 


textile 


' 5 
were adnesday s 


made at 


auctions: 


Shares Mill Pa 
Mass. Cotton (ex-d 100 
Sanford L100 ) 
Brook MO TSO 
Pepper 100 14514— 9% 
1 Dartmouth 00 160 
10 Plymouth Cordag 100 108 % 1 
2 1.0 ll B acl 100 133 + 6 
West Bo t f 100 105%%,4+11% 
Arlin to LOO 112 
Cash Dividends 
lo 
Stock of 
Rate Period Payable Record 
Hoosac Cott 
Mills pra $2.00 Qtly. May 15 May 
Quissett Mi $2.00 Qtly. May » May 
Butler M $2.00 Qtly. May 15 May 
Harmon MI 1%, Qtly. May 1 April 26 
Pacific Mills $1.50 Qtly. May 1 April 25 
Ipswict Mills 1% Qtly. May 1 April 20 
Mass. Cotto \i $3.00 May 10 April 24 
Esmond, pfd 1%) Qtly. May 1 April 25 
Esmond, com Ly May 1 April 25 
Merrimack Mt 
Co 16% Qtly. June 1 May 
Sharp Mfe. Cx $1.00 Qtly. May 22 May 2 
Hamilton Mfg. Co.$1.90 Qtly May 15 May 2 
Roxbury Carpet 
Co., pfd Qtly. 1%% Mayl1 Apr. 26 
Manomet Mills Qtly.1%% Mayl1 Apr. 24 
Nonquitt Spin. Co.Qtly.1%% Mayl1 Apr. 24 
Nashawena Mills. .Qtly. 2% Mayl1 Apr. 24 
Mas Cotton Mills $3.00 May 10 Apr. 24 
Pacific Mills Qtly. $1.50 May 1 Apr. 25 


Financial Note 
The Renfrew Mfg. Co. on May I, 


1923, paid a quarterly dividend of 
1’2 per cent. on its common stock to 
stockholders of record of April 27; 
1923 


More Sellers Than Buyers 
Rumors of Curtailment Cause Un- 
easiness 
Mass.—For the 
time in a long period there have been 
more sellers than buyers of local mill 


FALL RIVER, first 


stocks for a week past, though quite a 
number of issues have changed hands. 
Cloth sales have not averaged more 
than 30,000 pieces per week for over 
a month with the advance in 
wages becoming effective this week 
and rumors of possible curtailment 
in the near future many of the smaller 
owners of mill shares have become 
noticeably uneasy and feel it is time 
to unload. The more conservative 
refuse to express an opinion concern- 
ing the situation but it is noticeable 
that they are buying instead of sell- 


ing, 


and 


The sales show 


about two 


the 


an average drop 
points in the majority o 
transactions the 
vious sales and they are as tollows 
American Linen, 86; Border City 
105; Lincoln, 107; Laurel Lake, pfd 
Mer- 


lecumse] 


from last pri 


103; Granite, 105; Davol, 115; 
chants, 163; Stafford, 84; 


160, and Stevens, 150. 


Tax Hearings 


Fatt River, Mass. 


The final argu- 
ments of counsel in the King Philip 
Mills’ tax abatement 


made 


case are to be 
before Commissioner Ky 


Field on May 14 and arrangements 
have been made 


to proceed with the 


Luther Mfg. Co.'s tax case earlv in 
Jun \ttorney Arthur E. Seagray 
who has been retained to appear in 


behalf of the 
that 


mull in the action, states 
the hearing will not be nearly 
that of the King Philip 
case as he intends to put in a consid- 
erably 


as le me as 


ditferent line of evidence in 


support of his from that 
introduced in the King Philip cas 

\ttorney Seagrave has also been re- 
tained by ind Me- 
chanics mills to support their peti- 


tions 


petition 


the Wampanoag 


for abatement of cit ror 


taxes 


the vear 1921. 


New England Textile Stocks 

Quotations based upon last sales at Beston 
public auctions and Boston Stock Ex- 
change. 


Latest Previous 


Sales. Sales 
Americar Wooler pfd 103% 104! 
AmoskKeag 96 9 
MUGIONCOGEIG oskcccccccccce 160 165 
PN tka os Cadocbubeecadces 760 734 
Arlington ‘ 112 L4 
MMR fas aoa nee cc oer 263 240 
Bigelow-Hartford, DER. aces 119% 114% 
Boott Reha We neee eee db \ema 135% : 
Edwards ...... Ceeeese 116 110 
MS WE ons 6. ccéecveceves 101 99 
3 3 seneees ecoce 188 190% 
WORE DIGOR 6 ooccc ce enecees 188 177 
Nan MN NEO sn gi 6: 41a'es cw ds 6.0 e' 71 75% 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 95% 95% 
Hamilton Mfg. Cébsneeones 85 75% 
OE so weknassnce secccescceee 160% 149 
Int. Cotton pfd 60 6 
Ipswich, com. ......... 48% 2 
io scars Cae <omwadiie 104 107% 
Ludlow Associates ......... 148% 151 
RAPT) | i086. 6 did oda ce eawawe oes 166% 170 
Massachusett 155% 1704 
Merrimack ......... poeaees 107% 105% 
ROM SOON. dik was tide he cece 71% 76 4g 
PIOWMEMPIIEE Siccacwcccedecwes 135 130 
Pacific AL] 4 
Plymouth Cordage LOS 7 110 
Naumkeag ee x a 268 : 701 
Tremont &. Suffolk.......... 155% 188 
PL. Saved Ce advehecoucd usw us 121% 120% 





Miscellaneous Shares 


Keported by M. H. Wildes & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Arlington Mills 1 14 
Bates Mfg. Co 50 

Bigelow-Hartford, com 148 Le 
Brookside Mills 180 18 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 110 

Dwight Mfg. Co. 105 10 
Edwards Mfg. Co 110 115 
Everett Mills ... - 165 175 
Farr Alpaca Co. 180 185 
Gluck Mills . ‘ cea eats : 130 

Great Falls Mfg. Co......... . 65 70 
HMamiitom Mfg. Co..ccvcecccces TE 75 
Hamilton Woolen Co...... ee 990 95 
Lancaster Mills, com 137 141 
Lancaster Mills, pfd. 102 

Lanett Cotton Mills....... 135 

Lawrence Mfg. Co........ 85 90 
Lowell Bleachery ..........- 130 133 
Ludlow Mfg. Associates... 148 152 
Lyman Mills ‘ ye hee og’ 180 185 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills. 155 160 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., com.. 100 105 


Merrimack Mfg pfd. - 83 86 


i 
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Specialists in Warping 
Machines and Supplies 


Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 
of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 
selection of 


Entwistle Products 


That our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 
practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been devoted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
Write for our Catalog. 


Slasher Warpers Doubling Machines Card Grinders 
Ball Warpers Expansion Combs Leese Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels All Warping Supplies 


T. C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 4. nn 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, President 


PINNING. RING: SPECIALISTS |} 
873 FOR FIFTY YEARS =1923 | 
Sa ket ee ae 
TWISTER RINGS 
SILK RINGS 


| DIAMOND FINISH 

|| TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
TRAVELLER CUPS 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 








JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 











TRADE ‘MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


|| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S.c. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD , ILL -U. -S. A. 
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COURT 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of 


Bobbins, Spools and Skewers 
—for Cotton, Woolen and Jute Mills 
Warp and Filling Bobbins a Specialty 


Send Us a Sample of Your Requirements 
Southern Agent—A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N.C. 


REIS 


LOOM DROP WIRES ARE GOOD WIRES 


Free from Burrs—Uniformly Made With Satin Finish 
A Reliable Source of Supply 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven, Conn. 


Precision manufacturers for 40 years 

























Southern Represer*tative: 
G. G. SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Greenville, S. C. 


ST 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 


Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 


G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 


= Eve g for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 









THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEV VER 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight, esse ntial to. best results. 
turn of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO.. Bristol, R.1. | 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


ishua Mfg. Co., com........ 75 
ashua Mfg. Co., pfd....... we oe 
,umkeag Steam Cotton Co... 265 
pperell Mfg. Co......-seeee 145 
yvmouth Cordage Co......... 108 
emont & Suffolk Mills...... 140 
altham B. & D. Works...... 135 
arwick Mille ...ceccceseeee ae 
est Point Mfg. Co........... 122 
Gis eich eaveancces 118 


80 
99 
27 
148 
110 
140 
100 
125 


99 


New Bedford Quotations 





Quotations furnished by Sanford & 
Bid. 
semmOt BETIS ic cceccrcnesess 140 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd......... 100 
Booth Mfg. Co., com........+- 184 
Booth Mfg. Co., pfd..........- 112% 
Bristol Mfg. Co......cecees oo» 198 
Butiee Bee, OO. ssa d ep asesnas 140 
Cite BRE. Ceinccctecossccevees 150 
Dartmouth Mfg., com........ 158 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd.......... 85 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... 
Fairhaven Mills, com...... 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com.... 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd...ceses. 
Grinnell Mfg. Co0.....ceeeeees 
Hathaway Mfg. Co........... 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com...... oe les 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd......... 116 
EIDE: Bee. sce ben ccentesees 185 
Manomiet BIS. . oc ccsnescccece 93° 
Nashawena Milla .......se.e0e 139° 
WER TED. cc ccocscvesceccacs 240 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd........ 98 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd...... 97% 
Nonquitt Spinning Co......... 89° 
Plorce Mi wccccccccvccccvcce 490 
Potomaeke Mille ....ccccsesecs 145 
Quissett Mills, com........... 222% 
Quissett Mills, pfd............ 100 
Sharp Bits. Coe., COMs«. <6 c2cces i 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd........... 95 
Boule MIS wcccccccccccccvecs 200 
Taber Mille ...ccccccccccccses ee 
Wameutta Mills .......e.0. 101 
Whitman Milla ........ oseces 157% 


Kelley. 
Asked. 
150 


208 
150 
162 

96 
120 
165 
290 
190 


96 
143° 


104 
165 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 


Bid. 


American Linen Co.........- 85 


Arkwright Mills 





Barnard Mig. C0....ccccccece 
Bourne Milla ........- 

Border City Mfg. Co 

CRRCO BOUIN 2. ccccvesececs 

Chariton Mille ...cccccccccces 
Cornell Mill@ .....ccccccscoes 

Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton)...... ea 
Davol Bille ..ccccccsccvserese 115 
VIE BREED cccncecdotareeuces : 
PIE: DED 666 6 0:0 ese dcdereenes 160 
7OMIte BEMis 2. ccccvosccesese 102 
King Philip Mills....... coccce 170 
Laurel Lake Mills, com. 

Laurel Lake Mills, pfd........ 100 
SS a A eee 105 
Ste eee, EBS 6 64 a koe ee 6686 és 
Mechanic@ Mills ......ccseeeees os 
Merchants Mfg. CO.....ccccoves 160 
POTTOREOOe BAIS . . 6k ceseae 130 
OCeborn Mille ..ccccccccccceces 105 
Parker Mills, com....... en 
Parker Milla, pfd. .........+.. as 
Pilgrim Mills, com......... ooe 286 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd......... once 200% 
Pocasset Mfg. Co........ aes, we 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co...... .. 
Sagamore Mfg. Co........... . 275 
Sanford Spinning Co., com.... .. 
Sanford Spinning Co., pfd.... .. 
ORCC, BEAIID. c6ccunsscesues 40 
NE CEE isa Cidceweaseyens oe 
Eee ° 
OWOR PONN CRs cs cssencensce 145 
Tecumseh Mills ........ esee oe 
Troy C. & W. Manuf’y 5 alt sl aa 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... coce 160 
Wampanoag Mills ............ 95 


Weetamoe Mills 


Asked. 


87% 
66 
125 


110 


110 
165 


50 
108 
165 

130 
110 

55 


Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills......... 103 
American Spinning Co........ ee 
anderson Cotton Mills ....... 
Aragon Mills 


Arcade Cotton Mills... 
Brcadig, BENS ..occcesce 
Arkwright Mills ......... 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala.. 


Banna Mills ........ 
Beaumont Mfg. Co........... 
Belton Cotton Mills.......... 
Belton Cotton Mills, 

Bibb Mfg. Co....... e 

Brandon Mills, pfd........e00 
Broron Mills 


Calhoun Mills 
Chesnee Mills 





Chiquola Mills .......... . 235 
Chiguola Milla, pfd........e.- 93 
On. BONE. CnC onc eseaeweas 149 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 200 


Colunbus Mfg. Co., Ga....... 125 


& Co., 


Asked. 
107 
290 
131 


97 
700 
51 


a 


95 
100 
121 
175 

95 
152 
131 


Cowpens Mills 


D. E. Converse Co...... 


erry 140 
Dalles Bits. Ce., Ala......ce0- 165 
Darlington Mfg. Co........... 97 
RSE WEEE dsp scsccccsssene 68 
pee 3 eee 13 
SPUMOGR BETIA, PEE cic vce csvevs 109 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga..... 148 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga....... 90 
Gaffney Mfg. Co......... ore, 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga.. 
ere 140 
GRU, EER. hee Sec recbaccovans 130 
Graniteville Mfg. Co.......... 150 
Greenwood Cotton Mills....... 210 
Grendel Mills by aa Ra wee 150 
Cem BIO, DEE. cic ccececes 48 
pT ee eee 162 
Hartsville Cotton Mills........ 135 
SS re re 150 
SRM BEING, BIG. ccecscvvecse 101 
SROMSOR. MEE 5.0 cccccesosccws 240 
SOGROM MANS 22. cccccseccecces o 
Semen BES, DEG... cccccescce 100 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga.. 185 
Lancaster Cotton Mills........ 250 
Laurens Cotton Mills......... 150 
Limestone Cotton Mills....... 160 
Marion Mfg. Co i rere & 
Marlboro Mills . et ee ate oe 92 
BB. CBs cc cccccccsccess 280 
Mollohon Mfg. Co...... “es 138 
Monarch Milla .....cccccccces 
Musgrove Cotton Mills........ 88% 
Newberry Cotton Mills........ 140 
Te Sa |) rr 150 
Norris Cotton Mills........... 100 
Cakland Cotton Mills......... 135 
Ort Gotta Bes coc cccceccsus e. 
Orr Cotton Bim. pla... ceccses 96% 
Pacolet Mie. Co... .<cecses ; 
Paasiet Mie... Co., DIG.<.sscece 101 
Panola Cot. Mills, Class A, pfd. 100 
Panola Cot. Mills, Class B, pfd. 97 
DOI BEMID ccccccciccsccece on 
Pelzer Mfg. Ce . q yr 
Pickens Cotton Mills.......... 130 
Piedmont MGS. Ce. .cccccccces 157 
POG, F. W.. MIG. CO.ccccceces eo 
Poinsett Mills . cos nee 
Riverside Mills (par $12 50)... 12 
BARON BRS cccwesevesvcvsence 118 


Sibley Mfg. Co., GO... ccccccces 70 


Spartan Mills . 180 
Toxaway Mills (par $25) 36 
IG BORNE 6.000566 6s 5c eee 180 
Union-Buffalo Mills .......... 78% 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd... 96% 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d pfd... 7 
Victor-Monaghan Company 114 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd..... 113 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co......... F 
WOtts BEING cccccsccccccsccece 60 
Weed Beem, BOt PEG. ccccccccs 100 
Watts DU 26 pid... .crcvccs 25 
TE Ge GOs nec sccenceer 107 
Williamston. Mills ..cccccccess 165 
Woodruff Cotton Mills........ 17& 
Woodside Cotton Mills........ 130 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd.... .. 


133 
96% 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks 


(Taken from list of Southern Mili Stocks 


quoted by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia, 


N. C., and Greenville, 8. C.) 


Bid 
Acme Spinning Co......sccces 119 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co 120 


Am. Yarn & Process’g Co., pfa. 106 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills 


CARPG TEE, OGiscescvsencvede se 
Cabarus Cotton Mills.......... 138 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills, pfd.... 106 


Cannon Mfg. Co. (par $10).... 15 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co.(Par $25) 21 


Chadwick-Hosking Co., pfd... 105 
CROVEP BEN: 6 occeccccs coccccce 161 
Climax Spinning Co.......... - 
Crescent Spinning Co.......... 134 
oo eee 120 
Durham Hosiery, pfd......... 80 
Durham Hosiery, “B”....... 18 
et ee I 99 
I Ms es ccccccccccess S02 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co........ 125 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., pfd.... 168 
Edna. 6 bree bu bie aceee 
Gibson MES. C6. ..csccce eevee 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.)...... 63 
Grey Bie. Geicsccesns ccccccoe 196 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co..... 18 
Hanes, P. H., Knitting Co., pfd. 106 
Henrietta, pfd. 


Cicda cain eden 106 
Jennings Cotton Mills........ - 265 
Linford Mills ..... pa Rie agree 108 
Lola Mfg. Co.. eccccce 106 


Locke Cotton Mills Co....----. 168 
Myers Mill 


ahemknes venes 66 
National Yarn Mill............ 155 
EEO DEED cccesvecscccccee 290 
Perfection Spinning Co. acai oe ai 108 
Priscilla Spinning Co. 7 60 


Ranlo Mfg. als co lta sg 130 
ee Ee eee 

Rex Spinning Co., pfd......... rT 
Rowan Cotton Mills CB.cccccee 16 
Roanoke Mills, ist pfd........ 108 
Roanoke Mills, 24 pfd........ 100 
PE. Es cacaccecccccee (OO 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co........ 98 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co 





teoee 116 
Sterling Spinning Co..... oseve Bee 
Superior Yarn Mills........... 110 
Victory Yarn Mills Co... - 98 
Victory 8 per cent. pfd.. - 103 


Winget Yarn Mills Co.... 
Wiscasset Mills Co.. 


ities 


Asked. 
121 
126 
108 
126 
121 
106 


107% 


161 


108 


71 
166 
126 

66 


86 
110 
101 
100 
136 
100 

80 
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- When the sun gilds New England hills 


UNDREDS of miles of sea- 
swept coast, bordered by coax- 
ing velvet roads; quaint villages re- 
calling America’s maritime glory; 
gay, colorful beach resorts; majestic 


driving pressure of their offices. 
There is a welcome waiting at this 
bank for out-of-town clients and all 
who wish to know us better. 


It will give us pleasure to renew 










mountains; the calming peace of ¢ long distance friendships and estab- 
rolling hills or hunter’s woods— lish new ones; to assist with any 
these are among the charms that business to be transacted while here ; 
make New England a national 


or to arrange for handling any fu- 
ture commissions entrusted to us. 


Put New 


traveling 


mecca in the summertime. 


Many executives will make 


AL | England on your 
pilgrimages to New England 


itinerary this 


sum- 
this summer—to weld busi- mer—and be sure to visit in- 
ness friendships by personal dustrial New England's own 
contact, gain first-hand knowl- bank. Perhaps we can learn 


edge, and enjoy relief from the how to serve you even better. 


THE NATIONALSSH 
of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to the heart of New England industry. 





A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and o-_ peniceenon ay Commission 


J Newmarket BALING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Knuckle Joint) 


Tr 60 . 500 
RIGHTS ao 
Bought—Sold—Quoted nO eiaitie 


Let us tell yi. u 
more about them 


Dunning and Boscherd 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY |} |) Psa 22 Bx 
30 State St., Boston mney 


Established 1872 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


Schell, LongstrethsCo, 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


Chicago Cleveland New York 


Utica Reading 


JOHNSTON MILLS CO. 


Mercerized and Natural 


Knitting and Weaving 
All counts—Carded and Combed 8’s to 80’s 


COTTON YARNS 


An organization prepared to furnish from its own con- 
trolled mills a complete range of the highest grade yarns 
in the grey or mercerized, gassed, dyed and bleached. 


Boston 





Sole Selling Agents for 


SPINNERS PROCESSING CO. 
Spindale, N. C. 


Operating the most modern of warp mercerizing plants, 
processing and converting JOHNSTON QUALITY 
Y ARNS—with particular attention given to thorough 
and even mercerization and tyeing Weavers Knots only, 
thus assuring lustre, elasticity, evenness in dyeing and 
perfect knitting. 


Sales Offices : 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 
CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 
BOSTON: 88 Broad St. 





COTTON YARNS | 


for Particular Purposes 


The Arrow Mills, Inc. 


This plant runs largely on cotton 
yarns required for special usage in 
our customers mills—not the ordi- 
nary run of yarn but a fine combed 
and super carded product, spun of 
choice long staple white cotton in 
sizes ranging from 36s to 60s 
single and ply. 





1s and samples promptly submitted 


Quotatio 








H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Also exclusively representing 


GRAY MFG, CO PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 
FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS. 
MYRTLE MILLS, INC. ARKRAY MILLS, INC. 


KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 


To a user of King Yarns this trade 
mark stands for a high quality 
yarn evenly spun without knots or 
bunches. Write for trade marked 
samples. 


REGISTERED US PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS:BURUNGTON.N.C. 


RUSSELL YARNS 


26s— -28s—20s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturmg Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 


Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 


Sold Direct 
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QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
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CARDED (Average Quality) 


SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


10-4 2¢ 
twist, 


48 


SINGLE WARPS 


44 
45 
46 
47 
—49 


TWO-PLY WARPS 


whit 
44-45c, 


2-40s high 


e, 43c.; 2.19s and 


HOSIERY CONES 


(Frame Spun) 


—42% 22s 
—43 228 Jae. Sil 


24s 


26s 


—43% 
—44 
— 45 
—46 
—46 1 


30s ex qual 
40s 


—48 
—5dl 
—53 


—66 


=u T 

— 58 
— —59 
— —68 


= =o 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 


2-12s slack 


30s tyg in. .— 


COMBED PBRELER (Average Quality) 


-20s 


2-30s 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-36s..... 


—65 2-50s. 
—70 2-60s 
—T7 BETO was << 


2-80s..... 


we 
F=50 


SINGLES 
—56 
—67 
—58 
—59 
—61 
—é64 


—78 
—80 
—90 
—95 
1 05—1 10 
1 25—1 30 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


1 05—1 15 


--1 15—1 26 


BASTERN PEELERS 


SINGLE CONES 


Carded 
44 —44, 
-.44 —45 

45 —46 
46 —47 
--47 —48 

48 —49 

50 —5 
--51 —52 

53 —5 

60 

65 


is 


—Hs 


1 30—1 42 


1 45—1 60F 


COMBED CONES, WARPS AND TUBES 


2-208 
2-288 


+++ 60 


css 


2-368 
2-408. 


—65 
—70 
—T5 
—80 
—85 


00—1 05 
10—1 15 
20—1 30 


— 


Yarn Trade Flat 
with Prices Nominal 


Future Depends Largely Upon 
Cotton Developments and 
Knowledge of New Crop 
“The yarn market is looking up 
This is due to the fact that it is flat 
on its back. 


Shows no sign of get- 
ting up.” 


This is the rather hack- 
neyed expression of opinion by a 
yarn dealer who is influenced by the 
lack of activity in the market and 
the possible continuance of hand-to- 
mouth transactions for some time to 
come. He is not alone in this thought, 
however, for there many who 
feel that the law of averages must 
be maintained and by reason of the 
comparatively large business that 
was put through the first three 
months of the year that the market 
in for a period of 
indefinite extent. 
Much Depends on Cotton 
Queries as to what the yarn mar- 
ket will do are answered by “it all 
depends upon the cotton market.” In- 
asmuch as nothing very definite will 
be known about the new crop until 
July or August buyers will be reluc- 
tant to enter into contracts until they 
are possessed of this knowledge. Last 
week some fair sales of yarn were 
made for deliveries during July and 
August, but these transactions were 
mostly with consumers whose prod- 
, ucts show a fair margin of profit and 
, who are not particularly keen about 
securing the last fraction of a cent 
in their favor. Where there is keen 
competition in the sale of merchan- 
dise, however, the yarn buyer is de- 
termined to wait until the last possi- 
.ble moment in the hope of gaining 
the advantage of such delay, even 
being willing to run the risk of pay- 
ing more if he is compelled to. 
Prices Practically Nominal 
: It is almost impossible to name 
{quotations that have sufficient basis 
g for announcement. Almost any quo- 
g tation could be shaded and it is not 
, the policy of dealers to quote as low 
as they might be willing to sell, for 
whatever the price the buyer would 
ask for further concessions. To 
name radical reductions would sim- 
ply mean further demoralization and 
the majority of dealers are possess- 
‘ing their souls in patience in the hope 
that the cotton market may recover 
| sufficiently to,enable them to adopt a 
‘firmer attitude. There is further 
cause for unwillingness to make con- 
cessions because of the fact that to 
do so means a probable loss to the 
dealer. While stocks are not large in 
all quarters, yet it is known, as has 
been previously stated in this col- 
umn, that certain large operators 
have bought pretty nearly at the top 
and should the market settle at a 
point decidedly below these figures it 
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is 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives : 
New York Office, 225 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY W. TAYLOR'S SONS NORMAN C. NAGLE Co., Inc. 
Drexel Building 280 Beylstom Street 
Phila, Pa. Bestem, Mass. 


E. G. HARPER 
166 W. Jackson Biyd. 
Chicago, IIL. 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Representative 


Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 
of Quality 


FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. 1: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 268 Fourth Ave. Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 
Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 

For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 


Linn-Corriher Mills—Hartsell Mills Company 
28s to 32s Cones 10s to 20s 
Full Double Carded Single and Ply 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
ss to 30s Extra Carded 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns 


268 Fourth Avenue 119 South Fourth Street 19 College Street 
New York Philadelphia Providence 
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MERGERIZED 


YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS -FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—-Continued 


would be necessary to take a consid- 
erable loss on the yarn on contract, 
much of which has not been deliv- 
ered. This contracting for yarn from 
the spinner accounts for the compar- 
ative firmness by the latter. To be 
sure there are those who are running 
out of their contracts and who will 
need business very shortly if they do 
not need it today. The attitude of 
these spinners is naturally concilia- 
tory, but with respect to those who 
have sold their product well ahead 
there is no immediate necessity of 
changing their schedule of prices and 
consequently judged from their 
standpoint the market is firm. 


Knitting Yarns Dead 
What little business has been put 
through of late is practically con- 
fined to weaving yarns. Consumers 
of knitting yarn have apparently no 
necessity of adding to their stocks 
for the time being and have taken 
advantage of the softening tendency 
to bear the market as much as possi- 

ble by their lack of interest. 


New York Cotten Yarn Note 


The Federal Yarn Corporation 
moved May 1 to the seventh floor of 
110 East 23rd street. The company 
was formerly located at 44-60 East 
3rd street. 


Limited Buying 


Buyers of Cotton Yarns Are Op- 
erating Carefully 

PHILADELPHIA.—The cotton yarn 
market continues in a quiet condition 
following the weakness shown by raw 
cotton. This has served to shake the 
confidence of many buyers. Most 
factors predict a continuation of the 
hand-to-mouth buying policy for some 
time to come, until cotton gains a 
more stable basis. 

Buyers show little interest in future 
contracts. There are occasional in- 
quiries for weaving yarns for June, 
July and August deliveries, but these 
are usually accompanied by prices 
which dealers cannot accept. Buying 
for immediate needs is the chief 
source of activity, limited as it is. 
Prices mean nothing in that each sale 
is usually surrounded by its own par- 
ticular influences. Spinners as a rule 
are still firm in their attitude, depend- 
ing upon the amount of business on 
their books. 

Spot Lots Preferred 
Stock lots of yarns seem to offer 
est chance for sales at an attrac- 
uve price. 


the 
Ply yarns are considered 
in about the best position of any in 
that spinners have had good business 
| stocks on hand are not regarded 
burdensome. On single yarns, es- 
lly in carded knitting, it is stated 
is not such a strong position 
irices there are not yet stabilized. 
Combed Yarns Dull 
Combed yarns continue to occupy 
al uncertain position, with scattered 
quiry reported for occasional lots, 
ith keen competition for business, 


which results in a varied price list 
which means little or nothing. Fine 
counts in ply yarns, especially those 
used for mercerizing, have little de- 
mand, and therefore are said to be 
particularly erratic. Mercerized yarns 
show occasional sales, with nothing 
like a real volume of‘business done. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Note 


The Johnston Mills Co., Philadel- 
phia and New York, sales agent for 
the Johnston group of cotton spinning 
mills, and other southern yarn mills 
announces that it has taken over the 
management and will act as the ex- 
clusive sales agent for the Rodman- 
Heath Cotton Mill, Inc., Waxhaw, 
N. C., making 2-30s carded warps. 


Increased Weakness 
Dealers Unload Spots and Con- 
tracts Cents Below Spinner 

Boston.—The slump in raw cotton 
prices on Saturday and Monday was 
the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back for a considerable number of 
yarn dealers. Most of the selling 
pressure has been confined to staple 
numbers of medium and coarse count 
weaving and knitting yarns, and de- 
mand at the lowest prices touched has 
been so small as to magnify the 
amount of yarn being pressed for 
sale. The fact that certain spinners 
who had claimed to be sold up to July 
are now looking for May and June 
contracts has tended to increase sell- 
ing pressure, and stimulate short sales 
for future delivery, evidences of 
which are reported from other mar- 
kets. 

Among the low-priced re- 
ported are 5,000 pounds of 4-16s 
tubes at 46%c. which the buyer did 
not expect to purchase below 48c. and 
on which he was quoted as high as 
50c.; 2-20s tubes at 47¢c.; 2-30s at 
57c. and 2-40s at 68c.; 12s, 14s and 
16s frame-spun cones on a basis of 
4tc. for tos. The latter transaction 
involved something more than 100,000 
pounds for May, June and July de- 
livery and represented a cash pur- 
chase by one of the largest and 
shrewdest New York State knitters. 
The 2-20s, 2-30s and 2-40s tubes were 
taken by a wire insulating firm for 
late summer delivery and it is report- 
ed that the buyer was flooded with of- 
fers on a basis of 48 to 49c. for 2-20s. 


sales 


Little Cheap Yarn in Stock 

While the cases noted were typical 
of the moderate volume of business 
that has been actually transacted, and 
give evidence of a much weaker sit- 
uation than was generally believed to 
exist, they do not constitute final 
proof of the existence of any large 
amount of distress yarn. In fact, 
there is evidence that dealers have 
little yarn on contract below a basis 
of 53c. for 2-20s and 42c. for 10s 
frame-spun cones, and that, barring 
a further radical slump in raw cotton 
prices spinners have the power to 
check the decline if they will refrain 
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oJamur SON (omPuNY 
(or TON Yarn S 


77 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

226 W. Adams St., Chicago 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
Cotton Yarns and Warps 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 
441 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 


ORSWELL MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
337 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION | 
Iconbea COtton Yarns 


and Combed 
88 Leonard Street All Descriptions New York 
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corron HAROLD W.OLEARY 1 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 3 
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THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway New York 


Cotton Yarns 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Iudustrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manutacturers of 
COTTON YARNS Sit’ 
In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON WARPS ‘roots “and. ‘Tubes 
In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. 


MERCERIZED 


NOVELTY YARNS Poucle, Bourette and 


Spirals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 


high 
lustre 


EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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High Grade Warps 


for 


MERCERIZING 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. CATLIN & COMPANY 


| 
_ COTTON YARNS ! 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 


TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


Weavinc ano KNITTING SHARP MFG. COMPANY 


Sole Agents and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
STANDARD COTTON MILLS NEW YORK BOSTON PHILACELFHIA EHICAGO |} 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
Highest Quality Mule Spun Yarns Cotton 
6s to 24s Wool ae Se 
ieieiaianeiiamiiiati Worsted Vet 
52 LEONARD srT. serine 
NEW YoRK S:lk Mixtures Y A 
° Heather Mixtures 


PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Wort S ‘City 
COTTON YARNS 


Sole Selling Agents 


Lily Mill & Power Co. 
Shelby, N. C. 


Combed 26s to 50s 


Mason Cotton Mills Co. 
King’s Mt., N. C. 


Combed and Carded 20s to 40s 
Tallapoosa Mills 


Tallapoosa, Ga. 
Carded 10s to 20s 


Boston Philadelphia 
Providence Charlotte, N. C. 


JACQUARD 


CARDS and SHEETS 


PRESS 
BOARD 


GLAZED OR 
HARD-ROLLED 


Ma 
THE STEVENS PAPER MILLS 


Inc. 
52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MILLS; - WINDSOR, CONN. 


Burlap— 


Write for our low 
prices. We carry in 
stock all grades for 
every purpose. 


aHomAS Boac & Co., inc 
IMPORTERS BURLAP 
68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LINEN YARNS, JUTE YARNS 
Linen Threads and Harness Twines 
Turkey Red Cotton Yarns 
FLAX and FLAXNOILS 


ANDREWS & COOK 
66-72 Leonard St. New York 


METAL POLISH 


or Brass, Copper, Nickel, Steel, Alumt!- 
‘um and all other metals capable of tak- 
‘ng a polish. Equally good on hot or 
cold metals. 

QUICKRUB CHEMICAL CO. 
2195 Broad Street, Providence, R. I. 
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from attempts to force sales and will 
hold for values based on current cot- 
ton prices. If they are not sold as 
far ahead as they have claimed to be, 
and if they insist upon selling on the 
basis of cheap cotton owned by them, 
then short selling by dealers will be 
stimulated and the slump may be 
much greater than is warranted by 
the present large consuming demand 
and the excellent fall outlook. 


Combed and Fine Counts Slow 

The lower prices quoted last week 
on combed and fine count yarns failed 
to stimulate demand, and there is no 
evidence that a further decline of 5 
per cent. would do so. A basis of 
goc. for 2-60s combed peeler warps 
is the minimum asked by a majority 
of southern spinners, although the 
price range reported is 88 to 95c., the 
latter being the minimum for an or- 
dinary eastern yarn. Little demand 
is reported for combed knitting yarns, 
and prices are purely nominal on the 
basis of about 58c. for 18s cones of 
average eastern quality, and around 
56c. for an average southern yarn. 


Immediate Future Uncertain 

The course of the market during 
the next two or three months will be 
determined largely by the fluctuations 
of raw cotton prices and by the sell- 
ing policy of spinners. If the latter 
will demand replacement costs plus a 
fair profit for their yarns, and curtail 
production to the extent that such 
sales are not possible, they will effect- 
ually prevent any further marked re- 
cession in prices and will pave the 
way for a radical and rapid advance 
in prices as soon as the price outlook 
for the new cotton crop becomes rea- 
sonably certain. Such a policy will 
encourage shrewd buyers to pick up 
distress yarns in the meantime and to 
contract liberally for fall delivery. 
Such a policy will also discourage 
short selling, but such short selling 
as 1s indulged in will add to the mar- 
ket’s strength when the reaction oc 
curs. If spinners’ selling policy is 
the opposite of this we may see card- 
ed yarns on a basis of 20c. cotton 


Cotton Yarns Quiet 


Buyers in Mid-West Waiting for 
Lower Prices 

Cu1caco.—Business has been quiet 
for the week, due, no doubt, to the 
fact that raw cotton showed a ten- 
dency to decline. A number of the 
buyers of cotton yarns have ex- 
pressed a belief that yarns will be 
cheaper within the next month or so. 
On the other hand wages have been 
increased to cotton mill operatives, 
and reports on the cotton crop are not 
any too encouraging. 

Tens single carded yarn, on cones, 
hosiery twist have been quoted at 45 
to 48c., and some mills hold their 
product still higher; 20s have been 
quoted at 50 to 54c.; and 30s, good 
grade, at 56 to 60c. 

Mercerized yarns do not show 
much change, having been quoted at 
$1.20 to $1.30 basis 2-60s. 


Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable — The same 
high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn is the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Reading, Pa. 


Providence Boston 


Chicago Amsterdam 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 


HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS—l6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROTHERS, 119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 











MULE SPUN KNITTING YARNS 
6s to 24s 


Standard Cotton Mills 
Cedartown, Ga. 


Sole Selling Agents 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard St., New York 


H. M. REMINGTON 
113 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole American representative of 
McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 
Manchester, Eng. 


Spinners and doublers of fine cotton yarns especially 
adapted for the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery 





Founded 1884 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturcrs of 


dress goods and insulating wires. 





~ 
s CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 


Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 
SPECIAL MERINO 


For Knitting and Weaving 





COTTON La ta ahaa Tia 
COMBINATION YARNS 


ag 


SILK: WITH ART. SILK, WORSTED 
MERCERIZED COTTON, ETC. 


ARTIFICIAL: SILK-ON CONES: SEWING THREAD 






James Austin & Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 





308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street | 
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Insulating Yarns a Specialt 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia K | g pantanty 
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Philadelphia Providence Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 


Incorporated 1914 


Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARENCE L. MEYERS| YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 
YARNS I Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
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COTTON MARKETS 


Cotton Sells Lower 
Despite Bull Features 





Prices Must Be Adjusted to World’s 
Buying Power—Hope for a 
Dry May 


If the cotton trade has not made 


ip its mind, in a general way, that 
20c. cotton discounted the shortage 


if the 1922 crop and that the problem 
now before the market is to adjust 
prices to a level which will encourage 
rather than restrict demand prepara- 
tory to another marketing season, it 
vould certainly seem difficult to ex- 
plain the continuance of the recent 
decline. The coming crop has not 
had a generally good start; every 
week that passes sees a further tight- 
ening up of the statistical situation; 
and there has been little or no evi- 
dence of pressure of spot holdings 
in the South. Notwithstanding these 
features, every rally in the futures 
market meets increased offerings and 
prices have made new low ground 
for the movement during the week, 
with July contracts selling at 25.80c. 
or approximately 5c. per pound be- 
low the high record established on 
March 14. The declines in the new 
crop months have been less violent, 
for the reason that they have been 
selling at such great discounts; that 
all the uncertainties of the growing 
season are still before the crop; and 
that prices below the 25c. level proved 
no check on buying for consumption. 

The conviction that bullish old 
crop features were discounted on the 
advances of last winter or early 
spring, has been encouraged by the 
sharp falling off in exports and more 
latterly, perhaps, by talk of domestic 
mill curtailment. The latter seemed 
to originate in reports that two or 
three of Fall River mills were cur- 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 





Closed --For week— Closed 

(option April 25. High. Low May 2 Chge 
May ‘ 27.2 75 1.90 
lune 2 1.31 
luly 25 —1.17 
August 2 2: —1.26 
September 2 2 — .92 
Ictober 95.15 . os .O8 
November 24.82 24.57 2 — 97 
December .24.60 24.66 2 — .95 
anuary ...24.32 24.40 2 — .97 

ebruary 24.28 24.08 ~ 95 

24.25 — .9 





POR. sc 24.25 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 









New New Liver: 
York. Orleans. poo) 
y Apri 27 29.056 28.25¢ 15.464 
turday, April 28 28.35¢ 28.00c. Holiday 
onday, April 30 27.85c 27.00¢ 15.384 
lesday May 1 17.50¢ 27.00c. 15.264 
ednesday. May 2..27.95« 27.00c. 14.974 
hursday, May 8....27.15c. 27.00c. 15.144. 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices. Week Year. 
st 7.35 95,582 211,497 
Orleans 27.00 114,175 230,624 
27.00 1,898 9,304 
nnah 26.70 38,275 105,549 
irleston 26.50 36.056 79,199 
1 373 25,974 
27.006 60.567 97.622 
altimor 27.00 2,759 2,294 
igusta 27.19 29,863 111,777 
lemphis 28.25 75,385 147,440 
Louis 28.00 14,314 26,104 
ouston . 27.10 84,021 73,974 
tle Rock 27.50 24,984 50,977 


tailing operations and that others 
might take similar action and on 
Thursday reports reached here that 
some southern mills making heavy 
goods were considering the possibil- 
ity of curtailing output. 

As a matter of fact such little dif- 
ference as might be made by a slight 
falling off in the activity of domestic 
mills, and by a continuance of small 
exports in end-season figures, would 
hardly render the trade indifferent to 
any serious setback in coming crop 
prospects. The carry-over might not 
be quite so small as at one time ex- 
pected, but it will be too small to 
afford any protection against price 
advances in the event of another 
short crop. Some recognition of this 
is probably to be found in the ten- 
dency toward a reduction in old crop 
premiums on declining markets which, 
of course, may be taken to mean that 
the abandonment of the old bull cam- 
paign is bringing the price of remain- 
ing old crop supplies down nearer to 
a parity with the prices being estab- 
lished for coming crop deliveries. 

The crop reached May 1 with 
planting delayed by the wet weather 
of March and April. The season is 
described as from 2 to 4 weeks late, 
with a small percentage of the crop 
planted and with chopping only just 
beginning. There has also been some 
disposition to scale down estimates of 
the acreage with the most recent re- 
ports pointing to an increase of from 
8 to Io per cent. compared with prev- 
ious claims of Io to 12 per cent. 

The following table shows Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 





April May Last 
Markets 26 3 Chge Year, Sales 
Galveston 28.25 26.00 —1.65 18.40 4.664 
N. Orleans.28.00 27.00 1.00 18.12 5,417 
Mobile .- 28.00 27.00 —1.00 17.50 
Savannah 26.00 18.13 
Norfolk csatee 2 5 1.69 18.38 
New York . 28.85 2 , 1.70 19.7 
Augusta 28.00 26.38 1.62 18.00 41 
Memphis 28.75 28.00 - 75 18.00 2.840 
St Louls 28.50 28.00 50 17.25 22 
Houston ..28.30 26.30 200 18.25 941 
Dallas 45 25.70 1.75 17.85 1,918 


The Silienien difference on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
‘Tact: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta age 
at We cena ex 1.00% 1.00¢ 1.00¢ 1.13% -91f 
m Se Bisex -T5t -75t -T5¢ .88f .68¢ 
Die ee eeee -63f -50t -50f -63¢ -47t 
i ear eee .38° .257 -26t -38t -26t 
ee CRA .26° -25° .25° .38° 37° 
ca we ewes .63° -75° -50° .75° .66° 
ees. G. D 1.25° 1.26 1.00° 1.13° 1.15° 
*°G. O. ....1.75* 2.00° 1.60° 1.50° 1.68° 
YELLOW TINGED 
ae ee -50t .257 .25¢ .50F 40t 
ae Serrerre Even Even Even Even Even 
te sa0~ ee -50° -25° -25° -50° -38° 
**Middling .1.00° 1.00° -75* 1.00° .95° 
ees. L. M...1.60° 1.60° 1.25° 1.50° 1.40° 
ool, M. ....3.00° 2.25° 1.75% 2.60° 1.90° 
YELLOW STAINED 
Oe ie wastes .63° .75° .50° -75° .66° 
eos, M. ....1.25° 1.00° 1.00° 1.36° 1.26° 
**Middling .2.00° 1.60° 1.50° 1.756° 1.74° 
BLUE STAINS 
©°G, M. ....1.00° 1.00° 1.06° 1.00° -95° 
eos. L. M...1.60° 1.26° 1.236° 1.60° 1.35° 
**Middling .7.00° 1.50% 1.75% 3.00* 1.75° 





* Off middling. ¢+On middling. 
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Lenoir Cotton Mills Whitnel Cotton Mill Co. 
Hudson Cotton Mfg. Co. Moore Cotton Mill Co. 


Nelson Cotton Mill Co. 


Spinners of good cotton yarns 
for a quarter of a century 


26s to 4os Carded 50s to 60s Combed 
Skeins Warps Cones Tubes 
Address inquiries to the main office 


LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
J. L. NELSON J. L. NELSON, Jr. 


Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins 
20/2-80/2 Natural and Gassed 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Chicago Office 
817 Old Colony Life Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: Philadelphia, Pa., Cameron & 
Pfingst—Reading, Pa., Cameron & Pfingst—Canada, 
Slater & Co., Toronto. 
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KENNEDY YARN COMPANY 


Combed and Carded 
COTTON YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and Converting 






eoehil Bleach & Dye Works Co. 






















ESTABLISHED 1861 308 CHESTNUT St., PHILADELPHIA 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps a 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
: ? , 1. ; av 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns _ iow "Case hase oa s. * — =. a 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
auney- tee ompany 
AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bidg., Providence, R. I 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
Dyers, Bleachers 


and Mercerizers 
| of Cotton Yarns in 
| Warps or Skeins 
A now plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


COARSE COUNTS QUALITY YARNS 


4s to 16s single and ply 
Ensign Cotton Mills 
Forsyth, Ga 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. | 
Sole Selling Agents 
52 Leonard St., New York 


HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS || "H's _rvine olen _ crm ns | 


Cotton Yarn Dept. Worsted Yarn Dept. 


The Halliwell Company 


{i PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 















SKEIN DYEING OF 
MERCEREE NG ALIZARINE COLORS Oo. §S. HAWES @ BRO. 
BLEACHING CHROME-TOPPED COLORS 
ee CHROMATE COLORS FALL RIVER, MASS. 
WINDING ACID COLORS a FORM 
. vos COTTON YARNS 4nb NOMbBERs 
All Counts from Ball Warps For the knitted Outerwear 
and Skeins Trade 
TTT 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
————————— PLUS EASTERN “ SOUT ers 
. SERVICE GREY OR ROCESSED 
MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { For Woolen Mills } WE SELL. 





a Specialty 


J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick riniSi TAPES and BRAID 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 





RICHARD B. LEWIS ASSOCIATES 


YARNS __ 22750. La Salle Street 


Chicago 








All Descriptions 














GEO. H. WARING & CO. 


southern Cotton Yarns £astern 
CARDED and COMBED 
Skeins, Tubes, Cops, Cones, Chain and Ball Warps, Section Beams | 
Censignments Solicited 68 Bedford St. Fall River, Mass. 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


spurts of Buying in South 


Cotton Interest Chiefly in Short 
Staple and Small Lots 

leEMPHIS, TENN. — There have 
been spurts of buying during the week 
an’ some fairly large sales, but most 
of the business in the cotton markets 
of this territory was in short cottons 
pulling not more than an inch, and 
n small lots. Sales here were pretty 
well in line with quoted values, but 
ut surrounding towns prices are a 


matter of individual bargaining and 
C! widely apart for the same gerade 
a staple. 


number of visiting buvers have 


looking over the market; there 
| been more of them here during 
t last week than for some time, 


they have bought only little cot 


ev say their mills need the cot 


but their limits are such that 


ire unable to buy it. Opinion 


existence OIL a 
nterest among buvers and ship 
Some are basing hopes for a 


of spot demand upon the as 


n that such short interest ex- 


the statistics of the market 


against it The fact that a few 


ers have been around 


if? 


+ . ) . . 
S Of good size 1s ta 


LC 


ken by som 
unfilled commit- 
average opinion of 
trade 
orders at not 
which amount 


ndicating large 
ts, but the 
informed members of the 
es these unfilled 
eding 6,000 bales, 
inimportant \dvances in con 

values about the middle of the 
ek were accompanied by rather 
inquiry for the actual and bull 
sentiment took a new lease on 


only to be wrecked later on. 


Crop Ideas Vary 

Crop ideas both as to acreage and 
ld per modified, 
probably as a result of the recent 
government estimate suggesting a 
harvest of 36,888,000 acres, and con- 
ied delays to Wet 
weather is still the obstacle, 
it temperatures have been favorable 
r germination, and throughout the 
belt probably 40 per cent. of the crop 
is up to some sort of a stand, usually 


acre are being 


planting. 


great 


Continued rains in Tex- 
s are not taken as unfavorable, but 
her the reverse based upon the 


a Z2OC id one. 


Market Statistics 
BASIS MIDDLING 


Saturday Friday 

April 28 April 20 

rkets average 27. HAC 27.200 

his 00” 238. 75¢ 28.5% 
PREMIUM STAPLES 

rst Sales Factors’ Tables Memphis 

Grade Strict Middling 

6-In 29-31 1 fle n 523 s4c 

2914-314 1, -inch 84 -35¢ 
CURRENT SALES 

Be Week Week 

Week. Previous. Before 

total 4.02 1.750 2.550 

ding £0. Bb... 3,700 1,200 750 

rkets, total 21,635 6.4900 12.989 


HIS RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS, ETt 
For Last Year 
Week Year. Before 


receipts . 6.274 11,896 11,882 
ents ; 8,099 17.149 18.889 
elpts .. 1,400 3,588 1,295 

Since Aug 1 
wane -»-082,781 313,278 351,717 
stock . . 77.453 153.258 339,280 
ise for week. 2,000 5.900 7.900 

ted unsold 

K in hands of 
_Menmphis factors 26.500 71,000 241,000 
, se for week 1,500 6,000 6.900 


experience of the past, notably in 
1914 when 4,390,000 bales were pro- 
duced on a little less than 12,000,000 
here is as yet no reason for 
believing that the cotton acre 
anywhere in the belt 
less because of 
in values. A 

tends to confirm opinicn 
expressed that there will be no im 
portant 


acres. 


will be 
recent declines 
nearer view also 
previously 
reduction in staple cotton 
acreage in alluvial sections but that 
the hills are going back in a large 
way to the short cottons and in many 
instances are planting the so-called 
half-and-half which has 
demned by 


been con 
the trade generally and 
by agricultural authorities. 

\ meeting will be held here Satur 
day with representatives of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture to discuss 
Cotton Standards \ct 


The trade here hears with disappoint- 


the Fulmer 


ment but not altogether with surprise 


of proposed short time operation o1 
mills in the New Bedford district 
and is wondering as to what part the 
discounts at which new crops art 


selling, and new crop uncertainties 


played in the decisien to adopt 


Tiic 


Staple Cottons Sluggish 
Little Change in Domestic Prices. 
but Egyptians Weaken 
Boston, May 2.—In sympathy with 
today's Upland futur 
many domestic staples 


advance in 


f 


shippers ot 
have advanced their prices 
cent and have checked the moderate 
buying that started late last week. Ot 
ferings of small lots of 3/16ths and 
shorter cottons of all grades have 
been particularly free, and a surpris 
ingly large amount of low grade cot 
Most of this 


business has been done on 


ton has been available. 
a basis ot 
about 31 to 31'%c. for full 1 1/16th 
inch strict middling hard 
cotton, and it is these low orades that 
have been in largest demand. For 
3/16ths and quarters there has been 
little inquiry, and offerings have been 
small, indicating that the available 
supply is limited and in strong hands; 


western 


while Carolina quarters are reported 
as 34 to 34'%c for 
strict middling grades, a full quarter 


available as low 


of strict middling hard western cotton 
is seldom offered below 37c. 

A moderate increase in the move 
ment of Egyptian cottons is reported, 
principally in spot Sak. and Uppers at 
prices one-half to one cent below quo 
tations for prompt 
decline for the latter for the week 1s 
about a half cent, while the May 
(Sak.) option is off 95 points and the 
June 


shipment. The 


(Upper) option 35 points. 
Prices and Statistics 
Average prices for strict middling 

hard western cotton for prompt ship 

ment are as follows: 





11/16 inch 2 
11/16 to 1% ineh - 

1% inch ; 83 to 
13/16 ineh 7 33 1q to , 
1%, inch 36 to 37« 


John Malloch & Co., Boston. quote 
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“The retail trade has greatly expanded, and is the 
best reported since the Spring of 1920, three years 
ago."’"—(Bradstreet’s, March 31, 1923.) 


Oe ee ee ee 


ee 


About that time in 1920 there began 
the so-called ‘‘buyers’ strike” 


Industry hopes for better success 
now in retaining the public's con- 
fidence in values. 


a 
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The safest course is to insure its 
good-will by offering only merchan- 


dise of real value. 


ee ee ee 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Textile Merchants 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CROSSES & WINKWORTH 
Consolidated Mills, Ltd. 


Bolton, England 


of 
FINE COTTON YARNS 


Up to 300s 


In all forms. 
Prompt Delivery 


Specializing for 


Twisting 
Gloves 
Tapes, etc. 


Hosiery 
Weaving 
Insulating 






Write to 


SPINNERS 


Direct Representatives 


F. C. CHAMBERS G. K. WESTHEAD 
1625 E. Luzerne St., Phila. Verona, N. J. 
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It’s Obvious! 


OW can your packages be 

truer than the Tubes and 
Cones on which they are 
wound? 
It's obvious that perfect pack- 
ages must be wound upon Tubes 
and Cones that are Invariably 
true in shape and size and 
balance; that is, on 


“SONOCO” 


Tubes and Cones 


Send for samples, prices 
and color chart to 


Southern Novelty Co. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
C. W. Coker, Pres. 
Eastern Sales Office 


New Bedford, Mass., P. O. Box 170 
L. T. Shurtleff, Mer 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing 
cae teal erat me Greer.) 


Samples Submitted on Request 


Mills at Coventry, Ru}. 


. ; TRADE MARK 


GARLAND 
| LOOM PICKERSaad 
LOOM HARNESSES 
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{=== GARLAND MFG. CO. 


SACO, MAINE 
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- Dyeing 








“Paragon & Union 


CHEAVY) (LIGHT) 


APRON OILS 


The condition of aprons or rub rolls ie @ matter of the greatest importance 


Paragon and Union 
Apron Oils keep the 
aprons or rub rolls soft 
and pliable. They not 
only tend to increase 
production, but to make 
a smooth roving. 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Most colors entered dry, boiling out D ° C y 
being unnecessary. yeing Cotton Yarn 

For Sulphur, basic, developed and direct 
colors. Plain or mercerized. All counts 
and shades. 

With little more than half the liquor 
required by other methods, skeins im- 
mersed throughout, and machines tightly 
covered, we do the work with 35% THE 
STEAM and a large saving in dyes. 

SAVING IN LABOR will pay for the 
machines. 

Made of Monel Metal for large range 
of colors. 

Made in all sizes for 15 Ibs. to 800 Ib 
batches. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 





Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 
GROVEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Machine loaded in 5 minutes. 








| THE RELIANCE WARP D 
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414-in. Diameter Brass Rolis. 


on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


J Hedge and Pkim Streets Frankford, Phila 








DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
MMT 1011612 LNT AREER 











YEING MACHINE 


Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 


This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Egyptian cotton for prompt ship- 
ment, c. 1. f. Boston, as follows: Me- 
dium Sakelarides, 345¢c., off Ye. 
from April 25; medium Uppers, 
33-3¢., Off ¥¢c. They report closing 


‘ces May 2 on the Alexandria ex- 
nge as follows: May (Sak.), 
85, off 95 points from April 25; 
> (Uppers), $29.60, off 35 points. 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give 

the following quotations on Pima cot- 

ton under date of May 2: No. I, 

'2c.; No. 2, 37%. 
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Business News 





A Persuasive Collection Agency 

Back in 1879, a business was es- 
tablished, known as the Shoe & 
Leather Mercantile Agency, having 
to do with the preparation of reports, 
credit ratings, etc., in the shoe and 
leather trades. From this, as a well 
nigh natural evolution, a collection 
department was developed. From its 
inception it has been one of the most 
successful money getters. It has 
seemed to have a way of inducing 
Mr. Slow Pay, Mr. Doubtful Pay and 
their kind to be disposed to pay their 
bills. 

This favorable experience led to 
the formation of the Dolan Adjust- 
ment Company for the collection of 
accounts foreign to the shoe and 
leather trades. From the start this 
too has proven highly successful. 
From the beginning these companies 
have been under the personal and 
eficient management of Thomas F. 
Dolan. Offices are conducted in Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Chicago and New 
York employing something like 130 
persons. Representation of this 
company has been so _ arranged 
throughout the country that nearly 
every city in the United States has a 
Dolan Adjustment representative. 


Mr. Dolan says: “ We have no set 
formulae. Each case is a law unto 
itself. We seek the court of law as 
a last resort, not the first. We are 
proud of our record as we have col- 
lected millions of dollars in the 43 
vears we have been in_ business. 
There are no contracts to sign with 
ur company, and no retaining fees 
are required. We have made a spe- 
cialty of adjusting claims, smoothing 
ut the wrinkles to mutual satisfac- 
tion. This kind of work is good fun 
nd has proven unquestionably profit- 
ible to all concerned. Another fea- 
ture which seems to be greatly ap- 
preciated by our clients is the fact 
that we are always happy to give 
gratuitous service to them in the way 
if ‘tipping them off’ in the matter 
f had accounts.” 


Reading Iron Co. Appoints Assist- 

ant Sales Manager 

A. Fletcher McClintock, Pacific 
t district sales manager for 
ling Iron Co., manufacturer of 


Zenuine wrought iron pipe, has been 


appointed assistant sales manager of 
the company, effective May 1. 

Mr. McClintock joined Reading 
Iron Co. in 1919, after considerable 
experience in the sale of wrought iron 
pipe, and shortly after was appointed 
district sales manager of the Pacific 
Coast territory with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

As assistant sales manager Mr. 
McClintock will have charge of oil 
country sales, with headquarters at 
the main office in Reading, but wil! 
spend most of his time in the oil 
fields. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, etc., re- 
quired by the Act of Congress of August 
24, 1912, of TEXTILE WORLD, publishe 
weekly at New York, N. Y., for April 1 
1923. 


State of New Ycrk ? 
County of New York jf §3.° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared V. E. Carroll, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Editor of the TEXTILE 
WORLD, and that the following is, to the 
best ot his Knowledge and belief, a true 
Statement of the ownership, management 
(ana if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., 334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Editors, C. H. Clark, V. 
E. Carroll, D. G. Woolf, C. Hutton, 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, V. E. Carroll, 334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, H. G. 
Lord, president, 111 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


2. That the owners are (give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and} 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding | 
1 per cent. or more of the total amount of 
stock): Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc., 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; J. H. 
Bragdon, 334 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y.; H. G. Lord, 111 Summer St., Boston, 
Mass.; V. E. Carroll, 334 Fourth Avenue, | 
New York, N. Y.; A. F. Lord, 111 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass.; H. O. Barnes, 334 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y.; F. L. Nagle, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass.; S. H. Steele 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. H. Clark, 
111 Summer St., Boston, Mass.; C. W. Fisher, 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; C. Hutton, 
111 Summer St., Boston, Mass.; W. J. Benn, 
1521 Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securi- 
ties are: (If there are none, so state). 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and secur- 
ity holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given, also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or | 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or| 
distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 





to paid subscribers during the six months) 
(this | 
| 


preceding the date shown is. . 

information is required from daily publi- 

cations only). 
V. E. CARROLL, 

Editor. 


17th day of April. 1923 
(Seal) HENRY NELS PETERSON 


Notary Public No. 13, Bronx County, New 
York. 

Certificate filed in New York County, No. 
142. 


My Commission expires March 30, 1924. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
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HE predominating character- 
istics of Standard-Coosa-That- 
cher Co. Mercerized yarns are, 


quality, uniformity, economy and 
dependable knitting performance. 


ANDARD-CODSATHATCHER [11 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SALES OFFICE 


LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 


CANADA 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS 
TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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Load It Up—It Can’t Sag 


No. 26 gauge steel bands across the bottom of a Morris 
Duck Basket prevent it from sagging even under the heaviest 


loads. 


Sturdy frames of Round Spring Steel covered with closely 
woven heavy cotton duck insure long years of hard service 


for Morris Duck Baskets. 


These baskets for mill use come in many types and sizes. 
We furnish them with either steel or wood runners, which- 
ever you specify. 


For every purpose that a basket can be used in a mill you 


will find that a Morris Duck Basket has been designed. 


Write us to send you 
booklet and prices 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CoO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y. 


Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agente 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 65 Sumnmner St, Becton: Blane. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. | 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


ome «UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
: e SWEATER WEAVING 


Ss YARNS 


-_ COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 









MOHAIR WORSTED woo en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosroxT"™ 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Menutacturers ot WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures and double and twist 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 
Passaic, N. J. 


F. A. STRAUS ®@ CO., Inc. 
451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


Worsted Yarns 


Mills, 
Trenton, N. J. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Inc. 


Pawtucket, R. lI. 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


Thrown and Artificial Silks 


FALLS FINE 
YARN WOOLEN | 
AND 
MILLS MERINO 
sae YARNS 





Philadelphia Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestr at St. 
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JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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WORSTED YARN MARKETS 


Steady Development 
of Wider Interest 


Weaving Yarns Meet Improved 
Inquiry-—Prices Firmer—Knit- 
ting Yarns Less Active 


Further strength is manifested in 
worsted yarn market as the active 
interest continues: to develop along 
broader and more general lines. 
While there is no great volume of 
new business booked as yet, there are 
evidences of increased activity in in- 
quiries for yarns in both men’s wear 
and dress goods trades, although the 
former is showing most of the in- 
terest at this time. 


+} 


Buyers of yarns 
have evidently become convinced of 
the real actual strength of the under- 
lying factors controlling yarns in raw 
material and production, and as a 
consequence are led to believe they 
fully warranted in making their 
arrangements to cover requirements, 
The recent sharp advances quoted on 
yarns, as well as the advances made 
on fabrics for duplicate orders, based 

recent wage advances and the fur- 
ther strength in wools, have played an 

portant part in forming the policy 
f manufacturers. 


iT 
a 


Many dealers report that they find 
little real difficulty over the matter of 
The be settled 
with many users is the final necessity 


i deciding to buy now. 
} 


prices. question to 
There is a 
isposition still noted to take a chance 
on further advances on yarns. At 
the same time, one dealer stated that 

have sold up his mills on 
yarns that were in demand, until Jan 
uary if they booked all of the business 
ffered them, but that they did not 


he could 


QUOTATIONS 


(Correctsd at Close of Business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 


2-128 to 2-16s, low common..1 05 —1 10 
2 is to 2-24s, low % 130 —1 3 
to 2-26s % blood 1 60 1 65 
‘ to 2-30s 1, blood 1 65 1 70 
2-30s to 2-328, % blood, S.A.1 55 —1 60 
: ; blood Se 170 —17 
% blood 185 —1 95 
% blood 1 90 a, 
« blood 1 $6 -2 05 
% blood 2 00 210 
» blood 2 35 2 40 
ly blood 2 35 2 40 
2-4 ly blood 240 —2 50 
2-50s high % blood.......... 270 —2 80 
i. RARER ee 280 —2 85 
DM Voce witadeeke seen ae 320 —3 35 
340m Ametwalias......ceccces Nominal 
a ee ee Nominal 
2-60s Australian............. Nominal 
3-708 Australian.......ccecee 350 —3 60 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
quarter ; 160 —1 74 
high quarter 1 80 1 90 
*% blood 200 —2 if 
& blood 2 16 2 20 
Soe SS errr er ee 230 —2 35 
eee Gh) Us i opceccnnase sic 235 —2 45 
DEON. <a pcrvebnaaeOReatbanews 260 —2 75 
1-403 Austraiian............. Nominal 
1-508 Australian.............! Yominal 
1-6 fine Australian......... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
2- to 2-108, % blood...... 125 —1 35 
2-lis to 2-20s, % blood...... 165 —1 60 
2-2's to 2-80s, % blood...... 160 —1 75 
2- to 2-20s, % blood...... 170 —1 80 
2-20 to 2-80s, % blood...... 190 —2 00 
2-205 to 2-308, % blood...... 225 —2 30 
FRENCH SPUN MERINO, WHITE 
wt. |. Arey eee 160 —1 70 
Di MUS cdi cecks cewek 1 67%—1 77% 
hip RI aan ee crn tate 1 77%—1 87% 
SOUR soa s Seve ahes enters 1 82%—1 92% 





care to accept this business at current 
prices. 


Men’s Wear Mills Lead 


Most of the recent inquiry, as noted 
above, is coming from men’s wear 
manufacturers. This demand is said 
to be showing increasing volume, with 
three-eighths grade leading in favor 
in 2-36s. There is call however for 
2-32s in quarter blood and 2-40s half 
blood, as well as single filling yarns 
in three-eighths and half blood. 
Fancy mixes and vigoureux also ar¢ 
being taken. On 2-36s three-eighths, 
ordinary yarns are offered at $1.95, 
with better grades at $2.00 and $2.05. 
It is difheult to get a good 2-40s for 
less than $2.40, and the average ask 


ing price is now $2.50. A sale of 
2-408 vigoureux was made at $2.77. 
One dealer stated he could have sold 


up his mill on 2-40s at $2.40, but 
could not 
costs. 


be accepted on to-day’s 
Dress Goods Promising 

Dress goods mills are also said to be 
showing improvement in demand, 
with some new yarn business placed. 
Single warp and filling yarns continue 
to occupy a leading position, and 
many spinners have difficulty in hand 
ling all of this business offered them. 
Single 30s warp yarn sold 


at $2.45. 
Prices have also advanced on thess 
yarns. There is well maintained in- 


terest in 2-50s of good quality, whil 
crepe yarns are also active. 
Knitting Yarns Quiet 


Knitting yarns for outerwear are 


not quite so active as the weaving 
yarns, although this trade is also 
showing signs of renewed activity. 


Many of the New York knitters last 
month held up deliveries against their 
orders labor 
bles, as well as the delays caused by 
the backward spring. Now many of 
these are expressing a desire to have 
up again this month. 
Lower grade yarns for brushed goods 
are still showing only moderate ac- 
tivity. cloth yarns are re- 
ported in fair steady demand, espe- 
cially good quality 
and thereabouts. 


on account oft 


trou 


deliveries start 


] ersey 


14-blood single 26s 
There is little new 
reported in hosiery yarns, although 
demand is said to show some improve- 
ment in a limited way for white, 
heather and fancy twists with silk and 
artificial silk. 


Worsted Yarns Firm 
Upward Tendency Evident in All 
New Business on Market 


y . 
Boston. 


TY 
ne 


worst ed 


yarn mat 
ket 1s unchanged over the week Che 
tendency however is upward for all 
yarns using tops grading above low 
three eighths blood. This market ha 
to take note of the strong situatio1 


in wools both on Summer Street 


in London and cannot overlook thi 
erowing strength in’the top market 
for many grades. Bradford has ré 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


JO High St. Cor. Summer Boston 


Tan 


RSTE 


Direct 


ted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


Mill and Office 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Fine French-Spun Wors 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 


Ss 


WPS 


,, 
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SHLLVERESCUSNCVN EDEN AU EEE ATCT 


for Knitting and Weaving Trade 


BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO. PENNA. 


MMi nM MR UOC 





WATE 








FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incorporated 


(ZERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 











INSULATING 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO.  graine 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa.; Phi'xdelphia, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; New York Representative, 
Wm. Ryle & Co., 38! Fourtn Ave., Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 


AND 
SILK 
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ALPHONSE J. CAVEDON 
President and Treasurer 


CHARLES A. GOVAL 
General Manager 





Coe’s Endless Braided Card | 
Bands Aid the Cause 
of Even Yarn 


Superior to Spliced Rope 


Caveden Worsted Mills, inc. 


Our Claims Spinners of 
Evener Yarn 

Less Piecing 

Less Waste 

Fewer Defects in the Yarn 
Longer Life 


Less Attention 


French Worsted Yarns 
Kl Counts 


We are 
repeat orders 


continuously — receiving 
from Carding Mills 
for Card Bands, Endless Spindle 
Bands for Woolen Mules 
Bands for Creighton Opener Fans, 
Double lox 


Twisters. 


U. 8S. BAND Co. 


~ Holbrook, Mass. 


, Endless 


yp bands for Brownell 





WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 





The Macrodi . 


FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 
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PUU.TONA USL A 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 





Durable—Economical 


Write for partieulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this | 
spool. 


Prompt Deliwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


aohhemmmneaiaieenidl 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ANUANNEUUARNOADANLANEGUONUNOATUANOOUNUEAUESLAN PEN EU EOL ETERS 


CHICAGO 
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Mark D. Ring’s Son & Co. 


WOOLEN YARNS|, Woolen and Merino Yarns 


69th St. and Haverford Ave., Phila. 





WEAVING KNITTING 


Star Worsted Company |) 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 





Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thread and 


a! SPOOLS iim 


Made from one viece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 


Inc. 
MASS. 


== 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


MILL 
SUPPLIES 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 


: We are Bsa d in the best white wanes region. Our 
. work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus 
Atkinson, Haserick & Company } tomers a e can give any _ h desire d. Estimates fur- 


BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. nished on samples submitte 


May 5, 1923 
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THE “MURDOCK” 





au euguennaiate 





Keep Your Spindles fully equippe 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods 


Murdock & Geb Co., FRANKLIN 


MASS. 


sAUUSONUUUSOOUNNNDUUNGNEEREUUSGTIUCESULENULRCAUNEOALUELNLUSTMLLEUONUEEOMU EEUU CAML CLEA EEE OUELLETTE 


na 


O.J.CARON 


166 W. JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merine 
Gray 





Bleached Colors Heathers 





Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram, y 
pps Artificial Silk A 


Domestic and 
Plat R 


cerised, Polished 
and Turkey Rea 





Cotton, 3 
; Tinsel Thread | 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 2 


30-38 East 33d St., New York? : 


Silk Throwing Millis, CARTHAGE, Beacon and YONKERS WY = 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


Thrown ‘Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 












Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 





and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 





Philadelphia-Commercial Trust Bldg. 


E. & Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 








Heather a Specialty 


WOOLEN mi | 


Mixtures and Decoration Yars# 


Sili~ 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


cently advanced its prices for fine tops 

the prediction is freely made on 
Summer Street that $1.90 will have 
to be obtained in the not remote fu- 
ture for the domestic fine top. 

The worsted industry is extremely 
active. Worsted spindles are running 
above par in active hours based on 
single shift capacity. In March 
worsted spindles were 102.1 per cent. 

as compared with 95.8 per cent. 
ebruary. Spinners have appar- 
ently plenty of orders to keep them 
busy until June or July; but it is not 
rtain that their stocks of wool 
and tops are now on such a low cost 
jasis as to enable them to take on new 
business except at a marked advance 
in price. The advancing of prices 
last week for a number of the fabrics 
produced by the American Woolen 
presages apparently a_ higher 
market for yarns. Some cautious 
sentiment is nevertheless manifested. 
It is a question with some whether the 
weaving and knitting industries could 
absorb yarns in quantities on a high- 
er price level. 

Quotation for 2-40s half blood in 
this market is now placed at $2.35-45. 
Owing to lack of standardization in 
wool qualities it might be possible 
to buy 2-40s at $2.30 but they would 
be made from a low half blood. The 
Bradford yarn market is steady and 
may later follow the advance in tops. 
At the present time 2-40s, 48-50s 
quality, are quoted 41'4d. or approx- 
imately $1.50 landed; 2-40s, 60-64s 
quality, sell at 74d. or about $2.45 
landed. In mohair yarns 2-32s which 
have been imported in considerable 
quantity range from 58 to 74d. for 
the best. The medium quality at 71d. 
‘ould be landed here around $2.35. 





Tops Are Firm 





Fine Sell at $1.80, with $1.90 Pre- 
dicted—Noils Generally Easy 
Boston.—The top market is steady 
h higher prices mentioned for fine 

ops. It is said that owing to high 

rices of fine wool in Boston and Lon- 
it will not be long before top 
akers will have to obtain $1.90 for 
tops. New business has been 
placed in fine tops during the week 

t $1.80, and it is questionable whether 
uch more could be booked at this 

— Top makers generally have 

ugh business to carry them along 
for three or four months. The 
trength of the Bradford top market, 
shich prevents fine tops from being 
led here at less than $1.90, vndies 
lent that little relief can be 

oked for from that quarter. 

ring the week new business has 

een taken in high three-eighths blood 

‘ops .t $1.50 and in low three-eighths 

‘lood tops at $1.17%. Low three- 

“ighths blood tops are dragging along 

and are said by competent authorities 

n the bargain counter. The de- 

mana for these tops at the present 

ume omes almost entirely from spin- 
ters f knitting yarns, and until man- 

Wactorers of men’s wear medium 


quality suiting come into the market 
these tops will sell below true value, 
judged by the rest of the market. On 
the other hand high quarter blood 
tops are quite strong at $1.10-12. 
Knitting yarn demand has been re- 
sponsible for this high price. There 
is a difference of 25c. a pound be- 
tween 46s and high domestic quar- 
ter blood. 

Noils are steady though the price 
trend seems downward. These mate- 
rials are now being accumulated in 
large quantities and unless demand 
from woolen and knitting mills 
appears in good volume during the 
next few weeks there seems little to 
prevent noils from sliding downward 
from their own weight. From the 
standpoint of intrinsic value there is 
no reason to anticipate lower prices 
for noils in the face of a strong and 
advancing wool market. It is rather 
a buyers’ market, nevertheless, in 
wool noils. In specialty noils the case 
is different. Mohair, camel hair, 
cashmere, artificial silk are all strong 
and demand is apparently continuing 
good. 

Current Quotations 


Tops Noils 
Fine territory ..... $1.80 -1.82 $5-90¢e 
Half-blood ....... 1.72%-1.75 80-85¢ 
High three - eighths 
blood .. 5 : 1.50 -1.52 78-80 
Averags three-eighths 
DECOR 2 cccccccccccces 1.50 -1.47 72-75c 
Low three - eighths 
I os cated ae bwin 1.17 1.20 68-70c 
High quarter-bl 1.10 -1.12% 65-68c 
RS Ee 95 - .96 63-65c 
SOS eE ts esp aes ss 80 - .85 60-63c 
7 re .72%- .75 65-60c. 
36s 79 cOee 53-56c¢ 


Spun Silk Firm 


Business Continues in Satisfactory 

Volume—Concessions Unknown 

Conditions in the local spun silk 
market remain unchanged through 
the week, with business continuing 
in volume from many sources, nearly 
all users of this product trading in 
volume. With this condition holding, 
prices remain firm and the few con- 
cessions that were to be had a short 
time ago are almost 
known today. 

Prices are as follows: 





entirely un 


GO-B. nw cesceces $6.20 et EEE $4.75 
60-2... wc ecccces 6.75 UGB ccccccceee 4.65 
40-2. cc cccccce 5.60 COeE vn se cccccce 5.25 
B0-2. . wccccccce 5.10 





Art Silk Quieter 


Lessening in Demand Noted, with 
Premiums Reduced 

Demand in the artificial silk mar- 
ket had declined a little during the 
week. This has brought about a 
slight change in prices asked for 
stocks in that premiums which were 
asked and received a short time ago, 
are today declining. Knitters have 
reduced somewhat their placing of 
orders in comparison with those that 
have held for a number of months. 
Silk weavers continue to operate 

300 DENIER 





Grade A—Bleached................s005 $2.65 

Ce APE Sccccecticcocsecee 2.45 

CERES C—O cc cece ccsccccceces 2.35 
150 DENIER 

Grade A—Bleached.............:...25. $2.80 

Grade B—Bleached..................5. 2.60 


rr ree 2.40 
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DOBBINS 


OAP MEG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


ae 
WORSTED AND MERINO 
cence SPUN 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured by 









—for decorating 
worsteds and 
woolens. 


—resist colors 
and extra fast 
shades for spe- 
cial require- 
ments. 


—prompt service 
careful atten- 
tion. 


WOONSOCKET, -R. I. 
THOMAS H. BALL sew voax 


MILWAUKEE 
SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the standard by spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 


B.anv TIOGA STS. PHILADELPHIA“ 
vy COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE 
TWISTING: REELING SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING: WINDING ° 
JACK WINDING: WARPING : DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING: MENDING 
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EDGAR HEAP 


| 157 FEDERAL STREET 
| BOSTON, MASS. 


Main Office: BRADFORD, ENGLAND) 










Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing C», 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. R. R. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila... ° ;. 












Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. |p>u 


WOOL “MERCHANTS 
Wools and Noils of all descriptions ers and sold on commission 
Consignments solicited 


Ss 268-272 Summer Street, Boston, Mas:. Situ 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO., Inc.| 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


EAVENSON @ LEVERING CO. |} 
Scouring & ( WOOL ii: 





Camel Hair, Mohair, Alpaca 
and Cashmere 


NOILS 





vc a ct ll ea 


AND AND grea 

All inquiries for the above Specialties will Carbonizing » ") NOILS A 
receive prompt attention The Standard of Workmanship | “a 

Storage and CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY {f iic 

I carry a full line of these stocks in Boston Forwarding Philadelphia and Reading Railway Siding a 
if 

a and 

, a pz 

Mohair and Worsted te 

@ a Tap! 

° LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS #f i: 

Commission Camels Hair * 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. for 


M h air 200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. a 
- Mills at Lowell, Mass. t 


Combing Lustre Wools | : | : 


Chicago Wool} ::: 
Company | - 





A. T. SKERRY CO., 235 Fourth Ave., New York 


SCOURED WOOL J ;,. 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES o Frey Kind 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


| I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allemtown, Pa. 





200 Summer Street - Boston | "< 
18 W. Austin Avenue - Chicago publ 


140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia |@ side, 









Wuis4|oPinning and Twisting Sass 


and Double Loop Bands Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL pvomestic 





| 


COHAN & MICHELSON 











|| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Phitadelphia 252 Summer Street : a It is 
(a —— | . mh 
ell 
a Importers and Merchants ation 
BRADFORD (JILS% i , | French TE ASELS than 
For Wool and Reworked Wool © saiomcniniemienmmetanl | te 
BRADFORD OIL COMPANY Inc. Cable Address; Cohamich JACOB N. CHESTER Me and 
hl btetalael 109 Broad Street New Yorki@ jo. 
aie a 
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Sirong But Inactive 


Market for Wools 


Situation Considered Sound—Fine 
Wool Trend Upward—lnmense 
Wool Consumption 


Boston.—Summer Street from the 
selling standpoint is quiet and no 
great increase in volume is looked 
jor much before June. During the 
jast few days the trade has found it 
necessary to lift the prices of its do- 
mestic fine wools a few points higher. 
Strictly staple territory wool cannot 
now be bought under $1.50 per 
pound, but at this price it is still 4oc. 
a pound lower than it was three years 
ago. The natural tendency in fine 
wools at the present time is to rise at 
least to importation point and the 
great strength in London has made 
the marking up of fine domestic 
wools a perfectly natural and reason- 
able operation. Boston has relatively 
large stocks of foreign wools and 
the peculiar feature of the situation 
at the present time is that medium 
grades can be purchased below cost 
of importation. Importers bought 
their crossbreds on lower markets 
and their purchases now show them 
@ paper profit. 

Contracting is not proceeding very 
rapidly. Prices for fine clips seem 
pegged around 50-51c. and for me- 
dium clips 42-48c. The best wools 
in Texas are being bought for 50-52c. 
for 12-months, and 48-s5oc. for 8- 
months wools. Oregon clips are said 
to be selling in a small way, 42-43¢c. 
for fine and 38-40c. for medium clips. 
In Utah nominal asking prices range 
from 46 to 50c., and in Montana 
from 48 to 51c. The street is not 
moving very aggressively and it looks 
as though there would not be any 
buying in volume until wools gener- 
ally are shorn. 

Leading wool merchants consider 
the general situation as essentially 
sound. They regard the demand for 
fine wool fabrics as perfectly natural 
because of good wages now being 
paid and generally higher standard 
of living. The buying power of the 
public in the United States is con- 
sidered better than it was before the 
break in 1920, and not until produc- 
tion of woolen goods exceeds con- 
sumption will there be any uneasiness 
manifested. One leading merchan- 
diser stated that not until the Fed- 
tral Reserve ratio fell to 60 per cent., 
it is now around 75 per cent., and 
manufacturers began to report can- 
tellations, would he consider the situ- 
ation in wool manufacturing as other 
than fundamentally sound. 

The Sydney sales which were to 
open this week have been called off 
and will not be resumed until the 
18th of next month. No reason has 
yet been given for this rather pecu- 





liar proceeding. It does not seem 
reasonable to suppose that the sales 
were called off because of some ex- 
pected slump; there is nevertheless a 
growing disinclination on the part of 
American buyers to climb after wools 
either in London or Australia. 

The London sales are active on a 
higher level. America is buying 
moderately of the best sorts with pur- 
chasers especially keen after come- 
back 60s. Merino 64-70s_ were 
bought at prices which would indicate 
clean prices landed in Boston of from 
$1.17 to $1.24. To these prices a 
duty of 31c. would have to be added. 
The idea of cheap wools has died 
away completely and higher prices 
for fine merinos are _ predicted. 
Months ago, leading authorities fore- 
cast a probable world shortage in 
merinos and the materialization of 
this prophecy is now taking place. 

The supply of good wools at the 
London sales is very moderate and 
merinos are particularly scarce. Me- 
dium to low Geelong wools have sold 
during the week at grease prices, ex- 
change figured at $4.65, allow 
them to be landed clean in bond as 
follows: 58-60s, 95'c.-$1.03; 56- 
58s, 94c.; 56s, 87c.; 50-56s, 74c.; 46s, 
45.5 44S, 39¢. 

Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as fol- 
lows: 


1S 


to 


1923 1922. 
eee 3,159,300 2,856,800 
POPGIGR: cicecaccvsss €.70G 100 1,179,700 
WO here Cawewne 7,853,400 4,036,500 


Receipts of wool in pounds since 
Jan. 1, 1923, compared with the same 
period in 1922, are as follows: 


1923. 1922 
RPOENS av axuedie des 29,335,300 49,112,000 
POOOUEE kee ccnwss - .180,643,400 78,751,850 
TORE. f005< ..+.. 209,978,700 127,836.8506 


Shipments of wool for the weck 


WORLD 


follow 
1,484.000 


ending and including 
Boston & Maine. 

Mystic Wharf . 

By sea hs whe 

Grand Junction 

Boston & Albany ‘ 
New Haven ... dat aendis ee 


May 2, 


14.000 


106.000 
000 
ee: es 3.067.000 
Shipments during previous week 3,213,000 
Shipments same week 1,864,000 
Shipments thus far for 56,422,000 
Shipments same period 29,009,000 


Boston Wool Trade Notes 


John R. Munn, at one time associ 
ated with the American Woolen 
Company, and lately with the Textile 
Alliance, has become connected with 
H. Dawson & Company, 200 Summer 


last year 
1923 


1922 


Street. Mr. Munn takes the place of 
Maj. Gardner, who was killed in 
company with Wm. M. Wood, Jr., 


some time ago. 


Quiet, but Firm 





Wool Market, with Limited Activ- 
ity, Holds Firmly 

PHILADELPHIA. been 
little real development in the wool 
market lately. Most of the activity 
has noted in the western sec- 
tion, although here many dealers are 
inclined believe conditions have 
slowed down on account of the con- 
tinued high prices. These are well 
above the levels prevailing here so 
that if they continue it means further 
advances in wool prices in the East, 
as well as added costs for yarns and 
goods. This possibility is not regard 
ed with any too much favor, so that 
there has been more or less disposi- 
tion to move slowly. At the same 
time high prices have been paid, such 
as 45c. for Wyoming, heavy, fine 
wools; 53 and 54c. in Texas; 48c. in 
Colorado, ete. To maintain this 
level, dealers point out that higher 
prices will have to be paid for yarns 
and and this is 


There has 


been 


to 


goods, a problem 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 
VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .62—54 % blood...... 65—56 
Fine delaine. .57—58 % blood...... 62—653 
% blood...... 56—57 


MICHIGAN AND NEW YORE 
Fine delaine. .64—55 TH WOR. scces 52-53 
Fine cloth’g. .49—50 % to % biI'd..50-52 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 52—54 % wWeed...... 48—50 
% blood...... 51—53 Common ..... 39—40 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp’g northern S'th, 6 and 
& 12mo0.1.35—1.38 a 
Sp’e middle Fall free. .1.10—1.15 


counties. .1.16—1.20 Fall defects .95—1.00 
S’th 12mo.1.00—1.05 Carbonized 1.00—1.10 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 


Fn. 12mo. .1.38—1.42 Fine fall. .1.15—1.20 
Fine 8mo. .1.3@—1.25 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 

POP. .cccen 1.35—1.46 Lambs Bs. 95—1.00 
A Super...1.25—1.30 C’bes fine. .1.10—1.15 
B Super... .1.00—1.05 Medium 90— 95 
C Super... 75— 80 Coarse .... 70— 75 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fine.1.48—1.52 Fine cloth.1.30—1.35 
Do., % bi'd1.30—1.35 Fine m’d'’m1.25—1.30 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 
..1.40—1.45 Fine m’'d’m1.18—1.30 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 


(Scoured basis) 
Fine 1.35—1.40 % blood.. 


Fine 


1.20—1.25 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
m’d’m.1.28—1.32 Fine c)’th'g).25—1.30 


Fine 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign (In bond) 
Best combing .8@—85 TURP ncewee 35—410 
Best carding. .70—75 CONG kt ovcc eae 35—40 


FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 


(In Bond) 
Clean Basis In Grease 
Cape: Montevideo: 
Combing, 56-588 ..... 54—55 
choice. .1.15—1.20 GOs ceccans 49—50 
Combing, PO tr sbeewee 43-44 
good....1.05—1.16 Buenos Altres: 
Clothing, CPs vvcveve 20—21 
choice..... 90—95 OOF S0edhece 26—29 
ee 80—85 
Australian: 
Fine ....1.18—1.26 
64s .....1.12—1.16 
56-58s . -89—93 


FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 


(In Bond) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 

WOME Acted 36—37 | eee 28—30 
ee 17—18 2nd clip....36—23 
Awasai,: Mongolian: 

Washed 32—34 WE eccaks 24—26 
Karadi: Manchu’n ..31—33 

Washed 30—32 Scotch Black 
China: Face ..21%—32% 

Combing . —28 Camel's Hafr 

No. 1 Wild (Russian)...—.. 

ball........56 55 Servian skin 
Will. filling... .33—27 WMD Soa cece 26—29 

Szechuen East India: 
assortm't.24—25 Kandahar .33—365 
Cordova 22—23 Vickan’r ...32—37 
JOUR. icc 36—40 


future. There 
fore there are who feel it un 
wise to speculate on this chance. 
Manufacturers continue to keep in 
touch with market by means of 
inquiries and visits. It-is stated that 
if there stocks of domestic 
wools on hand they could readily be 
sold. Manufacturers have been buy- 
ing heavily of the imported wools, 
which are the only stocks offered in 


which still lies in the 


many 


the 


were 


any quantity. 


Scoured Wools Scattered 

Scoured and pulled wools continue 
to show scattered trading confined as 
a rule to actual requirements. There 
is little if any trading among dealers 
on present high prices. Here again 
three-eighths grade is being sought 
very largely. Good average B wools 
are noted at $1.00 to $1.05; Austra- 
lian fine A, pulled in this country, 
sold) at $1.25; colonial scouring 
Australian 50s-56s sold at 77¢., con- 
taining some off lots, with good wools 
at 82c.; straight 56s Colonial scour- 
ing Australians realized 75c. 

Noils Still Dull 

Noils are also reported very dull, 
inquiry being very widely scattered, 
with only occasional sales made where 
manufacturers need stocks to piece 
out their present holdings. Dealers 
are not operating very much in to- 
day's market in trading stocks. Some 
imported sold at 58c.; three- 
eighths at 64c.; processed three 
eighths of fair quality sold 80c., with 
better stocks held at &5c. 

Carpet Wools Quiet 

Carpet wools present an unchanged 
appearance, with little or no activity 
Manufacturers continue to show little 
interest in of their 
present stocks. 


SOs 


wools, because 


Pulled Wools Sluggish 


Market Must Improve to Gain 
Proper Margin Over Pelts 

Cuicaco.—No great demand seems 
to be noticed in this market for B 
wools and asking prices still remain 
around the goc. mark. A little A 
wool has been reported sold at $1.15 
and a car of gray scoured pulled wool 
moved at 73¢. 

The market has not been active in 
scoured wools this week ian Chicago, 
and, while there was _ considerable 
looking around, the total business was 
not large. It is said the makers of 
pulled wools have gone into the pelt 
market and taken several cars, but it 
is thought the wool market will have 
to do considerably better to show any 
profit to the pullers. 

Coarse wool and other off grade 
wools with exception of gray wool 
noted have had little call. 
Some operators decline to go ahead 
before they dispose of their present 
holdings and they predict slow busi- 
ness for some time to come. 
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GALLAND-HENNING DOORLESS BALERS 


Meet All Railroad Minimums 
Without Tiering Bales 
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Saving Rewo 
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Labor 
ns The Logemann Bal ; 
Floor Space e oge a aler as 
F il P is | 
or Textile Purposes [**, 
Faster Operation This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann inte 
EEE Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more compact anu! 
Ne Doors to Open and Close bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and requires il ot 
. less storage space. t the 
No Locks to Manipulate Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service tional 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- quir 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum ee 
number of bales per day. isn 
r All Materials A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives you W 
Built fo the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in various vools 
sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate by belts, but in 
electricity or hydraulic. is 
GALLAND-HENNING MFG. Co ig Sg nia S 
" , 7 LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY [" 





i 1 ym 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 1e Si 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. while 
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ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES » be 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA 
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sanitation 


in all stages 


KILALL is deadly to moths and their larvae. Harm- 
less to wool and wool products. The most prominent 
Carpet manufacturers and wool merchants of Phila- 
delphia are constant users of KILALL. It is stainless, 
non-explosive and sanitary. 


KILALL used in the factory and office assures a sav- foreig 
ing of many dollars and healthier surroundings. KIL- mt 
ALL has an unsurpassable guarantee—145 years | = 
behind it. | RESNICK & LEWITSKY € st 
W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR., MFG. CoO. We make a specialty of ene — description to meet At 

Westmoreland and Salmon Sts. ee en gh 
PHILADELPHIA Founded 1778 |_| 252-256 THIRD STREET CHELSEA, MASS. § ‘ha: : 





GORDON BROTHERS, IN 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


|Reworked Wool, Wool Was ‘= 


| Castom Carbonizing by Dry Process [MME of 1, 


The W. L. Loeser Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER 
AND PREVENTATIVE 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns. Finished Cloth, Rugs. etc., not only destroys all worms and 
larvae, but leaves a preventative against future attack 


Careful Graders of 
WOOLEN RAGS 
DELAINES—LINSEYS 





Will not stain the finest fabric. 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY, 
NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 


For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. 

























Telephone Main 3593 Established ! 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS | 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Marks; 
Special Attention to Teatile In 


Gumbinsky Bros. Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Graded Linseys a Specialty 
Chicago—Illinois 









Line at Side 
Actual S.z¢ 
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Indifferent Market 
for Recovered Wools 


Reworked Fibres and Wastes 


Steady, but Rags Easy—Hope 
for Fine Fibres 

[he reworked wool] market is quiet 
but steady, steadier indeed than rags, 
as is generally the case. Minor fluc- 
CS tuations in the 1ag market have little 
influence in reworked wool circles; 
manufacturers of recovered fibres like 
, jl other mill men buy in a large way 
t the right time and take on addi- 
tional supplies only to piece out their 
requirements or where they can take 


n further materials at bargain prices. 
\Vith apparent shortage of fine 
yools not only in the United States 
but in the world, factors in this mar- 
ket cannot well see how the fine 


fibres they handle at such low prices, 
should receive larger attention 
irom manufacturers. This forecast of 
the situation may prove correct, and 
while there will be no runaway mar- 
ket or excessive demand for fibres and 
rags the total business done during 
this year will probably show up much 
better than for the year 1922. 


not 


NY 


Wis. 


Manufacturers are not overtaxed to 
keep up with woolen mill demand. 
Graders who have been among the 
Eastern mills during the last few days 
report that mill buyers were looking 
for lower prices on graded materials, 
and apparently are able to find some 
tags that they need and at conces- 
sions. Standard graders in a large 
way are holding their rags firmly and 
refusing to be stampeded by any re- 
ports of lower prices offered by 
smaller graders who may be pressed 
for cash at this time. Consumption of 
ioreign knit rags is quite extensive, 
and these materials are said to find 
particular favor with woolen manu- 
lacturers. The usual standard domes- 
‘ie stocks are moving slowly. An im- 
pression seems to have gained ground 
‘ that rag stocks are quite extensive, 

~mewhat unwieldy in proportion, and 
‘hat this is one of the chief factors in 
orcing prices downward at the pres- 
‘it time. It is the incessant plaint of 
: IN ie rag graders that mills and fibre 

’ anulacturers show no interest what- 
ever in the darker colored standard 





MASS. 








NN. 

| Waste fags. (sraders for some time past 
‘ave been confronted by the difficulty 

ocess U 'mecting the mill demand for white 
tts and knits under conditions that 
precluded them from securing any 

ished 1049 Market for the large percentage of 

ORY ‘rowouts. The large imports of for- 





{NANT 


rags also must be reckoned with 









Sa powerful factor in bringing about 
i partial demoralization of the grad- 
§ industry. The Fordney-McCum- 
‘Ttariif bill with its 7!4c per pound 
y has signally failed to protect the 
nes rag grader under the pe 








culiar conditions that have obtained in 
woolen manufacturing. 


Colored Wastes Soft 

Prices generally are steady in wool 
wastes. Traders anticipate much 
larger business in the not remote fu- 
ture and maintain that while the mills 
bought large quantities to cover their 
heavyweight orders the time must be 
fast approaching when they will have 
to come into the market for fresh 
supplies. The present is not a bad 
time to take advantage of the lower 
prices now prevailing ; but everywhere 
the trait of caution is evident and the 
rapid deflationary movement from the 
high prices of 1920 is by no means 
forgotten. 


Cotton Wastes Inert 


Market Is Disturbed and Bearish 
Views Are Developing 

Boston.—The cotton waste market 
is inert. Buying is at a low ebb. It 
is a waiting market in every sense 
of the word. Returning waste sales- 
men report that mills are not bought 
far ahead, having possibly from 30 to 
60 days’ supply in the bedding and bat- 
ting trades. Wastes will have to be 
bought later in larger quantities, but 
where the market will be at that time 
is anybody’s guess. 

Some important waste houses are 
frankly bearish on the situation al- 
though admitting that for the next 
month or two cotton may hold strong 
on account of small supplies and large 
mill demand. But it is said that a 
third short crop of cotton is hardly 
to be expected and that in addition 
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the industrial situation in the country 
generally is evidently at peak produc- 
tion. Those who take this view fur 
ther state that combers and strips in 
particular are selling on too high a 
percentage basis—that it was all right 
when cotton was selling 10 or I2c. 
to pay 90 to 95 per cent. for combers, 
but that on a high priced cotton it is 
entirely another question and_ that 
there ought to be a distinct 
ment downward in the 
prices of combers and wastes. 
Foreign waste imports have proved 


move 
perce ntage 


troublesome right from the start. 
Early in the year transportation 
was all balled up and _ fumigating 


operations all behind schedule, and 
now all kinds of trouble are appear 
ing in the acceptance of wastes so 
imported. The arbitration committee 
of the exchange is kept quite 
Africa cotton is also a feature for the 
arbitration committee. A large ship- 
ment of this material has been re- 
fused and the end is not yet. The 
waste market as a whole at the pres- 
ent time is in the buyer’s favor. 


busy 


Cotton Waste Quotations 

Cents 
Peeler comber . 25% -26 
Peeler strips 24%-25 
Sak, comber . 23%4-24 
Sak, strips 23 23% 
Fine white Cop ee ee 15 
Choice willowed fi 12 13 
Choice willowed picker 4 9% 
Spooler and slasher 10 10% 
Linters (mill run) S 10 


Cotton Waste Trade Note 

George Hurd, formerly of Edward 
Rose & Co. and prior to that with 
Stephen M. Weld, has become asso 
ciated with Henry Chanin & Co., Inc., 
184 Summer Street. 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


WOOL WASTE 


Lap: 
Fine white .......ccccccees 130 —1 365 
Fine colored .-1 05 —1 12 
Medium colored 60 — 70 
Ring: 
Fine Australian ........... 125 —1 30 
Fine domestic ............- 120 —1 26 
Thread: 
Fine Australian ‘ 92 — 96 
Fine domestic 83 - 88 
Medium domestic 63 - 68 
Quarter blood 52 — 56 
Medium colored............ 25 — 30 
Card: 
Fine Australian ......... ° 66 — 70 
Fine domestic ..........++.+ 60 — 65 
Medium domestic .......... 40 — 45 
Fine colored...........+-+- 20 — 25 
Medium colored...........- 10 — 12 
REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Cents, 
serges— per lb. 
DN srk gke dsadnend<¥esentdeecs ea 22—23 
DL, Scab Wedocencveskevdatnepae 27—28 
CE 6.006. 05.6408 000665404008 R eR 29—30 
PE can cae shee genenhenserecedeus 33—34 
BAGH scccccces ere iets e, wile a id @ he ae 21—22 
Knits— 
Sarre cerry err Tere Teer 58—60 
DE Sede Oeereeeeececdecedaesuseees 40—41 
PD 5 no 5 6B Kbab eo on.0 ee dos 09.00.00 37—38 
Merinos— 
RO SHUG. oth Kes cose bedecesasces 37—38 
MEE at.dbd60-04en esas ucesens 21—22 
Caeeree NER cece cccccccoccccccece 21—22 


Worsted Skirted— 





MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 


Worsteds— 
 ciapae chk betwee the weien 18 — 19 
OO OIE OE CeCe 24 — 26 
Black and white........... 28 — 29 


MI. cc erccveccececcotes 26 — 27 
iene ss ee a 31 — 382 
TOO. cn cn cvieveccevasvesess 25 — 28 
FLANNELS 
BR sccccsiocenehesereevees 16 — 16 
TR ccc ccbveccneecnc duces 165 — 16 
GPOGR cccccccccccccccsccors 17 — 18 
BR se éueonceee cheese eid 19 — 20 
TO, Scawedenteden pre ceeues 22 — 24 
GORGE. noc cree vewccctuceces 22 — 24 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
White . . -.. 50 — 55 
Blue ... errs eee 22 — 28 
DIE, Gcciwseseeus ame coos 28 — 24 
Brown idténkennedews 28 — 30 
PGE cc ccecvocesessons 2+. 28 — 30 
BE cc cin ea beaks anes sie ON 23 — 24 
WE News Seen ee vewewe --. 28 — 30 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 7%— 9 
Fine light .. 19 — 21 
Coarse dark 4— 6 
Fine dark . dial kate ara 7— 9 
Serges— 
RAGE cccccacees on a -- 12 —14 
Brown .... : 14 — 16 
Blue c%— 7 
Ee ea : . 64%— 7 
Red ... e ’ -«- 18 — 14 
Green .. are Mecsae ice cg, AR ee 
Knit— 
White .... sseeee 40 — 41 
Black ... cove BU oe 
re vars ; -+» 20 — 21 
DOU cidwat webs s-40 een ees 19 20 
pe Se ae ~++-» £4 — 26 
SKIRTED CLOTHS 
Skirted Worsteds— 
BE Sidesdecesiviccsscaes Qoaw § 
BE eeecwmaeaneacesesanes 8%— ¢ 
ccc a kha eewe dee he ewe as 7— 8 
a oo iy tt areata wi oie 4— 5 
a6 da knees sien ceeenas 7— 8 





Waste Trade Elects 


Cotton Waste Annual Meeting 
Elects Troy Man as President 


John J. 


was elected president of the 


Boston. Troy, 
IN... $e, 
American Cotton Waste Exchange at 
its annual meeting held in the rooms 
ef the association Tuesday, May 1. 
The attendance was not over large, 
members being 
The meeting was 


White, Jr., 


Ryan of 


only sixty-six active 
present and voting. 
called to order by J. J. 
president last three years, 
who, referring to the death by acci 
dent of }. L. (:mlde, a member of the 
exchange, 
stand in 
Phe meeting was routine through 
out Me 
Grady took occasion to refer to ef 
the 
classifications 
that 
ing in various parts of the country 


for the 


asked those 


present to 
reverent remembrance. 


Iex-President Henry IF 
assoctation 
for 
merchandis- 


forts being made by 
to obtain unitorm 


cotton wastes, so 
should, so far as possible, be upon the 
same basis S. H. Waldstein re- 
ferred to the work of the arbitration 
committee, which has been very busy 
lately, and scored the action of one 
or two individuals, who recently left 
the exchange because the decision of 
the arbitration committee was not in 
\ minor amendment was 
constitution tending to 


their favor 

the 
obviate controversy over samples de- 
Provi- 


made to 


posited in arbitration cases. 
sions were made for the placing of 
registered samples of lots to be arbi- 
trated in the the 
Several waste dealers were admitted 
to membership in the association. It 
was also proposed to have an outing 


of the exchange. 


care of secretary. 


The retiring president, J. J. White, 
Jr., in introduemg the new president, 


expressed his appreciation of the 
manner in which his efforts for the 
development of the exchange had 
been received, speaking very highly 


of his 
the 
tion and expressed the 


successor. Mr. Ryan thanked 
unanimous elec 


hope that he 


meeting for his 


would receive the support and co 


operation of the members during the 


year. lhe exchange membership 
handles approxinately g5 per cent of 
the cotton waste of the country. 

Phe 


le IWS 


fol- 
president 


slate as elected was as 


John Rvan, 


Clarence R. Smith, first vice presi- 


dent; Russell N. Dana, second vice 


president; Samuel H Roberts, secre- 


tarv; Walter D. Lane, treasurer. Di- 
rectors for three vears: George An 
thony, Josepl Hughes, Idward 
Rose, J. ¢ Purpin and George R. 
Winsor. Board \rbitration: James 
J. White, Jr.. Samuel L. Ayres, Mi- 
chael F. Dun: \dolf Leve, George 
R. Winsor. Robert Bishop, Elisha 


Goodwin, losep 


I. McGrady 


Hughes and H 
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Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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The Highest Grade Textile Soaps 





Samples furnished on request 





SPIER, SIMMONS & CO., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR 
WARP SIZING 
AND There are three leaders: i* 
mes | KADE- PIECE GOODS Jesco Pure Palm Fulling | M: 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT FINISHING Jesco White Tallow Flakes a 
Len 
Not only GOOD sizing but PERFECT sizing AT ALL TIMES || || (For wool and cotton) 
is required if your looms are to produce j Jesco Olive Silk Soap Ph 
— THE BEST RESULTS — | For seventy-five years Eavenson’s Soaps have ll 
‘| been the standard of lity—One Grade—One — 
SIZOL, STARCH and SIZOL SERVICE Piauasiec alata’ ee ; a : 
NO OTHER INGREDIENTS NEEDED | rit 
ea There is a special soap for every Textile Purpose im with 
SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY | | _“ 
New York, N. Y. Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. Va. J. EAVENSON & SONS, INC. oo 
NEW ENGLAND AGENT ‘rea 
H. P. BABBITT 142 Irving Avenue Providence, R. I. CAMDEN, N. J. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 92 
ior 
. ; ‘ ‘ DRAGON - 
Einstein has quite possibly upset the | A een TEXTILE PRODUCTS pa 
accepted theories of matter but | DIRECT IMPORTERS OF :. 
the conscientious expert service | ; fA onneag id 
back of WARREN SOAP is | Tete Mar SAGO a8 
° ° «ther per 
more firmly established than | SOLUBLE OILS 3 
| SOLUBLE TALLOW 
cver. iM FULLING & SCOURING OILS 
| 








NOTTINGHAM CURD |. 
TALLOW CHIP 83:3a3, SOAP 
TSE | 








PHILADELPHIA 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


PENETROL 












POTASH FIG SOAPS = HERRICK & VOIGT that 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 99 John ~~) New York ine 
Red Oil Olive Oil = 
Amber Oil tha 
AN SY Olive Foots aaneaieaiameiiainere ee pure 
ing 
\ ' ‘cc take 
DY NG | LIGHT SOUR§®: 
a NY | fron 
Palm Oil Ay | NO CHEMICI™ 
Curd SOAP AN | | = s oney Lae to 
: . > ‘ , : spo: 
Olive SOAI . Your Silent Partners in Report of large 
Chips or Bars , | Beotern “Mill after 
Soap Powder | || Business. H | investigation Bor 
a a ee ROOT COUNTERS ' 1} You know the importance of these : 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU | changes for the better! They i # © 
| | record unchallenged production |! crease the sales value of your goods JM fac 
SS figures « each machine and And you may have them too by ad- dils 
| ms justing your Kier Boil formula ©@ .. 
oe include. . 
|S. R. DAVID & COMPANY ||| 7 ===" ' 
e ° oc 
INCORPORATED SO “ESCO me 





An alkaline detergent, incorporatiNg@ dros. 


RI the remarkable properties of mise 


| als in the colloidal state he 
SERRE favir 





Dyestuffs 








WH “If I's For Dyeing or Bleaching, We Have It” a FOR PORTRARARS 10S ing 
| nn oa an eR e eee 
252 B BURKART-SCHIER mga 
. AL CO. - =: CA a | he 
Hartford, Conn. Office : 1029 Main Street 2 THE (GWLeS|JETeRGENT aber 


eB 
wm “A Time-Saving Service for the South” « Lockport, N. Y. 
EERBREEREREREERREREREES —=——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— ade! 
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Manufacture of Chemicals 


Census for 1921 Shows Decrease 
From 1919 

VasHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that 
reports made to the Bureau of the 
Census show a considerable decrease 

the activities of the establishments 
engaged chiefly in the manufacture of 
chemicals during 1921, in comparison 
with 1919. The total value of prod- 
ucts reported amounted to $390,768,- 
90 as compared with $574,141,030 in 
1919, and $158,053,602 in 1914, a de- 
crease Of 32 per cent. from 1919 to 
921, but an increase of 147 per cent. 
for the seven-year period 1914-1921. 
The value of all chemicals, regard- 
less of the industry classification of 
the establishments reporting them, 
amounted in 1921 to $465,642,800 as 
compared with $643,992,900 in 1919, 
and $191,895,464 in 1914. Of the 
foregoing, chemicals produced by the 
aid of electricity in 1921 aggregated 
in value $58,180,900, or 13 per cent., 
as compared with $82,590,005, or 13 
per cent. in 1919, and $29,661,949, or 
I$ per cent. in 1914 


Dye Strength Standards 


The Treasury Department has 
drawn up a preliminary draft of pro- 
posed standards of strength of dyes, 
etc, under the 6th proviso of para- 
graph 28 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 
In selecting the standards set forth 

the list the main consideration has 
been the choosing of that dye which 
corresponds in strength as nearly as 
practicable to the lowest commercial 
strength of the given class. The fact 
that a certain dye is chosen as a 
tandard does not necessarily mean 
that that particular dye is the best or 
purest of the class, although its dye- 
ing properties have of necessity been 
taken into consideration. It is the 
intention of the Department to issue 
from time to time supplementary lists 
of such dyes as have been determined 
to tall within the class of corre- 
sponding to each standard adopted. 


Borne. Serymser Co. Remove 


Borne, Serymser Company, manu- 
en, er of lubricants, Breton wool 
als, Breton mineral for cotton, ete., 
tas removed its main offices from 80 
south street to a more convenient 
cation in the Whitehall Building, 17 
Battery Place, New York. This com- 


Pan has been at the South street ad- 
dtess for 34 years, and has been in 
xistence for nearly a half century, 


faving been established in 1874. Dur- 
ing sractically all that period, it has 
‘gaged in the production of oils for 
wool. The factory is located at Eliz- 
aethport, N. J., while the company 
has br ranch offices in Boston and Phil- 
as 


a 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 








ADMHORE 2058 dace cedccate 22 — 3283 
Alumina-Sulphate Com.... 1%— 1% 

PO DG: eredecesescace 2% — 2% 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump... 3% — 3% 

Potash, Lump ........-. 3% — 4% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr.. 7 _ a 
Bleach, powder, per 100 lb. 2 0@ — 2 60 
Blue Stone .........+.+ cece & _ 7 
Chlorine Gas, Liquid. . a — By 
Copperas, ton ..........-.18 0@ ——35 00 
Epsom Salts, Tech., ise Ib. 1.10 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde, Spot ...... 15 — 16 
Glauber Salts, 10@ Ib...... 100 — 1 35 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbis., 

GH, GRUTR wc ccvccesces 18 — 18% 
CD ab n's's Kaew erscescoes i94y — 20 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. 17 — 17% 

Lead—Brown acetate .... 12% — 13 
White (crystals) ....... 13% — 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib...... 4 00 _ ‘ 
Potassium—Bicromate ... 11 _ 11% 
Chlorate crystals ..... oe s— 9 
Permanganate, tech..... 23 —_ 24 
Sodium acetate .......... 6 a 7 
Bichromate ........ eevee ™— 8 
Bisulphite, 36% ........ 1% — sa 
TOE. nce css ccnscgsccies ;s— re 
Phosphate (Commereial) 3% — 4 
Prussiate, yellow ....... 18 _ 18% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused.... 3% — 5 
30% crystals ..........- 2y%— 3 
Tartar emetic, tech....... 23 _ 31 
Cream of tartar, tech..... 26 — 27 
Tin—Crystals ....+-s+00+5 37 —_ 38 
Bichloride, 50 deg...... 4«060— : 
Oxide, bbis. ......-++++- 52 aoa 54 
Zine Gust ...cccevcsvcesecs 11 _— 12 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 289% per 1600 lb..... 3 49 — 4 99 
Citric crystals ....... eseee 49 _ 53 
Formic, 85% ....+++-+:++> 15 _ 13 
Lactic, 22% ...cccccseesee 4y — 6% 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 160 
lb. in tank cars....... e — 1 05 
Nitric, 36 @ 42 deg. per 100 
Dy: pbb ce Canes ca cseces 4 50 — 6 00 
OORT co ccncccccnevuces 13 _ 14 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 
in tank Cars.....ccoe- 14 00 —16 09 
TOPCATIS « c cckccascecescese 36 _ 37 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 degs.. 7 — ™ 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ...... 5% — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85% 7 —_ Sly 
Caustic, 70-75% ...... 7 -= s 
Soda Ash, 58% light, per 

BU OG. fn cqeck wesesenes 17% —3 36 
Bicarbonate, per 160 Ib. 2 60 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 10@ lb. 3 78 — aes D) 
RE. BOP Docc canccese ° 1 10 1 35 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Fustic: Solid .......sseee0s 14 _ 15 
Liquid, 51 deg.......... we 2 
Gambier, liquid ..... eecece 8 — 19 
Hematine, Crystals ....... 14 —_ 29 
Hypernic Ext.—51 deg., red 
SRRBO cc cccscccvvvevss 14 — 19 
Indigo—Madras .......... 85 es 39 
Logwood chips ..........-. 2% — SQ 
Extract, liquid, 61 deg.. 9 oe 10 
CEE. cnc vastcessecss 18 — 26 
Osage Orange, Extract 51 
Gauss wasteeweveee 7 a 7 
Osage Orange. crystals.... 17 — 18 
Quercitron, Extract, 61 
M, échccnawnesweenes< 6% — T™% 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 51 
G, canccddcocncswese 6% — ™% 
Extract, stainless ...... sy — $ 
Tannic acid, technical..... 40 — 45 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthol, ref...... 75 — 89 
nn va awek anes ae eese Re 68 — 75 
Alpha Naphthylamine rane 39 — 4 
pS —Ee eee 16 — 17 
RSS a ae 24 — 26 
Beta Napthol, sublimed ... 55 — 60 
EL. ca cirs bceeseese 25 _ 26 
Dimethylaniline ........ oo — 44 
Metaphenylene Diamine .. 1 00 —1419 
POPGRIFEREIING .ccccccscs 75 — 77 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Coster OF, Me. B.scccccese 14 — 15 
Lard oil, extra winter 

strained, 100 Ib....... 13 2 — 
mxtra No. 1, 106 ID... 12 75 a 
i eS fee .12 56 _ 

Olive oil, denatured, gal.. 116 —1 36 
CR: KEN 6 4o-d080 bine ctn ees 9 _ 9% 

a Sere 1%— 12 

US DD 6x0 es cenveas 14 os 14% 

Turkey Red Oil, 50%..... 8 — s 
ADHESIVE AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumin, blood, domestic. 45 55 
Egg, technical .......... — 1990 

Dextrine—Potato ......+-+. —- 8% 
Corn, earload lots 

100 TR. cccccccee — 3 69 
Do., bbis., 100 Ib..... —3 96 

Gum "arabic, amber sorts. 16 — 18 


Gum, British, carload lots, 


bags, 10@ Ib.......... - 399 o 
Do., bbis., 100 Ib........ 4 26 cee 
BaMo. BOC ccccvceccecssce 3% — 4% 


Starch, corn, bags, 
2OO TR. cccscvevesceces 2 97 
ty WE. ace Gets eves 3 2 


carload, 


Cern, thin boiling, bags, 
BOE, ccc cbcesececcsecs 


DO., BRIM ...cccccccccecs 3 99 


PROGRES .c vc ccccccceccesce 
Rice ° ‘ 400 . 
WEE. ce vcvecsscesveese 


Tapioca flour ............. 


COAL TAR DYES 
Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid) ........ 
Black, Columbia FF.... 
Wiee, B Bui. cccciscceses 
Blue, 3 B..... ecccecece 
Blue, sky, ordinary eevee 
Wise, SEP, FP evccvccces 1 
Blue, Fast RL.......... 1 
Blue, Solamine ......... 1 
Benzo Azurine ......... 
OOM OS cccccoccceccess 
BPOWR BM nc ccccsccccces 1 
Brown, Congo G........ 1 
Brown, Congo R........ 1 


Oranges, COMBO ..ccccccs 
Orange, Fast S.......... 2 
ee ok ce scesenes 1 
OG, CORSO. wccccscoce ‘ 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 1B 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 1¢B 2 


DOMNIN, 6 Wisc ccicecves 1 
i eee 2 
Mage, 8. Wiss ssccccess 2 
Scarlet, Diamine B...... 1 
i Or ere 1 
Yellow, Chloramine ..... 1 


Yellow, Chrysamine .... 
Yellow, Chrysophenine.. . 
Yellow, Stilbene 


Developing Colors— 


Se , 0.66 0s6kenne 
Black, Zambesi 


Orange, developed ...... 2 
PO so bbwetecs odes 1 
Scarlet, Developed A.... 2 
Scarlet, Developed R.... 3 
Diazo Bordeaux 7B 2 


Sulphur Colors— 


SE 98 hc 64066006 esees 
Blue, cadet 


Green, olive 
Yellow 


Basic Colors— 


BED -c6bcsasaucess's 1 
Bismarck Brown ....... 
CRP cov cet becvce 


Fuchsine crystals ....... 2 
Malachite green ........ 1 
Methylene blue ......... 1 
Methyl Wielet ...cccccce 1 
Rhodamine B, ex. cone.. 7 
Rhodamine G6 ......... 7 
CE SecGckks aces te 1 


Victeria Blue B 


Acid Colors— 


Naphthol blue black.... 
Naphthylamine black 4b 
Sulphon black A........ 


Alizarine saphirol ...... 3 
EEE ov cecccceyes 3 
ee ere 
Induline (water soluble) 
Soluble Blue .......cce. 2 
Sulphocyanine ........... 
Sulphon Blue R......... 1 
Patent Blue A...cscocce 2 
Resorcin brown ......... 
Guinea green .........+- 1 
Wool greem B....ccccces 
OURS EE kev cseccccsce< 


Orange GG (crystals)... 
AOE TUGRTERO occccccecs 


ATRRERGER ceccccecceceve 
Azo Bordeaux .......... 
ASO GOSIME Gin. ccccccece 1 
Brilliant lanafuchsine .. 1 
Brilliant scarlet ........ 
Crocein scarlet ........ ok 
POS TOE Boe ccccccvcsvecs 
AzO yellOW ...ccccccccce 1 
Fast Light Yellow 2G... 2 
Naphthol Yellow ....... 1 
Metanil Yellow ......... 
TOFtrasiNe «.cccccccsves 
ViGies TG ccccccecncees 2 
Violet 6BN .......eeee- 2 
Victoria Violet ......... 2 
Formyl Violet .......... 2 


Chrome Colors— 


Alizarine (20% paste).. 
Alizarine Red S Powder. 2 
Alizarine Orange (20% 
DASE) cccccccsccsccese 
Alizarine Yellow R...... 
Chrome Orange ........ 


Chrome Black A........ 

Diamond Black F....... 1 
Diamond Black P. V.... 1 
Gallocyanine ........... 2 


Palatine Chrome Black.. 

Anthracene Brown Pow- 
GOP sccocccesecace 

Acid Anthracene Brown 
R. H. 


Palatine Chrome Brown. 


Indigo— 


Synthetic, 20% paste.... 


“Pe 


ee bo 


~ 


_ 


~ 


oo tee oe “te te 


-o Nee 


tt lke 


PEPPPT PEPE T EET EEE EEE Pee 


Po vidtbdddd tl 


~ 


07 
34 


$2 
3 


8% 


age 


45 
60 


ci) 
30 
00 


15 
85 
40 


10 
10 


60 
90 
00 


40 
95 
90 
60 
25 
80 
00 


58 
75 


75 
60 
00 
60 
50 
00 
oe 
00 
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Price Advance in 
Acetate of Lime 


Higher by 50 Cents Per Hundred 
Pounds—Spot Trading Limited 
—Dye Demand Routine 

The most important price move- 
ment in the market for industrial 
chemicals was the advance of 50 
cents in acetate of lime now quoted 
at $4 per 100 Ibs. This will naturally 
affect the market for other materials 
depending on this important chemi- 
cal and although acetate of soda and 
acetic acid have not been advanced 
at the present writing there is every 
reason to expect price changes 

As a whole the market was quiet 
with limited activity in spot trading. 
Price movements were few but-the 
general trend is still upward. Ad- 
vances were announced in zinc com- 
pounds and the dust is now quoted 
at II to 12 cents. 

In the coal tar market a nervous 
tone developed particularly in inter- 


mediates. Dye prices are practically 
unchanged with routine demand 
noted. 


The natural dye market is feature- 
less and call for extracts from the 
textile trade has been restricted 
Prices show little change but su 
fluctuation as has occurred has been 
toward weakness. 


Dve and Chemical Notes 


Dr. R. Boehringer has resigned as 
secretary of the National Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. and manager of the scientific 
and technical departments of that 
company, and plans to go to Europe 
to investigate developments in the ant- 
mal and vegetable oil industries. On 
his return in the fall, he will engage 
in the development and introduction 
of new products for the textile and 
tanning industries. 

An organization of dye importers 
is in prospect, following a prelimi- 
nary meeting held recently. 
pose will be partly to get concerted 
action in representing the interests ot 
importers in the interpretation of dye 
import regulations. A committee ot 
five has been appointed to consider 
plans of organization. 

The Peerless Chemical Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $20,000. 

The Star Chemical Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been incorporated un- 
der Delaware laws with capital of 


$75,000. The 


The pur- 


company 1S repre 
sented by the Delaware Registration 
Trust Co., 900 Market street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Herrick & Voigt, chemical specral- 
ties for the textile and leather trades, 
selling agents for the Herrick-Voigt 
Chemical Corp., have removed from 
1 Liberty Street to 99 John Street 
New York. 
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ABP STANDARD No. 2 


“To subscribe to and work for 
TRUTH and honesty in ALL 
departments.” 





EW there are who do not know of 

the great TRUTH and BETTER 
BUSINESS movement, which was in- 
augurated by the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World about ten years 
ago. 


It was the fused and awakened senti- 
ment of the publishing and advertising 
interests, that to them belonged the 
responsibility for purifying the stream 
of publicity and keeping it clean. 

Since then these men have procured 


the adoption of clean advertising laws 
in nearly every state, with Vigilance 


As a logical sequence of Standard No. 2, we adopted Standard No. 5 


A Working Principle— 
Not an Embalmed Ideal 














Committees to enforce them. The 
crooks and swindlers have been driven 
from the pages of reputable publica- 
tions, and the power and virility of 
straight truth-telling has been brought 
home to all advertisers. 


As the Business Press Department 
of the National Advertising Commis- 
sion of the A. A. C. of W., The Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., is proud 
and glad to be a part of this work. 
We have incorporated the —TRUTH 
motive into our own standards and our 
practices. 


Note well the word “ALL” in Stand- 
ard No. 2. It applies with equal force 
to all departments of our papers —edi- 
torial as well as advertising. 





A BP STANDARD No. 5 


“'To decline any advertisement which has a tendency to 
mislead, or which does not conform to business integrity.” 








HIS imposes a definite obligation upon A B P papers which can 

not be misunderstood. In this Standard, our publishers plainly 

acknowledge their responsibility to their subscribers, and pledge 
themselves to keep the trusteeship inviolate. 

Do you not begin to see why business papers aspire to A B P 
membership; why membership carries the prestige that it does; and 
why A B P papers are getting preferred consideration from those 
who believe in high standards especially when coupled with prac- 


tical achievement? 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 


HEADQUARTERS: 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


May 5, 1° 








| TEXTILE WORLD is a member of The A B P Inc. | 
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Unfair Competition in Hours 
(Continued from page 68) 








women workers, which have been, 
perhaps, even more bulky than those 
deling with men workers, as shown 
by recent Dept. of Labor statistics. 
Concrete Comparisons 

-o restriction whatever as to the 
number of hours per week a woman 
may work is made in the States of 
Indiana and Iowa, whereas in the 
neighboring State of Nebraska the 
weckly maximum permitted by law 
is fifty-four hours, and, in Ohio, fifty 
The great industrial State of 
places this maximum at 
seventy hours. In other words, em- 
ployers in Illinois may legally work 
women employes twenty hours more 
each week than is permitted compet- 
ing employers in Ohio. An even 
greater inequality is found in the case 
of the Dakotas. North Dakota lim- 
its weekly total to forty-eight hours, 
while South Dakota permits a seven- 
ty-hour week. Minnesota comes be- 
tween the two with fifty-eight hours. 
South, on the whole, is less 
restricted than the North. Thus, Ala- 
Florida and West Virginia 
have no laws restricting the hours of 
workers, and no fewer than 
seven other southern States permit 
them to work sixty hours weekly. All 
of the five forty-eight-hour States 
are in the north, and the twelve 
States having a fifty-four hour limit 
are in the North or Southwest. 

Similar variations regarding the 
hours of male employes could be 
given, and these examples of the dis- 
parity in the laws could be multiplied 
indefiniteiy, but the foregoing will 
suffice to indicate conditions in the 
laws of the different States. No at- 
tempt has been made to mention here 
‘he many minor differénces in these 
laws; while most of them apply to 
manufacturing establishments, ex- 
ceptions are made in some cases as to 
cotton factories, canneries, and the 
like; special statutes control special 
eccupations, such as laundry and tele- 
phone operators; provisions regard- 
ing overtime vary widely. In twelve 
States the law requires that no 
woman be employed more than six 
n any week, and in fourteen 
night work by women is pro- 

Many »ther differences could 


hours. 


Phe 
bama, 


women 


day s 

States 

hibited 

be cited. 

Differences in Cotton Goods States 
That these statutes directly affect 


the actual hours of labor in the in- 
custry concerned is well-known to 
those familiar with the industrial 


labor situation, and to others can be 
strated beyond question by 
U.S. Department of Labor figures. 
ering for the moment the sit- 
uation in some of the chief cotton 
goods manufacturing States, we find 
the following legal restrictions on 
Weekly hours of labor of women: 


den 


Massachusetts Pesaing corsnan 48 hours 
North Carolina . 60 hours 
South Carolina............ 60 hours 
NE ate oh 3% sce iecewd 60 hours 
Rhode Island ............ 54 hours 
New Hampshire .......... 54 hours 


wr 


tistics of the U. S. Department 
or show that in 1920 the aver- 
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age full-time hours per week in those 
States tor a female drawing-frame 
tencer were: 


oc ae ance ce aace 47.9 
North Carolina ........... Jeanne 
South Carolina ........... coloke ae 
RMN Gg eutharetie:6 0 enineie'nce aaceuee 
BD MONIIE, oc so cwccscsccsces Gh 
New Hampshire ............... 48. 


Here is a concrete illustration of 
the actual hours worked under dii- 
ferent State statutes in a given in- 
dustry, and it shows a sharp differ- 
ence of seven hours per week between 
the northern and southern mills. Only 
one occupation of some twenty in the 
cotton goods industry is given, for 
the sake of brevity, but a comparison 
of the other occupations shows sim- 
ilar differences. 


A Comparison of Weekly Hours 

The practical significance of these 
differences and their disadvantage to 
‘lhe northern states may be grasped by 
observing that the ccmbined total ot 
cotton goods employes of North and 


Sowh Carolina was 100,000 in 1914; 


and in one week they wovid con- 
tribute 5,500,000 hours of labor. To 
equal this production in Massachu- 
setts in the same time would demand 
more than 12,000 additional workers 
than are required in the Carolinas. 
As a matter of fact, Massachusetts 
employed 112,000 cotton-goods work- 
ers in 1914 and in one week they 
would contribute 5,456,000 hours of 
tabor, or 44,000 less than are pro- 
duced by 100,000 workers in the Caro- 
linas. 

Now labor is of course a principal 
item in the cost of goods, and cost is 
the chief basis of price, which in turn 
is the most important factor in com- 
petition. Laws which impose restric- 
tions on the employment of labor, 
therefore, directly affect competition, 
which we are committed to as desir- 
able in trade when maintained on a 
fair, honest basis. It seems obvious 
that the laws discussed above, which 
vary widely in the restrictions im- 
posed, constitutionally and _ legally 
create a situation which cannot be 
justified on ethical or moral grounds, 
but must be condemned by all who 
approach the subject impartially as 
profoundly unjust and in contraven- 
tion of our business standards. 

Certainly a situation which admits 
of such inequalities is sufficiently 
grave to deserve the thoughtful at 
tention of American business men. It 
would be a shortsighted manufacturer 
who would manifest indifference be- 
cause as yet the situation had not in 
jured his business. For there exists 
icr every manufacturer the menacing 
possibility that legislation in his State 
will impose restrictions on his em- 
ployment of labor from which his 
rivals in neighboring States are free. 

One Law to Replace Many 

If these conclusions be correct, it is 
obviously our task to devise ways and 
means to remedy these conditions. It 
is not my purpose to suggest laws 
and more laws as cure-alls for the 
ills of commerce, and it is much easier 
“to pass a law’ about something than 
it is to seek to correct fundamental 
conditions. Certainly, too much gov- 
ernment in business is undesirable and 


burdensome. But this particular ill, 
which I have called unfair competi- 
tion in hours of labor, is in itself a 
product of too many laws, and I would 
replace those laws which cause the 
trouble with one piece of legislation 
affecting the entire United States. 

The task is not an easy one. But 
within the last five years Congress has 
attempted unsuccessfully on two oc- 
casions to accomplish the Federal 
regulation of child labor, and by 
showing us the wrong means of trying 
to achieve this end, the Supreme 
Court’s rulings on these acts indicate 
the effective course to our own goal. 
For the regulation of child labor and 
the regulation of hours of labor of 
adults are both the exercise of the 
police power of sovereignity. 

Wrong Procedure Illustrated 

By the Constitution of the United 
States, Congress is given jurisdiction 
over interstate commerce, and in I917 
passed an act which later became a 
law, prohibiting the shipment in in- 
terstate commerce of commodities 
into whose production child labor had 
entered. As the bulk of our com- 
merce is interstate, this would have 
gone a long way toward dealing a 
body blow to child labor throughout 
the Union. But the Supreme Court 
held the statute to be unconstitutional 
as an attempt to usurp the police pow- 
er of the individual States, and not a 
bona fide regulation of interstate com 
merce. Some have found it difficult 
to reconcile this decision with the de- 
cisions in the cases of the lottery and 
white slave acts, which were upheld 
as valid under Congress’ power over 
interstate commerce, but the statute 
is none the less invalid. 

Having been unsuccessful in this 
attempt, Congress next tried to tax 
child labor out of existence, and in 
this instance the Supreme Court held 
that instead of being merely a proper 
exercise of its taxing power, Congress 
again was attempting to usurp the 
police power of the States by regulat- 
ing child labor. It is apparent, from 
the close analogy between the regula- 
tion of child labor and the regulation 
of hours of labor, that an attempt to 
effect the latter by statute under the 
congressional jurisdiction over inter- 
state commerce or taxation would 
stand an excellent chance of failure. 


Constitutional Amendment 

Now, the regulation of hours of 
labor is nothing more nor less than 
the exercise of police power, the pow- 
er to regulate for the public good, in 
this case to regulate for the health 
and welfare of labor and for the at- 
tainment of fair economic conditions. 
Police power was not delegated to the 
Federal government, but was retained 
by the State governments. Hence, if 
Congress is to legislate with regard to 
hours of labor the States must first 
delegate to the United States govern- 
ment their police power, or a suitable 
portion thereof, and this, of course, 
can be accomplished only by a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Any proposal to vest additional 
authority in the Federal government 
inevitably evokes a storm of protest 
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from those who are still willing to 
sacrifice the general good to “ States’ 
rights’ and other stereotyped phrases. 
What such advocates apparently fail 
to understand is that both Federal 
and State governments are mere in- 
struments of the people of these 
United States, whose purpose is to 
serve the people. And when the wel- 

of the people can be served 
through the medium of the Federal 
government better than that of the 
States, it is only logical to use the 
former. To cry “ States’ rights” in 
opposition is to lose sight of the fun- 
damental purpose of government and 
to substitute a catch-phrase for 
reason. 


Amendment Should Be Limited 

Such an amendment should delegate 
to Congress only sufficient power to 
cover the regulation of the hours and 
conditions of labor in manufacturing 
plants, leaving the remainder of the 
States’ police powers unimpaired, and 
upon its adoption as part of our Con- 
stitution, the lawyer might well give 
way to the economist and the sociolo- 
gist, whose task it would be actually 
to prescribe the hours and conditions 
of labor. But there would be a single 
system of rules governing all manu- 
tacturers. 

[ have studiously avoided, in this 
article, all discussion of the economic, 
sociological and humanitarian aspects 
of the question. They are vital con- 
siderations which are beyond its scope. 

My present purpose has been ful- 
filled if I have’ shown, first, that the 
wide variation in State regulation of 
hours and conditions of labor consti- 
tutes an extremely unfair condition 
in American commercial life today, 
and one which has its origin in the 
law and which can be remedied only 
by the law; and, second, that the 
means to this end are a limited dele- 
gation, through constitutional amend- 
ment, of the States’ police power to 
the Federal government, and suitable 
legislation thereunder. The many dif- 
ficult and vexatious aspects of the 
problem of labor legislation are fully 
appreciated, but the problem itself 
should be placed in the hands of Con- 
gress, and not left to the legislatures 
of forty-eight States. 


Maverick Mill Change 


Announcement has been made of 
the withdrawal of Hayden, Stone & 
interest from the Maverick 
Mills, Boston, they having sold out 
their holdings this week. The com- 
mon stockholders arranged for the 
company to purchase the banking 
firm’s interest in preferred stock at 
par and accrued dividend. A similar 
offer is being made to other preferred 
shareholders. A bond issue of $1,- 
500,000 twenty-year first mortgage 7 
per cent. security has been author- 
ized. Pearson, Taft & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, have bought $1,050,000 of this 
issue. The Hayden, Stone & Co. in- 
terests have all resigned from the or- 
ganization, including A. J. Downs, 
treasurer. Noble Foss, son of Eugene 
N. Foss, president, has been elected 
treasurer. 
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Wool, Worsted and 
Artificial Silk 


Cloth 


W oven or Knitted 


Capacity 6000 Yards Daily 


Correspondence Invited 


Euclid and 61st Street CLEVELAND, 


GEORGE LEWIS & SON 


Commission 


tion. 


We also Redraw from 
Cops, Cones and Tubes 


7 Fair Street 





PHONE SHERWO 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 


Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Manufacturer would like to locate 


ROVING 
A steady run |2 months in the year. 
For particulars—apply 


Ac Adv. 483, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave 


aress 


New York 





Dyeing and Finishing 


Modern and Complete Plant 


THE RICH-SAMPLINER KNITTING MILLS CO. 





















Paterson, N. J. 





'wisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 












MILL WILLING TO MAKE 4-HANK HARD TWIST 
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COMMISSION COMBING 


GEO. W. LEFFERTS & CO., Inc. 
N. E. Cor. 3rd and Moore Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COMMISSION 
SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO. 
Webster, Mass. 











WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 
Semples and Price on Request 


BOLGER BROTHERS 
1139-451 East Chelten Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 






WANTED 
Commission Knitting 
On Silk, Art Silk, Worsted or Wool 





Plain 


346, Textile World 
New York 


Cloth. Any weight or fabric. 


or Fancy. 
Address Adv. 
384 Fourth Ave., 




















WANTED 
BEAMING—WARPING 
SLASHING 


Cotton-Schappe-Worsted 
D>. GOFF & SONS, INC. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


COMMISSION KNITTING 
WANTED 
On 30” Crane Machines—10, 
14 and 16 cut machines. 


Any fabric, plain or fancy. 
Address Adv. 346, Textile World 
£28 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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DYEING IN WOOLEN OB 
WORSTED MILI Position wanted by a map 
45 years of age, American, married. Worked o 
piece dyes, men’s wear, dress goods, gabardines, 
worsted yarns, cotton yarns, sulphur and direct 
colors, raw stock. Familiar with Kiander 
Weldon skein dyeing and a variety of piece éye 
kettles. Good recommendations 
O. B. 7848, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OHIO 







Situations Wanted 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application be mail or telephone to 
©. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 


_— . . fh ° Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
SPERMINE Copping omens EER OF DYEING OR SUPERINTEN 
—_———_ — OVERSEER OF DYEING SUPER L ELN- 
. DENT OF DYEING AND FINISHING Posi- 
of Artificial, Viscose Our machines are ca- a OVERSEER SPINNING IN WOOLEN OLL tion, wanted by a man, 34 years of age, S — 
> a Pos antec ya man os years oO a ° Jorked on raw stoc ops, worsted yarns Pp 
Straw, Cotton, Horse- pable of producing 16, American, married. Worked on ladies’ dress dye worsteds, dress goods, worsted and wooclens, 
. . 000 to 20,000 pounds goods, men’s wear and practically all kinds of etc Familiar with all makes of dyeing m& 
hair, Hosiery Tram and a month, and we can yarns from 7/16 to 7 run Familiar with Davis chines. Good recommendations. 
° ° . - & Furber and Platt mules Good recommenda- O. B. 7849, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
Yarms of Every Descrip- make quick deliveries tions 
O. B, 7842, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF COTTON CARDING Posl- 


ASSISTANT DESIGNE 
DESI ER tion wanted by a man 45 years of age, American, 


WOOLEN MILL 


IN WORSTED OR 
Position wanted by a man 29 


ee 
years of age, American, single. Worked on wor- married. Worked on coarse and medium coun 

OD 1887 sted suitings and dress goods, cassimeres, woolen —— wen. a ee aia 
caine me a aa we enims. am , Saco, Low 
suitings and overcoatings. Worked on Crompton Woonsocket, Howard & Bullough machines >00d 


& Knowles and Northrop looms, Welden dye ma- 


chines, Gessner & Voelkner press, Rodney Hunt eee 


B. 7850, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Yarns machines and Parks & Woolson shears. Good 
. recommendations 
O. B. 7843, Textile World, Boston, Mass. seetccasiiniaeminaalal - —_ 
7 OVERSEER OF FINISHING IN WO Ls 
STED > ited =D 
OVERSKER DRAWING AND SPINNING. OR WORSTED ae ge 
Position wanted by a man 41 years of age, Amer- Worked on all kinds of woolen and worsteé 
ean. Worked on cotton and worsted mules, vis Familiar with all makes of fishing 
various kinds of English makes and Platt mules. Se neat aaa ‘sahrennen 
Good recommendations. ~ ©. B. 7851, Textile World, Boston, Mess 
0. B. 7844, Textile World, Boston, Mass : : P 
DESIGNER ON MEN’S WEAR. Position OVERSEER OF DYBING. Positio: nteé 
wanted by a man 27 years of age, American, by a man 42 years of age, American, ™# ried. 
married. Worked on men's wear, piece dye wor- Worked on hosiery. cotton mercerized, kz apd 
steds, fancy skein and worsted warp, wool fill. cotton, artificial silk and cotton, heather mixes 
Worked on all modern makes of machinery. Good etc. Familiar with Philadelphia machines Smith 
re commendations drum, Delahunty and Klauder-Weldo! dyeing 
0. B. 7846, Textile World, Boston, Mass machines. Good recommendations 
‘ oO. 7852, Textile World, Boston, Mes* 
WORKS SUPERINTENDENT, MANAGER OR eR ; 
FOREMAN OF FINISHING IN COTTON MILL ; r 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, Brit- SUPERINTENPENT OR OVERSEEE 0 
sh, married. Worked on colored woven cotton FINISHING IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL 
piece goods, principally for export. Familiar Position wanted by a man 47 years of age. Ame 
with all makes of cylinders, mangles, calenders, ican, married. Worked on all kinds of weeks 
platers, creasing and general machinery used for and worsted goods. Familiar with near'y 
olored woven piece goods. Good recommenda- makes of finishing machinery. recommer 
tions dations 
© BE. 7847, Textile World, Boston, Mass O. B. T852. Textile World, Boston, Mess 















